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THE  BODLEYS  TELLING  STORIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

A   WINTEK  night's    TALE. 


It  was  on  a  winter  night,  not  long  after  New  Year's  Day,  that 
the  Bodley  Family  came  back  from  a  drive  which  they  had  taken. 
Martin,  the  coachman  when  he  was  driving,  and  man  of  all  work 
when  Mr.  Bottom  the  w^eaving-horse  was  in  his  stall,  had  driven  up 
to  the  front  door,  and  out  of  the  sleigh  had  jumped  Mr.  Bodley  and 
Mrs.  Bodley,  Nathan,  Philippa,  and  Lucy,  and  Cousin  Ned  Adams, 
who  was  Edward  when  his  uncle  was  displeased  with  him,  Adams 
when  he  was  called  up  to  recite  at  college,  and  occasionally  when  he 
wore  a  tall  hat,  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  only  on  his  card  and  his  let- 
ters that  he  was  Mr.  Edward  G.  Adams.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  G.  and  very  little  Avith  the  Adams.  So  he  is  simply 
Cousin  Ned,  on  a  visit  just  now  to  his  uncle's  family  during  vacation. 

It  was  supper  time  when  they  came  home  and  the  children  were 
in  high  glee,  not  only  because  they  had  waffles,  but  because  they 
had  a  secret.  It  was  a  secret  which  Cousin  Ned  had  invented  and 
was  to  be  kept  until  after  supper.  Ned  himself  looked  at  each  of 
the  children  as  they  ate,  holding  up  his  forefinger  and  frowning 
whenever  they  seemed  about  to  open  their  mouths,  not  to  put  waffles 
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in.  lnit    to   let    thr    secret    out.      Tlir  cliiMrcii   looked  at  one  anotliiT 
Mini  wtTc  l)iir-tiiiLi-  to  tell  tlicir  si-crct. 

••I  siiijpose,"  said  Nathan  luystcriously.  ••  that  tlie  c  will  hear, 
wont    it.  Cousin  Nfd  ".  " 

•■  What  's  the  (■"."  asked  Lucy.      "The  coast?      Oh.  1  know." 

'•  Luc\-.  Luc\-,"  said  Cousin  Ned.  "you  were  Just  Li'oiiiL:-  to  tell." 

••I'll  tell  \(»u  a  seci-et  alxiut  a  secret,"  said  Mf.  Hodley.  "A 
secret  's  \ out-  own  as  Ioul:-  as  it    s  a  secret." 

"  iJiit  thei-e"s  no  lini  in  that."  said  Phippv.  "  I  don't  see  the 
o-ood   of  a  scciff  unless  \()U  can  tell  somebody." 

"  Wt'll."  said  Cou-in  Ned.  -  1  'ni  going  to  tell  Tncle  Chai-les  now, 
fof  supper's  ovef.  and  1  can't  keej)  it  any  longef.  Tncle  Chailes, 
will  \()U  step  into  the  entry  a  nu)inent  with  me  and  my  little  se- 
cret ".' "    'rhe\- hoth  left  the  room,  and  Phippv  immediately  hurst  out: 

••  It  's  a  coast,  mama  I  a  coast  on  the  crust  down  in  the  Hollow 
on  the  sleigh  hottom  this  vei-y  night  hy  starliglit." 

"  Is  that  \(>ur  si'cret.  too.  Nathan  and  Lucy?" 

"Oil.  it  helongs  to  all  ol"  us."  said  Nathan.  "It  isn't  Phippy's 
secret  in  particular.      May  we?      Cousin    Ned  has  gone  to  ask  ]iapa." 

'"The    secret's    out,"    said    Ned,    coming   hack    at    this   moment. 
'*  1  '\-e  given  it    to    Nour   ])apa.  and    he   sa\s   he  '11   let  us  go  on   one 
condition,   hut    you   can't    go   e\ce])t    on    that    one    condition."      Ned 
looked  \('iy  serious  and  discourageil.      "  N(),  two  coiuhtions.  I  forgot. 
What  am  I  thinking  ol",  there  were  three,  —  three  positive  condition.s." 
'■Oh,  do  tell  n-^."  said  Phij)j)\-.      "A  conchtion  for  each  of  us?" 
"  No.  nine  conditions,  three  a]jiece.  " 
"  Oh  dear." 

"  Oiu'  condition  is."  said  the  young  gentleman,  eon!iting  on  his 
lingers,    "  that    \()U    should    LTct    read\-    immediateh-.      That  "s    three 
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conditions,  one  for  each  of  you."  The  children  all  started  for  the 
door.  ^  Stop!  there  are  two  more  conditions.  Number  two  is  that 
your  father  shall  go  with  us." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  they  cried,  and  rushed  at  their  father. 

''  The  third  condition  is,  that  your  mother  shall  go."  At  that 
they  all  turned  about  and  deserted  their  father,  to  smother  their 
mother  w^itli  kisses,  and  scampered  out  of  the  room  to  fulfill  the 
first  condition.  There  was  an  old  sleigh  bottom  in  the  barn,  which 
had  been  unused  for  a  long  time.  No  one  seemed  to  know  how 
it  came  there,  or  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.  The  body  was 
gone,  and  the  shafts  broken  off.  Cousin  Ned  had  eyed  it,  and 
proposed  to  Martin  that  they  should  make  a  great  hand-sled  of 
it ;  so,  between  them,  they  had  produced  a  very  rooni}^,  though 
rather  unwieldy,  sled,  and  had  been  waiting  for  a  few  days  for  an 
opportunity  to  use  it.  Ever  since  it  had  been  finished,  there  had 
been  a  thaw,  a  drizzling  rain,  and  finally  sleet,  and  to-day,  for  the 
first  time,  it  had  been  cold  and  pleasant.  A  hard,  icy  crust  had 
formed,  and  Ned  had  satisfied  himself  that  there  never  would  be 
a  better  time  for  trying  Japhet's  sled,  as  he  called  it,  on  the  long 
slope  that  ran  into  the  Hollow.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  was  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  small  spears  of  plants  occasionally  s'tuck  up 
through  the  snow,  but  too  weak  and  brittle  to  check  the  sled,  and 
the  stone  wall  at  the  end  was  a  lono;  wav  from  the  level  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill. 

Japhet's  sled,  or  Japhet,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  M\as  brought 
round  to  the  front  door  by  Martin  and  Ned,  Avho  pranced  in  fine 
style.  Mrs.  Bodley  and  Lucy  were  placed  upon  it,  while  Mr. 
Bodley  and  Nathan  and  Phippy  and  the  young  men  dragged  the 
old  fellow  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  Phippy  occasional!}'  jumping  upon 
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it  to  li.-I[)  it  nloiiLT  still  la-ttT.  Tlic  crust  was  very  liar(l.  Nathan 
trifil  in  \aiii  ti»  (lii\('  lii^  IkhjI-IiccIs  in.  and  in  some  places  it  was 
so  irlarx-  that  .laplict  slii>|)c(l  ahoiit.  and  it  was  Ncry  lianl  lor  the 
j)ait\-  to  kvv\)  their  I'cct.  I>iit  ihcy  reached  the  head  of  tlie  hill, 
and  all  luit  Ned  lonnd  places  on  the  LiTeat  sled.  Martin  was  seated 
in  iVont  with  his  feet  hraced  against  the  cross-])ar  ;  there  was  no 
stecrinir  anpaiatns.  and  no  need  lor  much  steering,  as  the  coast  was 
Vi'fv  sti'aiLdit.  hill  Ne(l  said  he  would  make  a  rudder  ol'  himscdt". 

"  Are  \()U  all  I'cady  ".  "  he  cried. 

"All  read\- !  "  thev  shouted,  while  Martin  gripped  the  handle 
of  tile  sle(].  a  long  tongue  which  was  now  ludd  upright. 

"(Jo  it.  then  I  "  said  Ne(l.  and  ]»ushing  the  monster  a  few  steps, 
when  it  hegan  to  go  faster  and  Taster,  he  Hung  liiniselt"  u]»on  the 
tail  of  the  sled,  ami.  not  getting  fairly  on,  went  slithering  down  the 
roast.  Ilinging  his  long  legs  hidiind  him.  IJut  they  were  all  so 
intent  on  the  ride  that  they  ne\-er  discovered  ])oor  Ned  at  all 
until  tliey  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

••  ^'<lu  did  n't  ship  \()ur  rudder.""  said  that  vonnir  ffentleinan. 
••  I  '\r  wofu  the  toes  of  my  hoots  down  ahout  Tour  and  a  third 
iudie-.  1  helieve."  hut  he  helpe(l  pull  .lapliet  up  again  for  all  that. 
It  wa<  very  exciting  to  start  slowly.  slowl\-.  and  then  go  Taster  and 
faster,  till  the  laughing,  screaming  load  went  whi/zing  down  the 
slojjc.  The  Tirst  one  or  two  times  it  took  their  hreath  away  so 
that  they  were  very  ipiiet:  hut  as  soon  as  they  wi're  a  little  used 
'"  ''.  'hey  made  a  great  U|)roar.  and  all  pushed  or  pulled  Japhet 
up  the  hill  again.  The  moon  was  not  shining,  hut  the  sky  was  Tull 
oT  hright  stars. 

"  I  wish  Wf  had  a  lantern  I  "  said  Nathan  ;  '•  I  wish  I  had  my 
jack   o'  lantern    here.      We  "d  lix    it    on    the    tongue,  and  then  every- 
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body  would  see  to  clear  out  of  the  track.  1  tell  you,  it  would  u't 
be  very  good  fun  to  be  run  over  by  us." 

"  We  ought  to  put  up  some  sticks,"  said  Phippy,  ''  two  great 
bean  poles  with  a  stick  across,  with  '  Look  out  for  Japhet  when  the 
lantern  shines,'  on  it ;  Nathan,  let 's  do  it  to-morrow.  Let 's  do  it 
to-night.  I  know  where  there  are  some  bean  poles,  back  of  the 
barn."  But  just  then  some  one,  entirely  out  of  danger  at  the  top 
of  the  hill,  was  seen  beckoning  to  them,  as  they  clambered  up. 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  servants,  to  say  that  some  evening  call- 
ers had  come.  The  children  could  not  stay  without  the  two  con- 
ditions, Mr.  Bodley  said,  so  they  all  went  back  to  the  house. 

'•  This  is  nothing  to  '  Pirate '  "  said  Ned,  as  the  children  stood  talk- 
ing together. 

"  Oh,  tell  us  about  '  Pirate,'  "  said  Nathan.  "  Was  it  as  big  as 
Japhet  ?  " 

"  '  Pirate '  's  a  game,"  said  Ned,  "  that  I  used  to  play  when  I  was 
a  boy  at  school.  After  you  are  all  snug  in  bed,  unless  you  want 
to  go  straight  to  sleep,  I  '11  tell  you  about  it."  The  children  hur- 
ried helter-skelter  up-stairs  eager  to  get  ready  for  bed. 

"That's  a  condition,"  said  Lucy,  sagely.  "  Cousin  Ned  is  going 
to  tell  us  a  story,  on  condition  we  go  to  bed." 

"  Well,  I've  got  off  nearly  all  my  conditions,"  said  Phippy,  and  so 
she  sat  on  the  ruo;  in  front  of  the  fire  and  husfi^ed  her  knees  until 
Cousin  Ned  should  come  up.  The  children's  rooms  were  separated  by 
a  little  passage,  which  they  called  Behring  Strait,  chiefly  because 
it  was  so  cold  there.  Phippy  and  Lucy  slept  in  one  room,  and  Na- 
than in  the  other.  To-night,  when  the  children  were  fliirly  in  bed. 
Cousin  Ned  came  up-stairs,  and  after  throwing  pillows  with  Nathan 
to  wake  him  up,  he  said,  before  he  went  to  sleep,  went  into  Behring 
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Stiail,  IcMviiiu'  the  doors  oprii  into  llie  two  rooms,  and  l)eg;ni  to  tell 
the  children  ahoiit  "  I'irate."  It  was  like  liaviiiL^  a  storv  come  out 
of  the  air.  the  children  said,  to  have  Cousin  Ned  sit  in  i)ehiini^ 
Strait,  where  they  could  not  see  him,  and  tell  stories;  and  the 
story-teller  sometimes  adde(l  to  the  mystery  by  indulgini^  in  \ari()iis 
illustrative  sounds  and  imitations  which  were  most  deli  «il  it  fully  real, 
since  no  oiu'  could  see  how  they  were  produced. 

••  1  will  tell  you  how  we  played  'Pirate  '  at  our  boarding-school." 
he  began.  "•  but  I  would  rather  you  would  not  listen,  Lucy,  as  it  is 
a  somewhat  dangerous  game,  and  I  would  on  no  account  have  you 
])lay  it.  We  boys —  I  was  a  I)oy  then  —  were  dividetl  into  two  par- 
ties, pirates  and  merchantmen.  I  suppose  you  know  what  a  pirate 
is.  r.ucy  '.'   that  is,  if  you  are  listening." 

••  A  j)irate."  said  Lucy's  voice  under  the  bedclothes,  "  is  a  man 
that  guides  sliijjs  into  port,  lie  goes  out  in  a  boat  and  waits  for 
sliips,  and  then  he  steers  them  in." 

''  Hob  I    that  's  a  pilot,"  said  Nathan  from  the  other  room. 

''  I  know  what  a  pirate  is,'^  said  Phippy.  '*  He  's  an  awl'id  man 
that  goes  round  with  a  cutlass  ami  boards  ships,  and  the  captain 
cries,  •  Man  your  yards  I 'and  they  fight,  and  the  pirate  gets  the 
ship  and  pnt<  hei'  down  a  scuttle,  and  goes  ()fT  with  kegs  on  kegs  of 
Spanish  doll.'.rs."  'i'bis  delinition,  made  u[)  of  scra[)s  from  Phippy's 
reading,  was  allowed  to  pass  for  the  present,  and  Ned  went  on. 

"  Well,  there  were,  say,  a  dozen  of  us  bovs,  and  six  would  phiy 
they  wei-e  |)irales.  and  six.  merchantmen.  We  took  our  sleds  to  the 
toj)  of  a  hill,  and  the  mercjiantmeii  made  doubU'  runners  of  theii's, 
say  three  double  runners  with  two  boys  to  each  :  that  's  rather  few, 
])ut  I  don't  want  to  bother  you  with  making  you  remendier  too  many 
boys.     There  were  two  starting  places  to  coast  from  at  the  top  of 
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the  hill,  and  the  two  coasts  crossed  each  other  about  half-way  down. 
I  'm  drawing  a  picture  here  in  the  dark  to  show  you  in  the  morning 
exactly  how  it  was.^  Now,  the  thing  was  for  one  of  the  merchant- 
men to  start  from  one  point,  and  go  down  the  hill,  crossing  the 
pirate's  track  near  an  old  apple-tree  about  half-way  down.  If  it  could 
get  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  all  right;  but  just  after  it  started,  one 
of  the  pirates  would  start  from  the  other  point,  and  try  to  reach  the 
apple-tree  just  as  the  double  runner  merchantman  did,  and  either 
run  the  merchantman  down,  or  catch  hold  of  some  part  of  the  double 
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runner,  or  some  one  of  the  crew,  and  slew  it  down  his  own  track, 
bringing  his  prize  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Then  he  would  take 
the  double  runner  to  pieces  and  have  two  more  pirate  ships.  Some- 
times the  merchantman  would  run  a  pirate  down,  and  when  two 
pirates  were  caught,  they  were  made   into   a   merchantman.     The 

^  A,  C,  D,  as  Ned  afterward  explained,  was  the  pirate's  track,  and  B,  C,  E  the  conuncr- 
cial  route.  The  pirate  that  readied  D  safely  could  go  back  and  have  another  chance  ;  but 
if  he  reached  E  without  a  prize,  or  was  overtaken  on  the  way  and  captured  by  a  merchant- 
man, he  was  no  lon<^er  a  wild  roving  pirate,  but  a  meek  ship  that  was  to  run  on  the  route  B, 
C,  E.  A  merchantman,  on  the  other  hand,  started  from  B,  and  aimed  to  reach  E  without 
being  captured,  but  if  he  could,  he  caught  a  pirate  on  the  way.  ]f  he  got  carried  down  to  D, 
however,  he  became  a  prize  for  the  pirates. 
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;xaiiu'  I'luled  wlu'ii  all  tlu.'  iiu'rcliaiitiiK-n  were  caiiirlit  iind  turiKMl  into 
[)iratcs.  oi'  all  the  pirates  caiiij.-Iit  and  turniMl  into  nicrchantincn. 

*•  \\v  had  a  iainoiis  time  one  niiilit.  Wc  were  out  with  our  sleds 
late  in  the  evening,  playing 'Pirate' by  moonlight.  That  was  excit- 
ing I  Just  as  we  were  dragging  our  sleds  up  the  hill  I  heard  a 
noise  and  stoi)ped.  There  were  two  boys  ahead  of  lue.  and  two 
with  nie.  The  boys  ahead  did  not  hear  anything.  l)ut  the  others 
did.  and  wi'  three  stopped  to  listen.  The  air  was  very  still,  and  we 
eould  hear  sounds  a  great  way  oil".  We  heard  the  clock  sti'ike  two 
miles  away.  Then  we  heard  the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  jingling 
toward  us:  "  —  here  Ned  seizin»i;  his  knite,  beat  a  iin*»:linn:  tattoo  on 
aflat  iron  which  was  lying  near:  '"then  we  heard  a  squeal:"  — 
here  Ned  s(|uealed  piteously. 

"Oh,  please  don't,"  said  Lucy.     Jingle,  jingle,  went  Ned's  bells. 

"The  scpiealing  kept  on,  and  pi-etty  soon  a  horse  and  sleigh  came 
driving  up  the  hill.  We  could  n't  see  any  body  driving,  but  we 
could  see  a  pig  in  a  box  on  the  seat." 

"Was  it  a  Suflblk  ?  "  interrupted  Nathan,  who  was  rather  a  pig 
fancier. 

••  Well,  you  might  have  thought  it  was  a  Suffolk  ating."  said  Ned. 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  squeal.  The  hor.se  stopped  when  he  got 
to  us.  We  looked  into  the  sleigh.  There  was  a  buffalo  robe  on 
the  bottom,  and  we  thought  the  dri\er  might  have  tund)led  out. 
oi-  have  stopped  soiuewhei-e  on  the  road,  and  that  the  horse  had 
started  oil"  without  him.  " 

"This  i)ig 's  been  to  market,"  said  Eustace  Penhallow. 

••  Why,  that  's  my  cousin."  said  Phijipy. 

"  To  be  sure,  he  was  one  of  the  boys,"  said  Ned. 

"He   can't  find  his  way   home,"  said  I,  "  let 's  show   him."     Just 
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then  the  horse  started  off  again,  and  as  he  was  going  toward  the 
school,  and  our  sport  was  over,  we  all  gathered  about  the  sleigh, 
putting  the  ropes  of  our  sleds  round  the  runners,  so  that  we  could 
sit  on  the  sleds  and  be  drawn  by  the  sleigh,  but  let  go  our  hold  at 
any  moment.  You  see  none  of  us  exactly  liked  to  get  into  the 
sleigh  because  the  pig  was  there.  As  we  went  up  the  hill,  we  over- 
took the  two  boys  who  were  ahead,  and  they  fastened  their  sleds 
too,  and  so  we  jogged  along,  the  pig  squealing,  the  sleigh-bells  jing- 
lini*:,  and  we  beo-iiniino"  to  wonder  what  we  should  do  about  the  horse 
and  sleigh  and  pig,  for  after  riding  so  fir,  we  felt  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  captured  a  prize  and 
were  going  into  port.  Just  as  we  were  coming  to  the  school-house, 
the  horse  suddenly  turned  into  a  yard  near  by  —  it  was  Mr.  Rem- 
ick's  —  he  was  a  farmer  who  supplied  our  school  with  milk  and 
e(ji>:s  and  veo:etables." 

Co  O 

"• '  Ned,'  said  Eustace  to  me,  '  I  do  believe  this  is  old  Remick's 
horse.'  At  that  moment  the  horse  stopped  at  the  barn  and  we  all 
jumped  up  from  our  sleds.  The  pig  stopped  squealing,  and  then  the 
buffalo  robe  stirred,  and  a  leti;  was  seen  kickino;  it  aside.  Out 
jumped  a  man.     It  was  Mr.  Remick. 

" '  Well,  boys,'  said  he,  '  did  the  pig  say  wee,  wee,  wee,  all  the 
way  home.'  He  said  the  horse  knew  the  way,  and  as  he  was  tired 
and  sleepy,  he  lay  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  kept  the  reins 
round  his  arm,  covered  himself  with  the  robe,  and  went  to  sleep. 
When  the  horse  stopped  he  heard  our  voices,  but  thought  he  would 
wait  to  see  what  we  did,  and  then  the  horse  started  off  again.  1 
always  thought  that  pig  fancied  he  was  driving,  and  he  squealed  to 
make  the  horse  go  faster." 

"  I  know  a  hymn  about  a  pig,"  said  a  voice  in  the  next  cham- 
ber. 
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••  \VIi\  .  Pliipi)}'.  it   i<  n't  :i  li\  iim."  said  Lucy. 

'•  Well,  il  "s  in  Ncrst's  oi"  lour  lines  cacli,  ami  1  am  sure  that  "s  tlie 
WAV  \\\  \\\\\<  look." 

••  Siiii:'  it  '<>  u<.  I'lup."'  -aid  ('ousiu  Xe(l. 

"  1  can't  siuL;"  it.  hut  1  "11  say  it."  said  she.  "  You  ouirhl  to  see 
me  say  it.  thuu_uii,  heeause  I  uesture.  I  learned  to  say  it  in  school. 
But  it  "s  lather  cold.  and.  ii"  you've  no  objection,  I'll  just  sit  Uji  in 
hi'd.  and  Liolure  as  widl  as  1  can.  " 

*•  l>ut   1  ran  t  .see,"  said  Nathan. 

"  Here.  I  11  put  a  hlanket  round  you,"  said  Net!  ;  and  so  Natlian 
sat  in  hi-  lap.  and  the\'  two  sat  in  the  doorway,  while  Phippy.  sittinu; 
U{)rijj:ht  in  \)vd,  deidainad  with  great  energy 

Till:  r.ALL.VI)  Of  KAZV  r>tx(  II. 

It   was   a   little   orphan   boy. 

Ili.s  nana'   was  Lazy  Bunch  ; 
Ami  all  his  time  he  did  employ 

In  tliinking  of  his  liimh. 

lie  lived   al<tne  and   iliil   not  care 

'I'll  till  a  heavy   farm  ; 
He  did  not   want   the   wear  ami   lea"-. 

Nor  like  the   aching  arm. 

So,  hasty  pudding  was  his  fare, 

.■\nd  in  an  iron  jiot 
III!  lK)iIed  cnnu_di.  with  some  to  spare, 

.\nd   ate   it    ]>ipin.j   hot. 

The   put    was   lii'^,  the   spoon   was   stroni, 

And   in   the   kitchen   stood 
Ti'ii  ha'^s  of  Indian   meal,  that  long 

Would   furnish  heart v  food. 
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Ten  jugs  of  maple  syrup,  too, 

Were  on  the  j)antry  shelf. 
And  no  one  said,   "There!  that  will  do;" 

He   always  helped  hiuiself. 

But  Lazy  Bunch  began  to  tire 

Of   living  all  alone  ; 
So  he  set  the  pot  upon  the  fire, 

The  spoon  upon  a  stone, 

And  took  his  seat  upon  the  ground, 

Outside  his  cottage  door, 
Till  some  good  fellow  should  be  found 

To  share  his  ample  store, 

And  take  his  turn  beside  the  pot, 

Where  a  bubbling  sound  Avas  heard 
Whene'er  the  fire  was  burning  hot. 

And  the  mush  was  briskly  stirred. 

By  came  a  Cow  with  crumpled  horn, 

Who  chewed  the  slippery  cud, 
And,  though  her  tail  Avas  somewhat  torn, 

Could  whisk  it  with  a  thud. 

"  Come  in,  good  Cow,"  said  Lazy  Bunch, 
"  Come  in  and  dine  with  me. 
I  have  Avithin  a  goodly  lunch 
With  quite  enough  for  three." 

"  I  cannot  come,"  the  good  Cow  said, 

And  switched  her  ragged  tail, 
"  For  tAvo  small  babies  must  be  fed, 

And  I  must  fill  the  pail." 

"  Then  come  to  me,  my  AvooUy  Sheep, 
Said  Lazy  Bunch,  Avhen  noAv, 
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"With  i-_vrs  lialf-(lusf(l,  as  if  asleep, 
One   walked   liehiiid   the  cow. 

"  I  heard  you,  sir,"  the  Slieep  replied, 
"  Thougii  wool  is  in  my  ears; 
But  I  must  find  the  river  side 
And  lie  beneath  the  shears. 

"  I've  saved  this  heavy  coat  of   wool, — 
'T  is  whiter  than  it  seems,  — 
For  blankets   when  the   nights  are  cool. 
That  babes  may  have  good  dreams." 

"  Puss,  puss!"  he  called,  as  now  a  Cat 
Came  softly  down  the  road, 

"  Pray  tell  me  what  you  think  of  that, — 
Look  here  !  ''  —  and  then  he   showed 

Through  open  door  the  iron  pot, 
The  bags  of  Indian  meal. 

The  syrup  jugs,  each   corked   with   what 
He  said  was  orange  peel,  — 

"  Come  in  sweet  Cat,  and  dine  with  me, 
Anil  you  may  take   the   spoon. 
And  stir  the  pot,  ami  we  shall  see 
A  royal  dinner  soon  " 

'•  E.xcuse   me,    sir,"  said    mistress    Cat, 
"  I   would  most   gladly   stay. 
But   I   am   told   a   monstrous   rat 
Was   seen   at   home   to-<lay. 

"  .\nil  where  two  babes,  a  cow,  and   sheep 
Are   living   in   my   house, 
It  is   a  solemn   thing    to  keep 
Awav   the  smallist   mouse." 
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"  Oh  dear,   oh  dear,  I  do  not  see 
Why   all   I  ask  decline; 
I  'm  sure  I  'd  not,   if  they  asked  me. 
Refuse  -with  them  to  dine." 

Just  then  a  Pig  came  waddling  by, 
A  pig   with  tail  curled   tight, 

For  he  was  wont  that  tail    to  tie 
In  paper   every  night. 

Of    that    same  tail  he  was   so  vain, 
That   since  its   growth   was  slow. 

He  ate  with  all  his    might  and  main 
In  hopes  to  make  it  grow. 

He  longed  to  see  the  happy  day. 
When  he  could   squarely  tread, 
And  looking  round  on  all  could  say, 
"  My  tail  waves  o'er  my  head." 
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He   stopped  before  the  open  door. 
He  thought  he  smelled  some   lunch  ; 
"  Walk  in,  fair  Pig  ;   I  've  swept  the  floor, 
Walk  in,"  said   Lazy  Bunch. 
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"I  piiiell  your  niusli,"'   the  Pig  tlieii   saitl, 
"  I  see  your  iron  pot  ; 
But  though   my  tail  woiiM   fain  be  fed, 
Viiur    pudding   is    not    hot." 

"  I   waited  long  for  you  to  eoiue," 

Said  little  Lazy  Buneh, 
"  But  only  make  yourself  at  home, 

And   I   the   fire  will   puneh." 

"  T  '1!  set  the  fire  agoing  now, 
And  heat  the  pudding   soon, 
And  if  you  like,    I  "11   show    you  how 
To  stir  it  with  a  spoon." 

No  answer  came,  and  Buneh   looked  round; 

The  Pig  was  fast  asleep  ; 
Nor  dill  he  heed  the  loudest  sound. 

His  slumber  was  so  deep. 

Buneh  fed  the  fire,  and   stirred    about, 
And  laid  the   table  cloth; 

He   took  the   maple   syrup  out, 
And  brought  the  dishes  forth  ; 

He  rattled  plates,  and  jingled  tin, 
And  filled   a  monstrous   bowl. 

Then    potn-ed    the   mai)le   syrup  in 
Wlurc   he   had  scooped    a   hole. 

But    still  the    Pig  seri'iiely   slept, 

Quite  easy  in  his  mind. 
And  still  his  tender  tail   he    kept 

Curled   tightly   up  liehind. 

"  Wake  u|».   my   Pig.  I  "ve  boiled  the   mush, 
And  we  must  eat  it  (juick ; " 
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With  that  he  gave  the  Pig  a  push 
And  poked  him  with  a  stick. 
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Up  rose  the  Pig  and  took  the  chair 
Which  Bunch  had  placed  for  him; 

The  steaming  pudding  filled  the  air, 
The  bowl  was  full  to  the  brim. 

So  tempting  was  the  savory  bowl, 
That  piggy  could  not  wait 

For  Lazy  Bunch  the  mush  to  dole 
Out  on  his  china  plate  ; 


But  raised  himself  upon  his  toes, 
Without  the  faintest  blush, 
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And   thrust  his  cai^cr,   ))i'_"j;isli   nose 
Into  tilt'  l)o\vl  of  niusli. 

"'Tis  vt-ry  good,"  he  phiinly  said, 
As  Lazy  Bunch  turned  pale, 

"'Tis  thus  I  would  be  daily  fed, 
I  think  it  helps  my  tail. 

"  i'sow  let  us  fill  the  howl  again 
From  out  the  iron  pot, 
I  think  I  like  my  pudding,  when 
It  still  is  piping  hot." 

Then  down  got  piggy  fi'om  his  chair. 
And  walked  across  the  floor, 

And  Lazy  Bunch,  with  troubled  air, 
Bore  off  the  dish  for  more. 

He  took  the  iron  cover  off, 
And  went  to  get  the  spoon. 

When  all  at  once  he  heard  a  cough, 
And   then  he  heard  a  groan. 

It  was  the  Pig,   the  greedy   Pig, 

His  tail  was  in  the  air, 
The  iron  pot  was  very  big. 

His  eager  nose  was  there. 

He  splashed,  and  strove  with  might  and  main. 
He  waved  his  curling  tail  ; 

But   all  his  etlorts  were  in  vain. 
His  strength  began  to  fail. 

In  vain  did  Lazy   Bunch  seize  fast 
The  languid   tail  and  pull, 

For  when  he  gave  it  up  at  last, 
The  pot  was  just  as  full. 
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And  so  poor  Bunch  the  covei*  took, 
And  clapped  it  on  the  pot, 

And  let  poor  piggy  slowly  cook. 
For  that  was  j^igcry's  lot. 
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Anil  Bunch  himself  sat  down  and  thought 

Of  his  departed  friend  ; 
How  too  much  greed  had  plainly  brought 

Him  to  his  mournful  end. 

And  so  it  came  that  Lazy  Bunch 

Who  once  thought  only  how 
He  might  enjoy  a  perfect  lunch. 

Became  industrious  now. 

Ten  children  grew  about  his  knee, 

Ten  hungry  little  souls. 
Oh,  'twas  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 

Him  fill  their  breakfast  bowls. 


For  in  his  house  there  always  stood 
Ten  bags  of  Indian  meal  ; 

Ten  jugs  of  maple  syrup  good, 
Tight  corked  with  orange  peel. 
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TIk^tc  was  no  aj)plause  when  Pliippy  had  endod.  and  tlic  reason 
Avas  soon  evident.  Pliijipv  luTsell' could  not  aj>[)laud  —  that  would 
not  have  l)een  proper.  Cousin  Ned  eould  not  well  make  much 
noise,  or  he  would  wake  Nathan;  and  Lucy  did  not  stir,  lor  slie 
\vas  last   asleep. 

'*  Well,"  said  Phippy.  •■  1  might  just  as  well  have  stoppe(l  in  the 
middle.  1  suppose,  and  here  1  've  been  gesturing  away  till  my  hands 
are  almost  frozen       Is  it  cold  in  Behring  Strait?" 

'•Not  v-v-erv,"  said  Cousin  Ned,  suddenly  makhig  his  teeth  chat- 
ter,  like  a  pair  of  bones,  '■•  Go  to  sleep,  Phippy,  and  I  dl  put  this 
log  of  wood  on  the  fire  —  in  the  bed,  I  mean  ;  and  so  Nathan  was 
comfortal)ly  stowetl  in  his  bed,  without  once  waking,  and  Ned  went 
down  stairs. 


CHAPTER   II. 

PIRATES    IX    FACT    AND    I\    FANCY. 


At  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Nathan  announced  that  he  and 
Cousin  Ned  were  going  to  be  pirates,  and  Lucy  and  Phippy  might 
be  merchaiituu'n. 

'"  No,"  said  Phippw  "•  1  mean  to  be  a  pirate." 

"  Who  evi'r  heard  of  a  girl  that  was  a  pirate  ?  "  asked  Nathan 
contemptuously. 

'•  L"  said  his  fitber.  "  The  first  white  woman  who  ever  came  to 
this  country  was  a  jiirate.  " 

"  Was  she  Columbus's  wife  ?  "  asked  Phippy. 
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"  No  ;  she  came,  if  she  came  at  all,  long  before  Columbus's  grand- 
mother Avas  born." 

''Did  Columbus  have  a  o-randmother  ?  "  said  Lucv,  lookinfi;  a  little 
startled.     ''How  very  old  she  must  have  been." 


A  Snip  in  wnicn   Nortnmen  saiied. 


"  She  would  be  if  she  were  living-  now.  Lucv.  but  Hekia,  the  wo- 
man  I  mean,  would  be  nearlv  five  hundred  vears  older." 

"  I  suppose  she  was  a  Bible  woman,"  said  Xathan  the  wise.  "  Per- 
haps she  was  in  one  of  the  genealogies  that  we  skip." 

"She  was  a  Scotswoman,"  said  Mr.  Bodley,  "and  though  perhaps 
it  is  n't  fair  to  call  her  a  pirate,  she  was  the  slave  of  pirates.  About 
five  hundred  years  before  Columbus  sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  there 
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^vel•o  people  iVoiii  Norway  who  hail  >aik'(l  to  Iceland,  and  afterward 
to  Grfeiilaiid.  and  so  had  eoiiie  to  our  shores;  and  after  one  or  two 
visits  had  been  made  hy  bold  sailors  and  pirates,  we  are  told  that  a 
company  of  three  ships  containing  men  and  women  came,  meaning 
to  make  a  settlement.  When  they  came  to  what  is  very  likely  Cape 
Cod  they  sent  ashore  two  Scotch  slaves,  a  man  named  Ilaki  and  a 
woman  named  Hekia,  and  told  them  to  run  over  the  land  to  the 
southwest  three  days  and  see  what  they  could  see  and  then  return. 
If  all  this  is  true,  then  I  think  Ilekia  was  probably  the  first  white 
woman  who  landed  here,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  she  landed  at 
Hvannis  Port  where  vour  grandfather  lives." 

"  Why.  I  should  think  grandfather  would  know,"  said  Lucy. 

''  Unfortunately  Hekia  only  wore  a  single  garment  which  began 
at  her  head  and  came  down  to  her  knees,  with  slits  for  her  arms,  and 
she  wore  no  shoes,  so  that  she  could  run  fast,  and  thus  she  really 
had  nothing  to  leave  at  Hvannis  Port,  if  it  was  there  that  she  went 
ashore,  and  there  is  not  a  sign  to  l)e  found  anywhere  on  the  coast  of 
the  landing  of  these  Northmen  ;  for  they  quarreled  badly  and  sailed 
away  from  Vinland,  as  they  called  our  country.  But  then  they  had 
no  idea  of  what  it  was  thev  had  found,  and  besides  when  they  found 
Vinland,  people  were  not  so  very  desirous  of  leaving  Norway.  They 
could  quarrel  and  fight  at  home  as  well  as  sail  across  the  water  to  do 
that.  l>ut  when  Columbus  discovered  America  again,  all  Kurope 
was  astir,  and  brave  men  were  thinkinyi:  of  sometliin<r  else  than 
fighting;  they  were  ready  to  liglit  if  neces.'^ary.  l)Ut  they  wanted 
something  worth  fighting  for,  and  there  were  two  great  reasons  why, 
when  America  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  it  was  ready  to  stay  dis- 
covered. People  were  very  religious,  and  wished  to  do  something 
for  the  church.     They  had  been  fighting  the  Turks,  and  were  very 
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zealous  to  eain  new  lands  and  riches  for  the  church  as  well  as  for 
their  own  kingdoms.  Then,  after  a  great  deal  of  selfish  living  in 
Europe  for  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years  after  Christ  came,  men  were 
beo-iunina:  to  le;irn  how  to  live  with  one  another  without  each  one 
trying  to  crowd  his  neighbor  out  of  the  way.  So  when  America  was 
discovered  there  was  a  great  deal  of  life  and  enterprise,  and  if  any- 
thing new  was  discovered  or  invented,  it  became  quickly  known, 
and  a  great  many  people  at  once  were  interested.  Still  there  were 
plent}^  of  pirates  about  then,  too,  and  Columbus  himself  had  some 
hard  fights  with  them,  but  the  pirates  were  beginning  to  be  put 
down." 

"  But,  Uncle  Charles,"  said  Ned,  "  you  say  those  Northmen  did 
not  leave  any  trace  of  their  visit  in  our  country.  Now  I  thought 
they  took  pains  to  build  that  round  tower  in  Newport  so  that  it 
might  be  a  picturesque  ruin  to-day." 

'•'It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  believe  that,  Ned;  but  we  should 
have  to  believe  first  that  our  Eno-lish  ancestors,  when  thev  first 
settled  in  Rhode  Island,  found  that  tower,  and  never  wondered  how 
it  got  there.  No,  the  tower  was  probably  an  old  stone  mill,  built 
by  Governor  Arnold,  and  the  old  warrior  who  was  dug  up  at  Fall 
River,  clad  in  rusty  armor,  comes  as  near  as  anything  to  a  veri- 
table relic  of  the  Northmen.  I  should  like  to  believe  he  was  one 
of  those  quarrelsome  fellows  who  had  lain  buried  for  eight  or  nine 
hundred  years  in  the  land  that  his  friends  seem  to  have  forgotten, 
and  as  some  bones  were  certainly  buried  here,  these  may  have  been 
the  remains  of  a  Northman ;  but  I  must  try  very  hard  to  believe. 
Nathan,  you  like  ballads,  and,  after  breakfast,  I  will  give  you  one 
you  can  learn.  It  is  by  one  of  our  own  poets  who  went  riding  one 
day  on  the  sea-shore  at  Newport.     A  3-ear  or  two  before  the  skeleton 
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liiul  l)Oon  (]ul;-  up  at  Fall  IJivcr.  and  as  lie  thought  oi'  tliat  and 
ivniouibured  thi'  old  stone  tower  at  Newport,  he  juit  the  two 
together  in  his  mind,  and  made  the  old  warrior  l)uild  the  lower." 

It  \vas  a  })leasure  to  Nathan  to  learn  poetry,  and  that  morning 
and  tile  next  he  was  husy  over  ■•  Tiie  Skeleton  in  Armor."  Wiien 
the  evening  eame.  and  the  linnily  were  all  sitting  before  the  lire 
alter  supper,  cracking  and  eating  shagbarks,  Nathan  suddenly 
jumped   up  and  said:  — 

'•  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow-citizens,  Master  Nathan  Bodle\'  will 
now  recite  a  poem  about  a  })irate.  But  was  he  a  ])irate.  ])a|)a  ? 
He  calls  himself  a   \'iking." 

"It  is  much  the  same  thing,  Thauny  ;  he  Avas  not  a  king  at  all. 
though  the  word  sounds  like  it.  He  was  a  man  who  used  the  viek 
or  bay  to  run  his  vessel  into.  The  viek  was  something  like  our 
creek." 

'•  Then  T  should  think  he  would  be  called  a  creaking,"  said  Ned. 
"  Go  on,  Nathan,  about  your  creaking  viking."  So  Nathan,  stand- 
ing on  the  table  for  better  effect,  recited 

Till-:  sKKLiyrox  ix  AiiMoi;. 

BY  HKXUY  WADSWOUTU  I.OXGFELLOW. 

"  Speak!  speak!  flion   fearful  ^uest ! 
Who  with  thy  liullow   breast 
Still   ill   niile  armor  drest; 

Coinest  to  tlaimt  me  ! 
Wr.ipt  not  in   Eastern  halms. 
Hut    with   thy   tlcshlcss   palms 
Stretcheil,  as  if  askin^j  alms. 

Whv  (lost  thou  haunt  me?" 
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Then,  from  those  cavernous  eyes 
Pale  flashes  seemed  to  rise, 
As  when  the  Northern  skies 

Gleam  in  December  ; 
And,   like  the  water's  flow 
Under  December's  snow, 
Came  a  dull  voice  of  woe 

From  the  heart's  chamber: 

"  I  was  a  Viking  old  ! 

My  deeds,  though  manifold, 
No  Skald  in  song  has  told, 

No  Saga  taught  thee ! 
Take  heed,  that  in  thy  verse 
Thou  dost  the  tale  rehearse. 
Else  dread  a  dead  man's  curse  ! 

For  this  I  sought  thee. 

"  Far  in  the  Northern   Land, 
By  the  wide  Baltic's  strand, 
I,   with  my  childish  hand 

Tamed  the  ger-falcon  ; 
And,   with  my  skates  fast  bound. 
Skimmed  the  half-frozen   Sound, 
That   the   poor  whimpering  hound 

Trembled  to  walk  on. 

"  Oft  to  his  frozen   lair 
Tracked  I  the  grisly  bear. 
While  from   my  path   the  hare 

Fled   like   a  shadow  ; 
Oft  through  the  forest  dark 
Followed  the  were-wolf's  bark. 
Until  the  soaring  lark 
Sang  from  the  meadow. 
3 
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'•  But,  wliiii  I  oldor  fjrt'w, 
Joiniiijjj  a  corsair's  i-rcw, 
O'er  the  dark  sea  I  Hew 

Willi  tlie  marauders. 
Willi    was   the   lite   we   led  ; 
Many  the  souls  that   sjjed, 
Many  the  hearts  that  bled, 

By   our  stern  orders. 

"  Many  a  wassail-bout 

Wore  the  long  winter  out  ; 
Often  our  midnight  shout 

Set  the  coeks  crowing, 
As  we  the  Berserk's  tale 
Measured  in  cups  of  ale, 
Draining  the  oaken  pail. 

Filled  to  o'erflowinif. 


"  Once,   as  I  told  in  glee 
Tales  of  the  stormy  sea, 
Soft  eyes  did  gaze  on  me, 

Burning  yet  tender; 
And  as  the  white  stars  shine 
On  the  dark  Norway  pine, 
On  that  dark  heart  of  mine 
Fell  their  soft  splendor. 

"  T  wooed  the  blue-eyed   maid, 
Yielding,  yet  half  afraid, 
And   in  the  forest's  shade 

Our  vows  were  plighted. 
Under  its  loosened  vest 
Fluttered  lier  little  breast, 
Like  ])irds  within   tlirir  nest 
Bv  the  hawk  fri;4hled. 
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"  Bright  in  her  father's  hall 
Shields  gleamed  upon  the  wall; 
Loud  sang  the  minstrels  all, 

Chanting  his  glory; 
When  of  old  Ilildebrand 
I  asked  his  daughter's  hand, 
Mute  did  the  minstrels  stand 
To  hear  my  story. 


"  While  the  brown  ale  he  quaffed, 
Loud  then  the  champion  laughed, 
And  as  the  wind-gusts  waft 

The  sea-foam  brightly, 

So  the  loud  laugh  of  scorn, 

Out  of  those  lips  unshorn. 

From  the  deep  drinking-horn 

Blew  the  foam  lightly. 

"  She  was   a   Prince's  child, 
I  but  a  Viking    wild, 
And  though   she  blushed  and  smiled, 

I  was   discarded  ! 
Should  not  the  dove   so  white 
Follow  the  sea-mew's  flight  : 
Why  did  they  leave  that  night 

Her  nest  unguarded  ! 

*'  Scarce  had  I  put  to  sea. 
Bearing  the  maid  with   me,  — 
Fairest  of  all  was   she 

Among  the  Norsemen  !  — 
When  on  the  white  sea-strand. 
Waving  his  armed  hand, 
Saw  we  old   Hildebrand, 
With  twenty  horsemen. 
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"  Tlu-ii   laiiiR-lii'd  llicy  to   the  blast, 
Bent    like  a  reed  each  mast  ; 
Yet  we   wiTe  j^ainiii'^   fast, 

When  the  wintl  failed  us; 
And  with  a  sudth-n   flaw 
Came   iniiinl   the   LTUsty    Skaw, 
80  that  our  foe  we  saw 
Lau<:h  as  he  hailed   us. 


"  And  as  to  cateh  the  gale 
Konnd  veered  the  flapping  sail. 
Death  1    was  the  helmsman's  hail,  — 

Death  without  quarter  ! 
Mid- ships  with  iron  keel 
Struck  we  her  ribs  of  steel  ; 
Down  her  black  hulk   iliil   reel 

Throuiih    the   black    water  ! 

"  As  with  his  wings  aslant, 
Sails  the  fierce  cormorant,  " 
Seeking  some  rocky  haunt. 

With  his  prey  laden, 
So  toward  the   open   main, 
Beating  to  sea  again, 
Through  the  wild  hiiriicanc. 
Bore  I  the  maiden. 

»'  Three  weeks  we   westward    bore. 
Anil  when  the  storm  was  o'er, 
Cloud-like  we  saw  the  shore 

Stretcdiing  to  leeward  ; 
There  for  my  lady's  bower 
Built  I  the  lofty  tower 
Winch,  to  this  very  luiur, 

Stands  lucking  sea-ward. 
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"  There  lived  we  many  years  ; 
Time  dried  the  maiden's  tears ; 
She  had  forgot  her  fears, 

She  was  a  mother ; 
Death  closed  her  mild  blue  eyes  ; 
Under  that  tower  she  lies ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sun  arise 
On  sueh  another  ! 

"  Still  grew  my  bosom  then, 
Still  as  a  stagnant  fen  ! 
Hateful  to  me  were   men, 

The  sunlight  hateful  ! 
In  the  vast  forest  here, 
Clad  in  my  warlike  gear, 
Fell  I  upon  my  spear. 

Oh,  death  was  grateful  ! 

"Thus,  seamed   with  many  scars. 
Bursting  these  prison  bars, 
Up  to  its  native  stars 

My  soul   ascended  ! 
There  from  the  flowing  bowl 
Deep  drinks  the  warrior's  soul, 
Skoal!  to  the  Northland!  skoal!" 

—  Thus  the  tale  ended. 


"  Well  done,  Nathan,"  said  his  father,  as  he  finished  and  climbed 
down  from  the  table.     "  Yon  will  make  a  famous  skald  in  time." 

"  That 's  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  father,"  said  Phippy. 
"  What  is  a  skald  ?  " 

"  When  this  viking  was  supposed  to  be  living,  skalds  were  the 
poets  of  the  time,  who  accompanied  the  kings  to  war,  and  then 
sang   of   their  great  deeds  in  time  of  peace,  when  the  kings  and 
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\yAVv\i)V<  were  ;isM'mI>lc(l  in  their  LircMt  luills.  catinn'  ;iii(l  drinking. 
Tilt'  iniiistrrls  wlio  s:mu-  so  loud  in  Prince  Ilildehrands  hall  wore 
skaM<.  1  sn|i]io>r  :  and  when  he  savs  tlu'V  stood  mute.  \vhil('  they 
heard  his  stoi-\  .  1  don  t  hcdiexc  he  meant  thai  they  were  ninte  al- 
t(>u:ether  with  astonishment,  lor  skalds  themselves  sometimes  mar- 
ried daughters  ol"  |)rinees." 

••  I  ilon't  know."  said  .Mrs.  Uodlev  ;  ''it  seems  to  me  that  he  knew 
he  was  hut  a  \ikinLi'  wild,  and  the  minstrtds  ahout  the  kinu:  would 
he  more  likely  to  ihiids.  as  the  kiuLf  thouuht.  whose  glory  they  had 
been  sinji-inu;." 

*•  Yon  should  take  the  viking's  part,  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Bodley  ; 
''though   to  he  sure   he  seemed  (juite  aljle  to  take  care  of  himself." 

"  But  what  heeame  of  the  little  girl?"    asked  Lucy. 

••  WImt  little  girl".'  "   asked  her  lather. 

••  Why.  the  viking's  little   girl.      lie   says   his  wife  was  a  mother." 

"' 8o  it  does.  1  do  not  hidieve  the  little  girl  lived,  or  the  father 
never  wouM  have  gone  into  the  forest  and  fallen  on  his  spear.  I 
sn])])ose  that  when  his  wife  and  child  were  dead,  this  Northman  fonnd 
life  wry  dilVerent  here  among  the  small  men  who  lived  ahout  the 
coast.  Irom  what  he  had  known  it  in  Xorwa}'.  A  Norway  pirate 
would  have  made  a  ])oor  llohinson  Crusoe.  What  made  Eohinson 
Crusoe's  life  so  interesting  was.  that  when  he  found  himself  alone 
on  the  i-laud.  he  set  ahout  tilling  the  gi-ound.  and  making  friends 
with  the  dumh  animals.  ;in,l  doing  what  a  I)rave.  ])atient  man  must 
do.  —  make  the  hest  and  not  the  worst  of  the  situation." 

••.\nd  that's  what  thesi- children  must  now  do."  said  their  mother; 
"go  to  hed  as  if  they  enjoyed  it."  So  each  went  out  of  the  room 
according  to  his  ,,i-  her  l)e<t  liking  :  Nathan  rniming  hackward, 
Phippy  with  a  hop.  skip,  and  jump,  and  Lucy  with  a  suceession  of 
little  curtseys  to  e\'er\'  one  present. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

ST.    VALENTINE. 


lIIE  coast  which  the  children  had  on  the  crust  down 
into  the  Hollow  was  good  for  one  or  two  days  yet, 
when  on  a  Monday,  toward  the  middle  of  February, 
the  air  became  raw  and  chill ;  the  sun,  even  at  noon, 
was  dull,  and  a  Q:reat  rino;  was  about  it.  Martin 
looked  at  the  sun  and  the  gray  sky  and  shook  his  head. 

"  There  '11  be  a  tempest  to-night,"  said  he  ;  "  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  last  throuo;h  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  goody,"  said  Phippy.  "  I  don't  care  how  hard  it  snows.  I 
wish  it  would  snow  so  hard  as  to  come  up  to  the  roof,  and  we  should 
have  to  dig  our  way  out." 

"  'T  ain't  so  much  fun  after  all,"  said  Martin,  who  knew  that  he 
would  have  to  do  most  of  the  shoveling.  "  But  if  it  does  snow 
and  cover  us  up,  I  guess  you  and  Lucy  will  have  to  get  the  kitchen 
shovel  and  dig  some.  Hen  and  I  had  to  dig  out  more  'n  once  up  at 
the  farm  in  winter  time.  Father,  he  could  dig  as  well  as  any  one, 
but  he  set  me  to  Avorking  when  I  w^as  a  little  mite  of  a  chap,  no 
bigger  'n  you." 

The  snow  began  to  fall  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  Mr.  Bodley 
came  out  from  the  city  at  night,  he  called  for  a  broom  and  swept 
himself  down  in  the  porch,  for  the  snow  was  flilling  fast,  and  the 
wind  was  blowino;  it  into  drifts.  There  was  a  hard  bottom  of  snow 
and  ice  to  receive  the  new  fall,  so  that  nothing  was  wasted,  and  the 
snow  fell  steadily  all  night  long.     When  the  children  looked  out  of 
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the  window  the  next  morning,  the  snow  was  still  falling,  ami  all  the 
trees  as  far  as  they  could  see  were  laden  with  a  heavy  weight  of  the 
white   fruit.      The   cvci-greens,   csju'cially.   with    their   hroad,   thick 


Maitin   with  his   Fiie    Shovel. 


masses  of  branches   and    twigs,  were    snowy  tents.     The  wind  had 
gone  down,  and  the  air  was  still,  hut  full  of  the  falling  Hakes.     At 
breakfast  there  was  mueli  lalk  of  what  was  to  be  done  that  day. 
"I  suppose  school  wcnit  keep  i)ut  half  a  day,"  said  X;ithan,  "and 
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I  think  you  'd  better  see  that  my  luncheon  basket  is  pretty  full, 
mother.  If  it  should  still  snow,  perhaps  you  'd  better  send  Martin 
or  Cousin  Ned  for  us  in  the  sleigh."  Mrs.  Bodley  laughed.  She 
was  used  to  Nathan's  important  airs. 

"  Uncle  Charles,"  said  Ned,  "  I  saw  a  stuffed  reindeer  at  the 
Natural  History  Rooms  the  other  day.  Won't  you  kindly  have  it 
sent  out  to  me  ?  I  think  it  may  be  best  to  harness  it  to  Japhet,  for 
I  shall  probably  have  to  go  after  these  children,  and  1  am  afraid 
Mr.  Bottom  will  lose  his  head,  there  is  so  much  snow." 

"  Oh,"  said  Lucy,  I  wish  we  might  stay  at  home  to-day  and  have 
mama  teach  us." 

"  I  think  I  will  keep  you  at  home,  Luc}^,"  said  her  mother,  "  but 
the  others  may  go  to  school,  if  they  like.  I  'm  afraid  Nathan 
would  be  disappointed.  I  think  he  has  set  his  heart  on  carrying  a 
good  lunch."  So  it  was  decided,  and  as  the  snow  was  pretty  deep, 
Martin  put  Mr.  Bottom  into  the  sleigh  and  drove  Nathan  and 
Phippy  to  school,  as  Avell  as  went  for  them. 

Lucy  meanwhile  was  to  have  her  lessons  at  home,  and  Cousin 
Ned  begged  that  he  might  be  teacher.  They  went  off  together  into 
the  library,  and  Ned,  to  make  himself  look  wiser,  put  on  a  pair  of 
gold-bowed  spectacles  which  he  found  in  a  drawer  and  placed  him- 
self in  front  of  Lucy. 

"First  class  in  spelling,"  he  called  out,  and  Lucy  got  up  and 
made  a  little  curtsey. 

"Spell  Ned  :  that 's  an  easy  word." 

"E-d-w-a-r-d." 

"  Well,  that 's  the  hardest  way  to  spell  it.  You  may  go  to  the 
head.     Now  define  Ned." 

"  Ned  is  —  is  a  cousin." 
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''  Oh,  he  is,  is  he  ?  Lucy  is  a  eousin,  too  ;  are  Ned  and  Lucy  all 
the  same  ?  " 

"  Ned  is  a  male  cousin.     He  is  a  younii:  man  ^vho  tells  me  stories." 

"  No,  he  is  n't  this  morninii:." 

"  Oh,  Cousin  Ned,"  said  Lucy,  suddenly.  '- 1  forgot  all  about  it. 
To-nionow  is  \'aleutiue's  Day.  Will  you  hel})  me  write  a  valentine 
after  1  've  learnt  my  lessons  ?    I  want  to  write  one  to  Nathan." 

"  How  do  you  mean,  help  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  Avrite  one,  and  I  '11  copy  it.  I  've  got  some  paper, 
some  beautiful  paper  with  a  lovely  border  to  it." 

•■  Well,  I  'II  write  it,  though  it  makes  me  feel  badly.  1  thought, 
perhaps,  you  'd  send  me  one." 

"Oh,  you're  too  big;  it's  only  children  that  send  valentines. 
Grown  people  don't  want  them."  Ned  pushed  his  spectacles  on 
hard,  and  said  he  would  try  to  write  a  valentine  for  Lucy  to  send 
to  Nathan  :  and  if  she  would  study  hard  till  he  got  it  done,  he  would 
give  it  to  her  to  copy  for  a  writing  lesson.  So  he  set  her  some  sums 
to  do,  while  he  took  another  slate,  and  set  about  writing  the  valen- 
tine. Lucy  finished  her  sums  and  was  drawing  pictures  long  before 
Ned  had  ended  his  task. 

"  Seems  to  me  I  'm  the  one  that 's  in  school."  said  the  young  man. 
"But  here  it  is,  and  I'll  dictate  it  to  you,  Lu(y'.  while  you  write  t)n 
your  beautifnl  paper."  Wy  the  time  the  dictation  was  done  and  the 
valentine  copied,  Mrs.  IJodley  came  to  see  how  the  school  was  get- 
tinii;  alonii;. 

"  Are  you  the  committee,  ma'am,  or  are  vou  the  parent  of  this 
school?  "  asked  Ned.  rising  and  making  a  bow. 

"Just  now  1  "ill  \\\v  old  lad\"  that  makes  o;increrbread  for  the  chil- 
(Ireu's  luiicheon."'  said  she.  "Do  \o\\  mean  to  have  more  than  one 
session  this  stormy  day,  sir?" 
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"  Not  for  me,"  said  Ned.  "  The  school  can  have  another  session 
if  it  wants  to,  but  the  schoohnaster  has  resigned." 

"  We  've  been  writing  beautiful  poetry,  mama.  It 's  a  valen- 
tine I  'm  o-oino;  to  send  to  Nathan." 

"Yes'm.  We  got  as  far  as  composition  to-day  in  our  school. 
Compose  yourself,  ma'am,  and  listen." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Lucy.  ''  You  don't  want  to  see  it,  do  you,  mama? 
Cousin  Ned  wrote  it,  and  I  copied  it ;  but  I  want  Nathan  to  see  it 
first." 

"  Well,  Nathan  shall  see  it  first ;  but  wdiat  do  you  think  of  this  ? 
Can  you  take  a  recess  long  enough  to  hear  a  letter  from  your  Aunt 
Lucy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Lucy.     "  Do  read  it.     Is  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  No ;  but  it  has  a  good  deal  about  Alice  in  it,  and  about  Hattie, 
too,  Ned  ;  so  you  will  like  to  hear  it,  and  hear  how  brave  your  little 
sister  has  been."  Hattie  was  Ned's  sister,  who  had  gone  out  to  the 
far  West  to  spend  a  year  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  Lape,  who  had  a  little 
daughter  two  years  younger  than  Hattie.  Alice  had  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  the  West,  on  the  prairie ;  but  Hattie  had  always 
lived  in  the  city,  and  was  visiting  her  uncle  now,  because  she  was 
not  well,  and  it  was  thought  that  she  would  grow  strong  if  she  could 
have  that  rough  western  life.  So  this  is  a  part  of  tlie  letter  wdiich 
Mrs.  Bodley's  sister,  Mrs.  Lape,  had  written  to  her  :  — 

"  Hattie  and  Alice  had  an  adventure  which  I  should  not  like  to 
see  repeated.  You  know  that  the  girls  have  ridden  horseback  a 
great  deal  since  Hattie  came.  All  the  fall  they  w^ould  ride  nearly 
every  day,  cantering  into  the  prairie,  and  making  their  way  through 
the  marshy  places,  coming  home  with  their  horse's  bridles  stuck  full 
of  the  feathery  red  flowers  wdiich  grow"  there.     The    mail    comes 
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tlii'co  times  a  week,  and  llu*  posl-ollicc  is  live  miles  away,  so  Hattie, 
M'ho  always  is  lnmgry  for  letters,  has  heeii  in  the  hahit  of  riding- 
there  and  back  with  Aliee  almost  e\-erv  mail  da  v.  The  olher  daw 
I  hesitated  about  lettin<z:  them  iro,  lor  a  storm  seemed  risinu:  ;  but 
they  were  so  eager,  that  1  finally  sent  them  off,  but  earlier  than 
usual.  Thev  had  been  gone  an  hour,  when  the  storm  cime  upon 
us,  and  the  snow  drove  down  i'uriously.  1  iMt  uneas\-.  but  the\- 
were  so  used  to  the  way,  and  the  horses  they  rode  were  so  trustv. 
that  I  went  about  my  work  and  tried  to  dismiss  my  anxiety.  Out 
here  on  the  prairie  we  get  fearless,  for  we  have  to  face  danger  in 
so  man}-  ways. 

"  But  when  night  came  and  the  storm  still  ke))t  on.  1  beu'an  to  uo 
to  the  door  every  few  minutes,  trying  to  make  them  out.  INIy  hus- 
band was  kite,  and  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  he  returned. 
He  ate  supper  and  then  said  that  he  would  get  the  ]>ryants  who 
lived  half  a  mile  away,  and  they  would  go  out  with  lanterns  to 
search  for  the  ii-irls  ;  M)ut  do  not  vou  fear,'  said  he,  'for  the  irirls 
will  let  the  horses  go,  and  they  will  lind  the  way  home.'  Of  course 
I  could  not  go  to  bed.  I  could  not  lie  down.  There  was  no  one  in 
the  house  with  me,  and  1  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I  passed  the 
hours.  At  length,  about  midnight,  as  1  was  peering  out  of  the 
window  between  m\'  hands.  1  saw  a  horse  stiaiggling  through  the 
snow  toward  the  house.  1  threw  my  shawl  over  my  head,  and 
rushed  out.  It  was  Alice's  horse,  (li|isv,  but  what  was  my  terror  to 
find  the  horse  was  alone.  Slu'  was  saddled  and  bi'idled.  1  dared 
not  thiidv  what  had  become  of  my  child.  1  led  the  horse  to  the 
barn,  and  rubbed  her  down,  and  gave  her  some  clean  straw,  and 
some  supper,  but  all  the  time  \\\\  heart  was  in  my  mouth.  Then  1 
went  l)ack  and  waite(l.  Still  no  one  came,  and  no  news.  Oh, 
Sarah.  1  won't  trv  to  tell  vou  of  all  that  1  thouiiht. 
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"  Then,  as  morning  just  began  to  dawn,  I  heard  the  baying  of  the 
dogs ;  I  knew  something  was  coming.  I  had  a  great  fire  on  the 
hearth,  and  all  manner  of  hot  cloths  and  hot  drinks,  and  water  on 
the  fire,  hardly  knowing  what  might  be  needed.  I  strained  my 
eyes  to  see.  Then  I  could  wait  no  longer  and  struck  out  through 
the  snow  toward  the  little  piece  of  wood  that  is  near  our  house,  in 
the  direction  of  the  sounds.  Soon  I  made  out  horses  and  men. 
Mr.  Lape  was  in  front  on  his  strong  horse,  carrying  Alice  in  his 
arms ;  Mr  Bryant  was  close  behind  with  Hattie. 

"  '  All  right,  all  right ! '  Henry  called  out,  and  I  was  so  glad  that 
T  burst  into  tears  and  laughs  at  once.  But  I  knew  they  would  need 
everything,  and  I  tumbled  through  the  snow  back  into  the  house. 
When  they  came,  I  asked  no  questions,  but  put  the  two  girls  right 
to  bed,  and  with  hot  drinks  and  hot  flannels,  I  had  soon  taken  the 
cold  out  of  them  and  got  them  to  sleep.  It  was  only  at  night  again 
that  I  heard  their  story.  It  seems  that  when  they  were  at  the  post- 
office  they  heard  some  talk  of  wolves  that  had  been  seen  on  the 
road  by  which  they  were  to  return,  and  they  were  frightened.  The 
men  ought  never  to  have  let  them  come  home  alone  after  that. 
They  lingered  before  starting,  and  finally  agreed  to  leave  the  path 
and  strike  by  a  shorter  way  home.  After  a  wdiile,  the  way  became 
rougher,  and  they  tried  to  get  back  again  into  the  path ;  they 
turned  in  the  direction  in  which  they  thought  it  lay,  but  though 
they  rode  and  rode,  they  could  not  come  to  it.  The  snow  was 
falling  and  darkness  had  come  on.  Alice  became  thorouglily 
frightened,  and  Hattie,  brave  girl,  kept  up  her  courage  wonderfully. 
At  length  they  did  not  dare  move  for  fear  of  getting  into  a  morass. 
Alice  was  cold,  and  begged  they  might  get  off  their  horses,  and  hug 
closely  together.     They  each  had  a  heavy  shawl  upon  the  saddle. 
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which  thov  wound  rouinl  their  Icet  to  serve  as  a  protection  in  the 
cold  and  irettinu:  down  into  the  tall  (h'v  irrass  thev  were  i)artlv 
protected  from  the  wind.  Each  wound  the  rein  of  her  horse  about 
her  wrist.  AHce  was  so  exhausted,  that  she  dropped  to  sleep  lying 
airain-r    Tlatti*'.    :tnd    while    a'^leep.  her   rein    heoanie    (letiidied.   and 


sia 


hi-d'-;   f-e    w3,    He 


Gipsv,  who  had  been  getting  restless,  feeling  free,  shook  herself 
and  galloped  away.  Hattie's  horse,  Charley,  tried  to  follow,  but 
Hattie  held  him  fast.  It  grew  colder  and  colder,  and  at  length 
Hattie  said  she  knew  they  would  be  frozen  if  they  stayed  there, 
and  they  must  both  mount  Charley  and  try  to  find  their  way  home. 
It  was  Alice  then  who  suddenly  thought  of  what  they  both   knew 
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but  had  forgotten,  that  if  they  were  to  let  Charley  go,  he  would  go 
straight  home,  just  as  Gips}^  no  doubt  had.  That  gave  them  new 
courage  and  hope,  so  Hattie  helped  Alice  up  on  Charley's  back  and 
climbed  up  herself  She  sat  in  the  saddle  and  made  Alice  sit  behind 
boy  fashion,  and  put  her  arms  around  her :  they  wrapped  their 
shawls  about  them  as  well  as  they  could,  and  let  Charley  go.  He 
M'ent  plunging  through  the  snow,  and  the  tumbling  about  helped  to 
warm  them.  But  they  were  nearly  dead  with  cold  when  about  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  house  they  heard  the  dogs.  They  thought 
at  first  it  was  wolves,  and  their  hearts  sank,  but  just  then  Leo  came 
bounding  up  to  them.  He  was  with  ^Ir.  Lape,  and  seemed  as  glad 
to  find  them  as  his  n:iaster  was. 

"  It  was  last  week  when  this  happened,  and  nothing  else  has  been 
talked  of  since,  but  I  notice  that  Hattie  does  not  say  as  much  about 
it  as  Alice  does.  She  said  to  me  yesterday,  '  Aunt  Lucy,  I  wish  you 
would  ^vrite  home  how  we  were  lost.  I  can't  somehow.'  and  I  don't 
wonder.  But  you  must  not  be  troubled,  Sarah.  In  a  new  country 
like  this  these  adventures  seem  to  be  necessarv,  and  I  suppose  we 
grow  hardened  to  them,  and  better  able  to  meet  the  next :  but  I  ear- 
nestly pra}^  that  the  girls  may  not  have  to  pass  such  another  night." 

Lucy  had  crept  closer  to  her  mother  as  she  read  the  letter,  and 
Ned  was  very  silent  when  it  was  finished. 

'•  Do  j-ou  think  Phippy  and  Nathan  will  get  lost  coming  home  ?  " 
whispered  the  little  girl,  who  began  to  be  afraid  of  the  snow. 

'"'Here  they  are  now  I  "  said  her  mother,  and  at  that  moment  four 
feet  were  heard  racing  through  the  hall.  The  children  burst  into 
the  library. 

'•  It  's  snowing  still,"  they  cried  both  together,  '•  Mother,"  said 
Nathan,  "  Martin  says  that  there  is  a  drift  out  by  the  barn  that  is 
eight  feet  high.     He  has  measured  it  with  a  pole." 
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"Yes,"  said  Phip])y,  ''and  he  says  that  Hen  wrote  him  in  a  let- 
ter from  Callloniia  tliat  lie  had  seen  snow  tluTc  eiLchtecn  I'eet  dee[) 
on  a  level." 

"•  Did  lien  measnre  it  with  a  ])()le  ?  " 

"He  mcasurcMl  it  with  a  jani,  I  iiuess,"  said  Ned.  "That  Hen  ot" 
Martin's  can  tell  the  longest  yarn  of  any  one  I  ever  heard." 

"  ]5ut  he  could  n't  poke  the  yarn  down  into  the  snow."  said 
Phippy.  "  But,  mother,  may  n't  we  play  John  and  Margaret  this 
afternoon  ?  And  Consin  Ned  can  ])e  a  pilgrim  too;  bnt  you  must  n't 
tip  the  Rock  over,  Cousin  Ned." 

"  I  think  Cousin  Ned  Avill  have  to  make  believe  that  he  steps  on 
the  Rock,"  said  Mrs.  Bodley.  "  Yes,  you  may  have  the  clothes,  but 
be  very  careful."  So  the  children  with  their  tall  cousin  all  went  up 
into  the  great  play-room,  with  its  six  great  windows,  and  Ned  was 
introduced  to  the  mysteries  of  John  and  Margaret  and  Plymouth 
Rock.  Years  ago,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  BotUey  were  3'oung,  before 
they  were  married,  indeed,  they  had  played  in  a  little  charade 
called  "  Pdgrim."  Mr.  Bodley  had  acted  the  part  of  John  Win- 
tlirop,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  Bodley  that  of 
Margaret  Wuithrop,  his  wife.  John  Winthrop  and  his  wile  were  not 
precisely  Pilgrims;  that  is,  they  did  not  belong  to  the  little  com])auy 
Avho  came  over  in  the  Mayflow^er  and  landed  at  Plymouth,  but  to 
the  richer  and  greater  number  who  came  over  ten  years  later  and 
made  their  home  at  Boston  and  Salem.  In  the  charade,  however, 
they  were  made  to  visit  Plymouth,  because  Charles  Bodley  looked 
so  much  like  the  picture  of  John  Winthrop,  it  was  said,  that  he  must 
be  made  to  represent  that  character.  And  though  there  was  no 
picture  of  Margaret  Winthrop,  everybody  said  that  Sarah  Winthrop, 
as  she  then  was,  must  look  like  that  sweet  woman  who  was  so  fair 
and  loving. 
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That  was  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bodley  were  married,  and  people 
looked  at  each  other  and  said  afterward  it  had  much  to  do  with 
their  being  married,  but  they  knew  better.  However,  they  had  a 
liking  for  the  dresses  they  had  w^orn  in  the  charade  and  kept  them 
carefully.  When  the  children  grew,  and  heard  about  the  Pilgrims, 
and  al)Out  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  Margaret  his  wife,  they 
were  allowed  as  a  special  treat  to  play  w^ith  the  costumes.  This 
afternoon  Nathan  put  on  the  knee  breeches  and  buckled  shoes,  the 
loose  frock  with  its  belt,  and  the  stiif  ruff  about  his  neck,  and  only 
needed  the  beard  to  make  him  quite  the  picture  of  his  great  an- 
cestor. Lucy  too,  with  her  white  kerchief  and  quaint  gown,  looked 
out  from  under  her  cap  with  a  modest  air  which  would  have  been 
becoming  to  Margaret  herself.  Plymouth  Rock  was  facetiously 
represented  by  an  old  fashioned  cradle  which  stood  in  the  play-room 
and  served  all  sorts  of  purposes  beside  that  of  a  rock ;  for  it  was  a 
convenient  wagon,  a  sleigh,  a  ship,  or,  wdien  turned  bottom  upward, 
a  hut  for  Robinson  Crusoe. 

When  evening  came  and  the  family  were  all  gathered  before  the 
blazino;  wood  fire,  the  children  fell  to  talkino;  about  their  afternoon 
sport. 

''  We  played  that  Cousin  Ned  Avas  a  wild  Indian,  papa,"  said 
Phippy.  "  He  was  a  Puritan  at  first,  but  he  jumped  about  too  much 
for  a  Puritan,  so  we  made  him  an  Indian,  and  then  he  could  dance. 
The  Puritans,  you  know%  never  danced  ;  they  always  went  to  church. 
Was  n't  it  queer  that  they  should  come  away  across  the  Atlantic  just 
so  that  they  could  go  to  church  as  much  as  they  wanted  to  ?  " 

'•  And  when  they  went  to  church,"  said  her  father,  '"  the  church 
had  no  steeple,  was  built  of  logs,  and  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
the   men   carried    iruns   into  it.     For    althousrh   tliev   could    iio   to 
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chiircli.  or   to   moetinir    as    tlicv  ("ill^'l    it.   tli('\'   had   I't-ar  ot'   savaL''e 


Going  to  Church   a  Dangerous   Pleasure. 


men  about  them,  wilder  tlian  your  cousin  Ned.      l)Ut   you  must  not 
think  of  them  as  always  '^oin*;-  to  church  ;  their  church  indeed  was 
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like  a  home  to  them,  which  they  loved  and  meant  to  protect ;  and 
it  was  because  they  thought  and  cared  so  much  about  those  things 
which  are  always  to  last,  that  they  were  so  brave  in  planting  the 
fields  and  buildinsr  school-houses  and  towns,"  and  beginninii:  a  o-reat 
state.  They  cared  for  each  other,  too.  I  don't  suppose  John  Win- 
throp  ever  sent  Margaret  any  valentines,  but  he  wrote  her  beauti- 
fid  letters  when  he  was  away  from  her  ;  and  when  he  came  to  this 
country,  wdiich  he  did  eighteen  months  before  she  came,  he  re- 
minded her  that  Monday  and  Friday  of  every  week,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  wherever  each  might  be,  they  w^ere  to  spend  the 
time  thinking  of  each  other  and  praying  for  one  another.  When 
two  people  like  John  and  Margaret  loved  each  other  so  tenderly, 
and  both  loved  God,  you  may  be  sure  that  there  was  happiness 
about  them  and  many  smiles  and  gentle  words." 

When  her  father  spoke  of  valentines,  Lucy  looked  cautiously  at 
Cousin  Ned,  who  looked  back  at  her,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  you 
tell,  Lucy,  and  I  won't."     But  it  put  an  idea  into  Phippy's  head. 

''  Why,  Nathan,"  said  she,  "  I  forgot  all  about  it.  To-morrow  is 
Valentine's  Day,  and  I  never  got  one  to  send  you.  I  meant  to  just 
as  sure.  I  '11  make  one  now.  No,  I  won't.  I  '11  buy  one  to-morrow. 
No,  I  Avon't.  I  tell  a'ou.  I  "11  think  of  you  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  if  you  '11  think  of  me  ;  that 's  the  w^ay  John  and  Mar- 
garet did." 

"  I  'd  rather  have  had  the  valentine,"  said  Nathan.  Lucy  could 
hardly  keep  still,  and  she  would  very  likely  at  that  moment  have 
told  her  secret  had  not  her  mother  just  then  sat  down  at  the  piano 
to  play  a  Mother  Goose  melody  as  a  signal  for  the  children  to  make 
ready  for  bed. 

"  As  this  is  St.  Valentine's  Eve,"  said  she,  "  we  '11  sing  Bobby 
Shafto  ;  "  so  they  all  gathered  about  her  at  the  piano  and  snng  the 
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>i()n_Lr.  imd  the  miisic  is  set  down  licre   for  the  use  of  all  who  wish   to 
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As  the  child i-eii  went  up-stairs  singmg  the  song  in  snatches,  Lucy 
whispered  to  Ned  : 

"  You  '11  be  sure,  won't  you  ?  " 

'•  Aye,  aye,"  said  Ned. 

And  sure  he  was  the  next  morning,  for  at  breakfast  time,  while 
they  were  all  talking  merrily,  a  pattering  of  feet  was  heard  outside 
in  the  entry  and  the  quick  thud,  thud  of  a  dog's  tail. 

"  That 's  Nep,"  said  Phippy.  "  He  wants  to  come  in,"  and  she 
jumped  down  and  opened  the  door.  Nep  trotted  in  and  went 
whisking  about  the  room. 

''  Oh,  he  's  got  a  letter,"  they  all  exclaimed. 

'^It  's  a  valentine,  I  know,"  said  Phippy;  "  give  it  to  me,  Nep." 
But  Nep,  who  held  something  in  his  mouth,  went  up  to  Nathan  and 
wagged  his  tail.  Nathan  took  the  package  from  his  mouth.  It  was 
covered  with  thick  brown  paper  to  keep  it  from  being  wet,  but  it 
was  addressed  to  Nathan,  and  so  the  little  boy  opened  it  and  dis- 
closed another  envelope  inside  addressed  to 

''  Nathan  the  Wise." 

"  That 's  for  me,  of  course.  Oo !  "  He  had  opened  the  envelope 
and  taken  out  a  prettily  bordered  valentine.  ''Lucy  sent  it,  I 
know,"  said  he,  "  for  it 's  Lucy's  printing,"  and  he  jumped  down 
and  ran  and  hugged  Lucy. 
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"Cousin  Neil  wroic  ii.  Imt   I  cuiiicMl  it."  said  slio, 
''  ( )li,  \  on  should  n't  tell.  fjU('\',"  said  X(m1.      "  It  's  a  secret 
"  Wliv.  that  's   just  wliat    it    is."  said    Xatlian.  who  had  Itccu  read- 
ing Ins  valentine,  and  now  he  I'ead  aloud  tu  all  Lucy's  valentine  :  — 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    BODLEY    PICTURE    GALLERY. 

The  great  snow  which  had  been  falhng  so  steadily  lay  on  the 
land,  but  the  sun  came  out  in  the  sk}^  and  burnt  warndy  from 
morning  till  night,  so  that  the  snow  melted  before  its  power.  It 
seemed  at  first  as  thouu'h  it  woidd  be  long  weeks  before  all  those 
great  heaps  of  snow  would  be  gone  ;  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  they 
would  be  gone  all  too  soon.  At  any  rate  the  snow  was  soft  and 
wet,  and  it  was  hard  times  under  foot.  It  was  not  well  for  the  chil- 
dren to  play  out-of-doors  very  much,  but  they  played  on  the  great 
barn  lloor,  and  they  played  in  the  sunny  garret.  One  day  they 
had  a  treat.  They  were  taken  to  town  to  see  Pattler's  Cosmorama. 
That  was  a  show  which  was  visiting  the  city,  and  very  fine  it  was. 
The  children  went  into  a  room  which  was  rather  dark,  and  found 
themselves  with  many  people,  while  Mr.  Pattler,  as  they  supposed 
him  to  be,  went  round  amongst  them  all,  talking  in  a  loud  voice. 

"  Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen  and  children,  and  look  through 
the  lenses."  The  lenses  were  glass  eyes  in  screens  arranged  around 
the  room,  and  when  one  looked  through  an  eye,  he  saw  a  great 
picture  before  him.  There  was  a  picture  before  each  lens,  and  each 
lens  w^as  a  magnifying  glass ;  so  that  all  the  people  were  busv  peep- 
ing through  the  eyes.  When  a  person  had  looked  at  a  picture 
pretty  thoroughly  he  felt  himself  gently  shoved,  and  knew  that 
some  one  wanted  to  take  his  place  ;  then  he  would  move  on  to  the 
next.  It  was  rather  a  curious  sight  to  see  all  the  people  stooping 
thus  and  getting  a  glimpse  at  the  Avonders  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
was  impossible   to   go  into   the   room,  without  wishing   to  peep;  it 
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sri'iucd  as  lliouu'li  eacli  juctmc  wliicli  one  had  not  seen  must  1)0 
quite  reiiiarkaldr.  .Mr.  Pattk'i'  luoNcd  al)()iU.  talkiiiu'  and  keeping 
his  crowd  ahvavs  stiniiiu. 

'•  Dont  hall"  shut  vour  eyes,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  't  aint  neces- 
sary ;  take  a  good  square  look.  That  's  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Terrible  scenes  there  whcMi  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem:  over 
a  million  of  men  said  to  have  l)een  destroyed.  You  can  see  the 
mutilated  folks  rolling  down  the  walls.  That  there's  Wa.-;hing- 
ton  cro.ssing  the  Delaware.  You  can  see  how  erect  the  Father  of 
his  Country  stood.  He  did  n't  mind  the  ice  one  hit.  He  was  gcjing 
to  cross  the  Delaware.  That  little  hoy  can  have  a  stool  to  stand  on, 
ma'am  ;  you  need  n"t  hold  him.  you  "11  oidy  strain  yourself.  Take  a 
stool.  All  these  crickets  round  the  room  are  meant  for  thi'  children. 
Then  there  's  Cohuuhus  halancinu"  an  egg.  You  see  he  's  just 
chipped  the  bottom  of  the  v^^^^  a  little.  Don't  tliiidv  much  of  the 
trick,  but  the  picture  's  a  line  one.  You  can  see  how  taken  aback 
all  those  dons  are,  and  the  v<X'^  's  real  natural.  A  St.  Bernard  Dog 
rescuing  an  Exhausted  Trav(der.  'J'hat  was  ])ainted  from  a  real  St. 
Bernard,  an<l  it  "s  a  genuiiu'  ]iortrait  of  the  dog." 

"The  exliausted  ti-avtder  looks  a  little  hke  you,"  said  the  ])erson 
AN  ho  \Na<  looking  at   the  ])ictui'e. 

'•  Well,  it  does,  a  little."  said  .Mr.  Battler.  '"  Fact  is.  I  sat  for  that 
])Ictuie.  The  artist  wauteil  to  take  me  and  the  dog  together,  but 
the  dog  wa'u't  willing.  He  put  a  beard  on  me.  so 's  to  <SQi  a  g(jod 
effect  of  snow  on  the  hair,  lie  said,  but  that  ratlu'r  destroyeil  the 
likeness;  but  I  see  you  know  a  good  ])ictui'e.  Now  that  next  one  — 
move  a  little,  bub.  and  let  the  gentleman  see  :  you've  been  there  a 
good  while;  you  call  eoiue  i)ack  again.  \'ou  know:  you  can  kee]") 
iroiuLi'    round,    no    extra    charue  ;     now    that    oui'    is   the    Peacock    in 
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contact  with  an  Iceberg ;  fine  brig  driving  through  the  fog  and 
brought  up  against  an  iceberg :  awful  accidents  happen  sometimes 
in  such  cases.  The  artist  read  a  long  description  of  it  that  was 
written  by  a  passenger  on  the  brig,  and  he  painted  the  scene  ac- 
cording ;  and  one  day  I  was  a  sitting  here,  when  a  gentleman,  just 
about  your  size,  a  leetle  grain  shorter  perhaps,  was  looking  through 
that  lens,  and  he  started  back. 

"  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  where  did  you  get  that  picture  ?  '  I  told  him. 
*  Well,'  says  he,  '  I  was  on  board  the  Peacock,  and  I  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  that  scene.  I  'd  like  to  buy  tiiat  j)icture.'  But  I  would  n't 
sell  it  to  him,  and  I  don't  duplicate  my  pictures.  But  he  signed  a 
certificate  saying  that  the  picture  was  a  correct  one.  You  '11  find 
the  certificate  hanging  up  side  of  the  lens." 

So  Mr.  Pattler  went  on,  and  Nathan,  and  Phippy,  and  Lucy,  who 
stood  on  stools  and  peeped  through  the  lenses,  thought  it  a  very 
wonderful  show.  Phippy  turned  it  over  in  her  lively  head,  and  the 
next  day  she  took  Nathan  aside  into  the  little  library,  which  led 
from  the  parlor,  and  was  not  much  used. 

"  Nathan,"  said  she,  "  I  've  thouii:ht  of  somethinii:.  You  know  the 
big  portfolio  of  pictures  ?  well,  lets  we  have  a  cosmorama  !  We  can't 
have  lenses  very  well,  and  I  think  they  're  rather  botliersome,  but 
we  can  have  a  picture  gallery,  and  we  can  have  it  right  here.  We  '11 
keep  the  door  locked  till  it 's  all  ready,  and  Ave  '11  charge  a  pin  for 
a.dmission." 

^'  That 's  first-rate,  Phippy,"  said  Nathan ;  '•  but  how  will  you 
hang  the  pictures  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  've  thought  of  that.  We  '11  stretch  some  cords  across,  — 
there  are  lots  of  little  thino-s  to  hang;  them  on,  —  and  then  we  can 
take  some  of  the  clothes-pins  and  pin  the  pictures  to  the  lines,  and 
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you  ran  Ix,'  Mr.  Pat llciv  Xatliaii.  and  lio  round  and  descril)t'  tlu'ui. 
auil  I  '11  sit  at  the  door  and  take  tlu'  })ins." 

Tlu'  \)\\x  jjortfolio  was  one  in  which  all  manner  of  castawa\' enirn^v- 
uvj:-^  wiTc  k('|)t.  and  the  (.'liihh'L'n  witc  always  allowcMl  to  loolc  at 
tht'iu  :  and  they  readdy  ohtahied  peruiissiou  to  use  the  lihrai-x'  lor 
soincthina-  very  special,  alter  they  had  once  told  their  inothci-  what 
that  special  thiui:-  was.  Nathan  printed  "  Positively  No  Adndssion," 
in  larii'c  letters,  and  pinned  it  oul>ide  the  door,  and  he  and  Phippy, 
evei'N'  sitart'  inouient  the\'  had.  were  rinminii"  to  tiie  lihrarv  and 
locking  themselves  in.  They  teased  everybod}'  for  pictures,  and 
talked  so  mysteriously  ahout  the  P.  G.,  that  when  at  lenirth  Nathan's 
sign  appeared  over  the  door,  — 

The   P.odi.kv   Picture  (r.vLLEiiY  : 

and  in  smaller  letters,  *•  Admission  One  Pin."  the  entire  Bodley  fam- 
ily was  as  fully  prepared  for  the  show  as  the  town  had  been  by  the 
advertisements  in  starinu'  letters  on  the  fences,  "Pattler's  Cosmorama 
is  Coming." 

''  I  have  only  one  pin  in  the  woidd."  said  Cousin  Ned  to  Lucy. 
'•  Do  you  thiidv  I  ought    to  give  that  up  ?  " 

''  Why,  what  do  you  pin  yourself  with  ?  "  asked  Lucy. 

"  Oh.  I  'm  all  buttoirs.  and  1  oidy  keep  the  pin  for  some  extraor- 
dinary emergency.     Amit  Sarah,  what  becomes  of  all  the  pins?" 

••  Ask  Lucy.  liUcy.  can't  you  t(dl  Cousin  Ned  what  becomes  of 
all  the  pins'.'  Where  they  go  to  ".'  •  Children,  what  becomes  of  the 
pins  ?  '     You  ktiow." 

'•Oh  yes."  said  Lucy.  ••  I'll  say  it."  So  she  stood  in  her  little 
piuafoi'e  in  front  of  Ned.  and  reciteil  :  — 
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Citii.DifKx!  what  heconies  of  the  pins 
That  are  put  in  the  cushion  each  day  ? 

They  vanish  away  before  e\ening  comes, 
Or  you  are  half  tired  of  play. 

I  will  tell  you  a  secret  re\ealed  to  me, 

As  I-lay  dreaminjj  one  night, 
By  a  queer  little  sprite  wlio  perclied  by  my  ear, 

And  showed  nie  a  curious  sight. 

Invisible  elves  who  watch  for  the  pins. 

In  each  corner  and  crevice  hide; 
They  seize  those  that  fall,  with  Joy  and  delight 

And  mount  on  the  pins  astride. 

They  ride  till  they  come  to  Fairy  Land, 

Wliere  elves  are  waiting  to  take 
The  pins  that  are  lost,  and  crooked,  and  lieut. 

And  wonderful  changes  make. 

They  turn  them  to  minims  and  musical  notes. 

Giving  to  each  a  sound ! 
Then  away  the  elves  fly  to  your  music  books, 

Where  melodies  sweet  are  found. 

Do  you  see  the  little  black  heads  in  a  row 

^V'liere  your  music  lesson  begins? 
Before  they  were  carried  to  Fairy  Land, 
The  notes  were  rows  of  pins ! 

The  elves  have  secured  them  behind  the  bars 

Arranged  for  piano  or  harp ; 
The  broken  and  bent  are  now  made  flat, 

The  other  pins  still  remain  sharp ! 
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Va\\\vv  lt\'  l)('u",i!"iiiL!:  or  Iton'owiiit:".  or  lt\'  sncrirK-in^"  liis  oim'  ]»iii, 
Neil  j)roiioiiiic('(l  liiiiisclf  ])r('i)ar('(l  for  admittance  to  the  liodlev 
Picture  (lallerv  ;  and  with  Mi-,  ami  Mrs.  liodlev.  Lncw  Mai'tin.  and 
tlie  servants  appHed  at  the  door  whei'e  Pliij)j)y  sat.  with  a  litth'  itox 
in  her  lap  in  uliich  to  receiw  the  pins  ol'  a(hnission. 

••  No  crooked  i)ins  I'eceived/' said  tlie  little  ticket-taker,  decisively. 

'•('an  yon  <;ive  nie  chain^-e  lor  this?"  asked  Ned  anxiously, 
]iri'sentin^^  a  rollinu-jiin  Avhich  he  had  borrowed  of"  the  cook.  '•  Or 
perha})^  it  will   take  in  me  and  my  laniily  ?  " 

'"No,"  said  Phippy.  ])i'omptly,  when  they  all  lamrhed.  '"It's  a 
counterfeit  pin  ;  it  "s  made  of  wood,  ami  I  '11  have  you  arrested  if 
you  try  to  ]kiss  it." 

'•  Well  then,"  said  Xed,  with  a  resigned  air,  "  1  suppose  1  must 
uive  u))  my  last  })in,"  and  he  drew  forth  a  pin  from  under  his  waist- 
coat. Pliip])y  eyed  it  susj)iciously  and  threw  it  down  to  see  if  it 
would  rinui,-.  as  she  said.  She  ])r()nonnced  it  genuine,  and  Xed  like 
the  re<t  was  admitted  to  the  picture-^'allei'V.  It  looked  like  wash- 
intf-dax'.  Lines  were  stretched  across  the  room,  and  all  manner  of 
pictures  were  hung  from  them  by  means  of  clothes  nippers.  Nathan 
was  present  with  a  long  stick,  with  which  he  pointed  out  the  excel- 
lences of  the  several  works  of  art. 

"AVhat  is  that  picture,  sir?"  aski'd  Mr.  l>odley.  as  he  spied  a 
gn-at  piece  of  brown  ])aper.  with  some  charcoal  marks  upon  it. 

^' That,  sir."  said  the  showman.  ••  is  an  oi-iginal  charcoal  sketch  by 
the  celebrated  artist.  Mr.  Kdward  (J.  Adams,  representing  the  racer, 
Mr.  Pottom.  now  in  the  ])o-se<<ion  of  the  Bodley  Family.  It  is  a 
very  life-like  portrait.  The  horse  has  his  head  a  little  on  one  side, 
to  indicate  that   he  is  a  wiaver." 

••  lie  dill  it  ever  <o  (piickh."  spoke  uj)  Phi])py.  who  having  let  in 
all  the  people,  was  eagerly  running  about  to  show  the  gallery. 
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"It  looks  a  little  pinched,  and  not  so  full  fed  as  the  original," 
said  Mr.  Bodley. 

"  Oh,  that 's  because  it  is  in  the  style  of  Herring,"  said  the  com- 
placent artist. 

''  It 's  a  perfect  picture,"  said  the  showman  ;  "  we  've  been  asked 
a  very  large  sum  for  it.  If  you  wish  to  write  a  certificate,  sir,  stat- 
ing that  it  is  a  first  rate  picture,  we  will  allow  you  to  do  so,  and  will 
hang  the  certificate  under  the  picture." 

"  What  does  this  represent  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bodley,  pointing  to  a 
picture  of  the  inside  of  a  meeting-house,  where  the  people  were  all 
evidently  in  great  fright,  and  an  old  man  with  long  gray  beard,  and 
a  sword  raised  over  his  head,  was  standing  in  a  doorway. 

"  That,"  said  Nathan,  hesitating.  "  Phip,  what  is  that?  I  've  for- 
gotten.    There  is  n't  any  name  on  it. 

"  That 's  the  Massacre  of  Something,"  said  Phippy,  ready  for 
everything  except  to  confess  her  ignorance.  "  That  man  is  an  aw- 
ful man,  though  he  looks  so  good,  and  he  's  drawn  his  sword,  and 
mothers  hold  their  babes  closer,  and  soon  he  will  smite  them  till 
not  one  shall  be  left." 

"Is  that  in  the  Bible,  mama?"  asked  Luc}^,  who  was  a  little  im- 
pressed by  Phippy's  tragic  manner. 

"  I  think  Phippy  made  that  up.  We  must  ask  your  father,  Lucy. 
I  had  quite  forgotten  that  picture.  It  is  one  that  he  drew  a  good 
many  years  ago.  Charles,  I  did  n't  know  we  had  that  drawing  of 
yours.     It  is  too  good  to  be  hidden  in  the  portfolio." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  does  n't  tell  the  story  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Bodley, 
"  for  Phippy  has  turned  it  quite  round.  When  the  show  is  over,  I  'U 
tell  the  story  to  the  children." 

"  Oh,  tell  it  now,"  said  Nathan.  "  The  gallery  will  be  open  for  a 
week." 
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"Yes,"  said  Pliippy,  ••  and  you  liavc  all  seen  your  \m\>  \V()rtli  to- 
iiiu'lit,"  and  with  llial  she  liu>ti('(l  tlicni  out  of  tlu'  room  and  shut 
tlu'  door.  It  was  i-aljicr  unccrciuouious  :  l»ut  llicii.  tlir  ])ric('  of  ad- 
niissiou  was  certainly  low.  Tlic  cliildrcn  Liathcrcd  about  llidr 
father.  a<  he  |)ro|)o<c(l  to  tell  llicui  the  story  of  the  man  wiili  ilie 
lonij,'  heard. 

••My  story."  he  heiian.  '•  is  (ii'st  of  three  men.  You  know  when 
John  and  Margaret  Winthi-op.  and  others,  came  here  and  settled,  it 
was  heeause  they  did  not  like  the  way  thinus  were  u'cjlnu- on  in  Knu- 
land.  After  tlie\-  left,  there  was  still  more  ehanu'e,  and  the  fiiends 
whom  thev  had  left  hehind  in  Ent^-land  i!:rew  restless  and  uneasy, 
ieariuLi:  that  EiiLi'land  was  to  he  not  only  depriyed  of  her  liherty.  hut 
made  to  he  ohedient  to  the  liomish  Church.  At  lenii'th  matters 
<'ame  to  such  a  ])ass,  that  Parliament  and  the  Kinu*  came  to  hlows. 
Parliament  jirofessed  lo  he  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  when  the 
Kini;-  was  ca|itured.  that  was  ("hai'k's  I.,  he  was  Irieik  condemned 
to  death,  and  executed.  Then  came  a  period  wluui  England  was 
calleil  a  connnonwealth,  and  not  a  kingdom,  just  as  Massachusetts  is 
calle(l  a  connnonwealth.  and  ( )liyer  Cromwell  was  Protector.  The 
people  hei-e  watched  these  changes  in  England  with  great  interest, 
and  felt  that  what  they  had  acoomjdished  in  this  country  was  done 
also  ;it  honu'  in  England  ;  hut  in  realit\-  a  stuhhorn  and  unwise  king 
had  heeii  killecl.  while  the  kingdom  I'emained.  and  hy  ;ind  l»y  the 
people  swung  hack  to  many  of  the  old  ways,  and  the  son  of  Charles 
the  First  eanie  to  the  throne  and  was  called  Charles  the  Second. 
Now  the  ]i(M)])le  hei-e  had  hetui  careful  not  to  say  too  much,  and  so 
when  tlu'  new  king  was  in  ]t()wer,  they  had  not  come  into  too  great 
dilliculty.  and  were  left  to  n'o  on  as  before.  thoui>-li  they  \vere 
watched   a   little   more   closely. 
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"  There  were  some  men  in  England  who  did  not  feel  at  all  easy 
when  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne ;  they  were  those  who  had 
acted  as  judges  at  the  trial  of  the  king's  father.  The  king  called 
on  these  men  to  surrender  themselves.  Some  did  so,  some  tried  to 
escape,  and  of  these  some  failed,  and  others  succeeded.  Three  who 
escaped  came   to   this  country,  for  they  were  sure  of  finding  some 


friends,  and  they  were  so  far  away  from  the  king,  that  they  were 
less  likely  to  be  taken  captive.  They  were  John  Dixwell,  Edward 
Whalley,  and  his  daughter's  husband,  William  Goffe.  When  they 
first  came  to  the  country,  they  were  received  with  honor,  for  they 
had  served  with  distinction  in  Cromwell's  army,  and  had  many 
friends  in  the  colony  ;  Whalley,  indeed,  was  Cromwell's  cousin.  I 
think  tliev  did  not  all  come  over  together.     Colonel  Dixwell  was  not 
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with  the  otlu'i's  all  of  the  tiiiu'.  He  li\c(]  cliictlv  in  Xcw  Ilavoii. 
wluTc  he  went  1)\'  tlic  name  ot"  .lames  Daxids.  in  order  not  to  attract 
jittention,  I'oi*  it  was  known  that  he  was  in  this  country,  and  zealous 
friends  of  the  kinu'  would  not  have  hesitated  to  take  him  and  send 
him  hac  k  to  England,  lie  spent  much  of  his  time  alone,  or  with  a 
frieiiil.  a  minister  of  New  Haven,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pierpont,  to  whom 
he  told  his  secret.  By  and  l»y  In*  married,  and  a  family  grew  u]) 
ahout  him.  Just  hel'ore  he  died,  in  1088,  he  told  his  real  nanu'.  and 
then,  when  there  was  no  more  danger,  and  his  children  were  proud 
of  their  father's  fame,  the  name  Davids  was  given  up.  and  that  of 
Dixwell  resumed. 

••  Whalley  and  CJolfe  had  a  more  exciting  time.  While  they  w  ere 
in  Boston,  they  heard  that  ten  of  the  judges  had  been  tried  in  Eng- 
land, sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  ;  and  thinking  they  were  not 
safe  in  so  j)rominent  a  place,  they  left  Boston  and  went  to  New 
Haven.  Meanwhile,  word  had  come  from  England  to  the  (Jovernor 
of  Massachusetts,  that  they  were  to  be  arrested  and  brought  back 
to  Enirland.  Two  voung  men,  recently  from  England,  thouu^ht  it 
would  l)e  a  feather  in  their  cap  to  catch  the  judges;  so  they  took 
the  commission  and  set  out  for  New  Haven.  The  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut. (Jovernor  Lute,  lived  in  (Juilford.  and  it  was  necessary  lirst 
to  see  him  and  get  j)apers  authorizing  tlu-m  to  arrest  the  judges  in 
New  Haven.  They  needed  fresh  horses,  also,  to  take  them  on  their 
journey,  it  was  Saturday  evening  when  they  reached  the  (lov- 
ernoi'.  He  was  secretly  w  illiug  that  the  judges  should  escape,  so  he 
thought  vei'v  slowlv  over  the  matter,  and  told  the  young  men  finally 
that  he  could  do  nothing  about  it  that  night,  since  Saturday  night 
was  the  same  as  Sunday,  and  the\'  must  wait  until  Monday.  Mean- 
while woid    had   been  sent    on   to   New  Haven,  and   the   judges  were 
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warned  of  their  danger.  Mr.  Davenport,  the  niini.ster  in  New  Haven, 
was  their  warm  friend,  and  when  he  came  into  the  pulpit  Siniday 
morning,  he  gave  out  his  text  from  Isaiah  16,  verses  3,  4  :  '  Take 
counsel,  execute  judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the 
midst  of  the  noon-day  ;  hide  the  outcasts  ;  bewray  not  him  that 
wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab  ;  be  thou  a 
covert  to  them  from  the  face  of  the  spoiler.'  And  then  he  preached 
such  a  sermon,  that  all  the  people  understood  clearly  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them.  So,  when  Monday  came  and  brought  the  two  young 
royalists  with  the  power  to  arrest,  everybody  was  on  the  alert.  It 
is  said  that  the  judges  were  hidden  under  a  bridge,  which  the  two 
men  crossed  on  their  way  to  town. 

"  Goffe  and  Whalley  said  they  did  not  wish  to  get  their  friends 
into  trouble,  and  offered  to  surrender  themselves,  and  the  authori- 
ties in  town,  reluctant  at  first,  were  almost  ready  to  consent  to  this ; 
but  Mr.  Davenport  stoutly  stood  up  for  their  liberty,  and  finally  the 
two  royalists  left  town  without  finding  them.  They  were  hidden  in 
the  woods  near  the  town,  and  then,  to  be  more  secure,  found  a  hid- 
ing place  under  some  great  boulders  on  West  Rock.  They  built  a 
rude  covering  of  boughs,  and  stayed  here  for  three  months,  having 
their  food  brought  to  them  by  a  friend.  But  that  could  not  last 
always,  and  they  went  to  Milford,  where  they  were  hidden  for  two 
years  in  the  house  of  Mr,  Tomkins,  keeping  so  quiet  that  they  did 
not  even  o-o  into  the  orchard.  It  must  have  been  tedious  enoug-li  for 
them,  but  their  danger  was  not  ov^er.  In  1664,  three  commissioners 
were  sent  over  by  King  Charles  II.  to  bind  the  Colonies  more  closely 
to  the  king,  and,  among  other  duties,  they  were  charged  W'ith  that 
of  brineiner  back  the  iudires.  It  would  have  been  harder  now  to 
evade  this  command,  for  there  were  more  persons  in  the  Colonies 
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ulio  wished  to  have  the  kiiiLL's  favor,  and  then  the  three  cotmuission- 
ers  wei'e  men  \vlioin  it  would  he  danu'eroiis  to  <h>ohey.  So  it  Avas 
thoiiLilit  hest  to  liiid  for  tlie  two  a  safer  retreat,  one  I'ui'ther  in  the 
conntrv.  and  it  was  finally  au'roed  to  iiide  them  in  lladle\.  on  the 
Coniu'ctient  Kiver.  in  Coiniecticut,  a  hnndred  miles  from  Milfoid. 
Tliev  t  I'avided   oidv    h\-   niuht.    to  avoid   diseoverv,   and   nnist    have 


The  Judges'    Cave 

I)een  a  week  nearh"  on  the  wa\'.  ^u'oinsj:  tlu'oiiu'h  the  almost  trackless 
forest.  Their  resting  ])laces  were  called  harhoi's,  an<l  the  name 
which  the\'  i^ave  to  one  of  them.  PilLirim  Ilarljor.  near  Meriilen.  is 
still  so  called. 

••  In  Iladley  they  W(>r(^  ronceal(Ml  in  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ihissel. 
and  iiere  they  lived  for  ahout  lifteen  years,  their  hidinu"  place 
known  only  to  a  very  few  persons.     1   will  draw  for  you  a  plan   of 
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Plan  of  Upper  Story  of   Mr.   Russel's   House. 


Mr.  Russel's  house,  and  you  can  see  how  it  was  arranged.  It 
had  two  stories  and  a  kitchen  of  one  story.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  large  chimney  was  a  closet, 
leading  from  the  judges's  cham- 
ber, and  in  the  floor  was  a  trap- 
door by  which,  in  case  of  sudden 
danger,  they  could  let  themselves 
down  into  a  closet  immediately 
below,  and  through  that  again 
into  the  cellar. 

"  Mr.  Whallev  was  the  older 
man,  —  you  will  recollect  that 
Goflfe  married  his  daughter,  — -  and 
the  long  confinement  preyed  on  his  health  and  spirits.  But  he 
lived  nearly  ten  years  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Mr.  Russel's 
house,  when  he  died,  leaving  his  companion  alone,  who  spent  five 
years  more  in  solitude,  dying  about  1679.  But  about  a  year  or 
so  after  Whalley's  death,  there  happened  something  which  was  so 
strange   to  the  people  of  Hadley,  that  I  must  tell  it  to  you. 

"  You  have  heard  of  King  Philip's  War,  when  the  Indians  made 
one  final  effort  to  drive  away  the  Englishmen,  who  they  saw  were 
fast  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  live  in  the  same  country. 
Well,  it  was  not  so  much  the  people  in  Boston  and  other  towns  wbo 
feared  the  attacks  of  the  Indians  as  it  was  the  formers  in  the  lonely 
cabins,  and  the  little  villages  in  the  interior,  away  from  soldiers  and 
forts.  The  Indians,  gliding  through  the  forests,  would  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  appear  before  this  or  that  village,  and  without 
warning  would  fall  upon  the  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
their  fire-arms  and  their  cruel  tomahawks.     It  was  the  first  day  of 
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v^v\){vn\\)v\\  hi7-").  Nvlu'ii  the  pi'()[)l('  of  the  little  vill;i;j;L'  of  lladlcy 
were  all  ill  the  nieeting-liouse,  observiiii:'  a  last  day.  and  jirayiiiu' 
Goil  that  th('\'  iiiiLi:lit  he  dtdivcrcMl  Iroiu  the  savages.  Suddenly  the 
alarm  was  t:iveii  that  a  hody  of  liuliaiis  had  even  now  aj)j)eared  and 
had  surroundi'd  the  ehureli.  The  men  in  the  church  were  armed, 
as  they  always  were,  and  they  prepared  to  resist;  but  there  Avere 
women  and  children  there,  and  some  too  in  the  houses  outside,  and 
the  Indians  swarmed  about,  so  that  a  great  Tear  fell  upon  them  that 
tliev  were  to  he  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  All  at 
once,  no  one  knew  how.  when  they  were  excited  and  divided  in 
their  minds,  an  old  man  with  long  llowing  hair  and  gray  heard,  in 
quaint  costume,  appeared  in  tlu'  midst  of  them,  sword  in  hand,  and 
took  connnand,  without  asking  leave.  He  disposed  the  people,  ar- 
ranged the  defence  and  attack,  and  at  the  head  of  the  company 
drove  away  the  Indians,  and  then,  as  suddenly  as  lie  had  a})peared, 
so  suddenly  he  vanished.  The  people  asked  in  wonder  who  it  was, 
hut  nohodv  could  \A\.  They  could  only  say  that  (»od  had  sent  his 
angel  ami  didivereil  ilieiu  from  the  hand  of  tlii'  enemy.  It  was  only 
vears  afterward,  when  Mr.  Kussel  was  dead  and  Whalley  and  (lofle 
were  dead,  that  it  was  understood  that  this  old  man  was  (leneral 
Goffe,  who  had  been  a  general  in  Cromwelfs  army,  a  judge  of 
Charles  the  First,  a  refugee  to  America,  and  had  been  concealed  for 
years  in  a  chamber  of  Mr.  Russel's  house.  It  was  this  scene  that  I 
tried  to  ])icture  as  you  saw." 

••  1  did  lit  know  it  was  coming  out  so,"  said  Pliippy.  in  admiration, 
for  she  dearly  loved  a  story,  but  had  quite  forgotten  what  started 
this  one.  That  was  the  end  of  the  story,  and  as  it  was  not  quite 
time  for  the  children  to  go  to  bed,  they  were  allowed  to  get  out 
their  corn  poppers  and  po[)  corn  in  the  lire-place.  It  was  many 
vears  after  this  storv  that  "Alba"  wrote  this  Little  Folk  Son;-:  — 
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Pip,   pop, 
Hip,  liop. 
Tip,  top. 
Pop  corn  ! 

Out  of  the  pnn 

Into   the  fire. 
Bursting  and  bouncing 

Hiofher  and  lii'jlier. 


CO 


',ii«rt;i \' 


Popping   Corn. 

Ouf,  of  the  fire. 
Over  the  hearth, 

With  burning  of  fingers, 
Scrambling,  and  mirth. 


White  as  new  snow. 

Yellow  as  gold, 
You  M  better  be  patient 

Till  I  am  cold. 
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CITAPTKIJ    V. 

WAXi)i:i;i:ifs. 

It  was  not   oiilv  when    Pattlcr'^  Cosiiioraina  was   to  bo   sci'ii.  that 
the  ('liiMi'cii  went  to  town.      As  winter  wore  away,  and  sjiriiiL:'  In'^an 

to    u'ivo    promise    ot"    its 
coniiiiL!-.  there  seemed  to 
he  more  to  take  tliem  to 
town.    ]K'rha[)S     heeanse 
I     it    was    harder    to     lind 
4'v'     occupation   in  the    ctJim- 
'Y^  try.      At    any    i-ate.    Mr. 

"i     Bottom    was    l;ept    hiisy 
trottino-    hack  and  forth, 
and    the    carryall   which 
'"''  I'ollowed    liim   often    cai-- 

ried  all  ihi'  children. 
They  liked  hest  to  drive 
home  1)\'  one  of  the  less 
crowded  strt'ets.  which 
passeil  the  puhlic  com- 
mon, and  it  was  a  nevi'r 
failiiiLi'  sonrce  of  amuse- 
ment to  watch  the  va- 
^^■^"^  rious  ])ersons  who  stood 
in  the  hroad  walk  and 
plied  theii"  \arioiis  trades.  There  was  the  hlind  man  who  sat  inside 
of  his    cart    and   peddled   oranges,    apples,    candy,    and    cigars.      It 


Chestnuts,    Piping   Hot. 
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was  a  substantial  cart,  with  glass  windows  to  keep  off  the  rain, 
and  curtains  all  about,  and  the  trader  looked  like  a  bust  of  a  blind 
man,  for  his  legs  were  dropped  down  under  the  cart,  but  at  night 
time  he  could  crawl  out,  shut  up  his  shop,  and  trundle  it  away 
himself.  Then  there  was  the  woman,  who  sold  chestnuts  to 
schoolboys,  and  roasted  them  right  before  tlieir  eyes.  There  was  the 
man  who  weighed  any  one  who  would  sit  in  the  chair  wliicli  he  pro- 
vided, and  the  man  with  a  telescope,  which  looked  as  if  it  were  to 
shoot  some  distant  star,  and  the  boot-blacks,  who  pitched  coppers. 
Every  one  seemed  to  be  at  home  there,  and  day  after  day  the  same 
groups  would  appear.  Tlie  peddlers  and  show  people  were  as  regu- 
lar as  the  shopkeepers,  who  opened  their  stores  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  from  the  counnon. 

But  one  day,  after  they  had  left  these  flxmiliar  sights,  they  came 
upon  a  boy  and  girl  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  whom  they  looked  at 
eagerly.  The  street  w'as  crowded,  and  Martin  had  to  stop  the  horse 
and  wait  patiently  some  time  for  the  stream  of  wagons  to  piiss, 
so  that  they  had  an  opportimity  to  watch  the  faces,  and  even  to 
catch  a  little  of  the  music  which  came  dolorously  from  the  queer 
shaped  organ,  or  hurdy-gurdy,  which  the  boy  was  grinding,  wliile 
the  girl  thumbed  the  tambourine.  They  played  patiently  and  sadly, 
but  did  not  get  many  pennies.  People  were  hurrj^ng  by,  and  there 
were  so  many,  that  each  one  left  it  to  his  neighbor  to  give  money. 

"  Do  let  me  give  a  penny,"  said  Lucy,  feeling  in  her  pocket  for 
her  little  purse. 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Nathan.     "I'd  like  to  give  one." 

''  Well,"  said  their  mother,  '•  you  can  give  your  money  to  Gabriel, 
Lucy,  and  Nathan  can  give  his  to  Evangeline." 

"  Why,  how  did  3'ou  know  their  namas  ?  "  asked  Phipiiy  in  aston- 
ishment. 
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"Oh,  I    l;-iioss(m1.      Let    us   sec    il"    thcv   will    not    imswer  to   tliem. 
Come    lici-c.  (!;il>i-'n'l  :    couu'    Ikt".  1'>v;i."'    snid    slic.  :iiul    tlicv    stoj)])('(l 

tln'ii"   jilayiiiLi'   and   came 

n     to   the    side   of   the    ear- 

!        . 

riage.    '•  These  lit  lie  chil- 
li dren    \<:\\\\     to     Ll'lNc    voil 
^1^.-'      -    1     -oiiiethiiiL^     for     ])lavinj^ 
•"^        M)  pleasantly.  "      (lal)riel 
took     oil"    his     ca])     and 
-^mile(].  and  K\  a  held  out 
her  tanil)0urine. 

''  Is    your    name    ( la- 
^S     briel  ? "     asked    IMiiiuiv. 


The      l)oy     smiled      and 
nodded,     for     Lucy    ]»ut 
/■"''{      her  coin  into  his  ca]). 

••  Why.  mama,  he  says 

it    is."  said    IMiippy.   and 

X\     at  that    moment    Martin 

0S>:-'     -tarted      the     horse,    and 

^■^.'      (  iahritd    and    l"]\anL;'eline 

!rtrea1e(l     to    the     side- 

^     walk. 

^'^'''^'^^  ^^-^-  -AVe  will  j.lay  he  un- 

derstood." said  .Mis.  !),)  llcy  ;  ••()nl\-  ihiuk  how  many  miles  ihey 
must  liaNc  tra\('le(l.  'I'hey  look  as  il"  they  had  come  from  Italy, 
and  had  cros-e(l  the  .\tlautic.  l^oor  childi-en.  this  chilly  March  in 
the  North  must  seem  to  them  a  jioor  exchauLTe  for  their  oM  home. 
1  womler  il"  ("oluiuhus  would    not    ha\'e  turneil  aliout  and    left  Anu'r- 
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ica  undiscovered,  if  he  had  foreseen  how  many  forlorn  oro-an- 
grinders  were  to  follow  him  in  search  of  gold  and  happiness." 
She  said  this  last  to  herself,  for  the  children  were  busy  talking  about 
the  boy  and  girl,  and  wondering  how  their  mother  could  have 
guessed  their  names. 

'•Any  way,"  said  Phippy,  "  I  think  Evangeline  is  a  lovely  name. 
It 's  good  enough  for  any  one.  I  think  I  '11  be  called  Evangeline  ; 
children,  you  may  call  me  Evangeline  for  the  present."  Phippy 
was  not  over  fond  of  her  name  Philippa,  and  had  a  way  of  puttin[»- 
it  aside  like  a  torn  dress  every  now  and  then,  and  arraying  herself 
in  a  new  and  more  charming  one.  So  after  they  reached  home,  Mrs. 
Bodley  heard  Phippy  trying  on  her  name.  '•  Evangeline  !  where 
are  you?"  "Coming  this  moment,  ma'am,"  Phippy  would  reply  to 
herself,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  had  persuaded  Nathan  and 
Lucy  to  use  the  name.     Cousin  Ned  was  not  so  easily  managed. 

"Phippy,"  said  he,  "you  are  more  like  Queen  Philippa  than  you 
are  like  that  mournful  and  patient  Acadian  damsel.  You  would 
have  whisked  off  with  some  one  else  long  before  you  found  Gabriel." 

"  No,  I  should  n't,"  said  she,  stoutly,  though  she  did  not  in  the 
least  know  what  her  cousin  was  talking  about.  "  I  should  always 
have  been  faithful  to  Gajjriel,  and  we  should  have  played  together 
just  as  long  as  we  could  stand.  I  'd  have  danced,  though,"  she 
added.  "I  'd  like  to  shake  a  tambourine  and  make  it  jingle  ;  "  and 
seizing  her  cousin's  hat,  she  tapped  it  on  the  crown,  and  went  whirl- 
ing round  the  room,  holding  it  in  the  air. 

'•  Ask  your  Cousin  Ned  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Evangeline,"  said 
her  mother,  who  had  come  in  and  heard  the  last. 

"  No,  Aunt  Sarah,  you  tell  it ;  and  if  you  will,  I  will  tell  a  little 
one  afterward  that  I  do  nt)t  believe  you  ever  heard." 
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"Poll!"  said  Nathan.  "I  don't  believe  there's  a  story  my 
ninthiT  HfN'cr  hear(L" 

*•  Wait  and  see,"  said  Ned  ;  ••  l)ut  let  ns  hear  ahont  Phijipy  first.  I 
mean  ahont  P^vantj^eline."     So  Mi-s.  Bodlev  heii;an. 

"  The  story  that   yonr  ])aj)a  told   you  was'of  a  time  when    the  In- 


^i^^^^ssril'  fe 


'"^^MyW:'': 


:^I^*^- 


An   Old    Block    House   bu,,t   by    tlie    Fier.cn. 


dians  were  (iiihtiui;-  against  the  Enixlisli.  A  hnialred  vears  after 
King  Philips  War  came  oin-  \Var  for  Independence;  hut  when  the 
_U"reat  n'enerals  of  that  war  weic  Nonnij:  men  they  were  still  loyal 
subjects  oC  KuLi'land.  and  were  helpinu'  the  Enu'lish  to  dri\'e  out  the 
French  who  occupied  parts  of  the  country'  in  the  interior.  The 
French  and  some  ol'  the  huhans  wi're  I'riendly  to  each  other,  and  all 
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along  on  the  skirts  of  the  Colonies  forts  had  been  built  by  the 
French,  with  the  aid  of  Indians,  and  the  Enghsh  fought  to  get  pos- 
session of  them.  These  forts  had  strong  block-houses,  as  they  were 
called,  Avliich  were  made  of  solid  chestnut  logs.  The  lower  part  had 
no  doors  or  windows  on  the  outside  ;  the  upper  story  projected,  and 
through  openings  the  men  inside  could  fire  down  upon  the  enemy  as 
he  approached. 

"  There  were  hardy  lighting  men  on  both  sides,  and  sharp  contests 
followed  for  the  possession  of  the  forts.  But  there  was  one  little 
country  on  the  northeastern  border  where  there  were  no  forts  ;  the 
people  who  lived  there  were  French  by  birth,  yet  for  some  time  had 
been  under  English  rule.  They  were  a  peaceable  people,  who  had 
no  liking  for  fighting,  but  tilled  the  ground,  and  had  their  flocks 
and  herds,  went  to  church,  and  had  their  merrv-makino-s.  The  mrh 
spun  and  wove  ;  the  men  were  farmers  and  blacksmiths  and  fisher- 
men. The  country  was  called  by  them  Acadie  ;  the  English  gave  it 
the  name  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland.  Although  these  people 
were  French,  they  ha<l  no  wish  to  fight  against  the  English  in  tlie 
w\ar  wdiich  was  going  on  ;  though  they  were  English  subjects,  they 
could  not  be  made  to  fight  against  the  French,  and  were  called 
French  neutrals,  because  they  belonged  to  neither  party  in  the  war. 
But  the  English  were  suspicious  of  them.  They  imagined  that  they 
would  join  the  French,  and  they  determined  to  make  that  impossi- 
ble. So  one  day  a  fleet  of  English  vessels  came  to  anchor  in  the 
beautiful  Bay  of  Minas,  around  which  the  lands  of  these  people  lay, 
and  proclamations  were  sent  out  in  the  king's  name  for  all  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  in  their  churches  and  hear  an  important  message. 

"  Evangeline  and  Gabriel,  of  whom  I  promised  to  tell  you,  were 
Acadians,   and   were   living    near  the    bay  at    the    time    when    the 
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English  licet  saiKMJ  iiiio  llic  Iiailior.  J^vaiiLi'diiH'  was  liic  daiiLilileT 
of  Hciu'dict  Jn'llcroiitaiiu'.  tin'  w  caltli'u'st  rariiic!-  of  Ciiaiid-Pi-r.  in 
Acadit'.  'I'lic  faniicivs  had  hiiill  Li'reat  dikes  to  shut  out  the  sea 
from  the  \ast  meadows  that  lav  to  tlu'  eastward,  and  had  hiiilt  suh- 
stantial  fai-m-houses.  \\ilh  thatched  roofs  and  doiiiier  windows. 
'\'n  he  an  owner  of  wide  fai'iiis  was  to  he  a  uTeat  man  aniunu'  the 
lieojile.  and  JJenedict  was  looked  np  to  foi'  his  riches,  and  hecause 
he  was  a  slronu'.  handsome  man  ol'  seventy.  A\ith  hrowii  cheeks  and 
SHOWN'  hair.  I'Aanu'chne  was  his  onl\'  daiiLi'hter.  and  his  wife  ^va.s 
dead;  hut  his  dauu-hter  was  the  pride  of  ihe  village.  'When  she  liad 
pa.ssed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music'  'Idiere  was 
one  Avho  alwa^'s  watched  to  see  lier  ])ass,  Avho  saw  her  in  church, 
and  went  to  the  old  farmer's  that  he  might  sit  hy  her  side.  That 
was  hrave  (lahricl  Lajeune.sse,  the  son  of  Basil  the  hlacksmith. 
Basil  was  Beneijict's  friend,  so  the  two  childrt'U  had  gi-own  up  to- 
gether. 'I'ogethei-  they  had  played,  together  they  had  learned  their 
letters,  and  many  a  tiiue  they  had  stood  together  hefore  iJasil's  forge 
and  watched  the  sparks  Hy  as  the  hhieksmith  swung  his  hannuer  ; 
they  had  roamed  over  tlie  WvVU  and  down  n])on  the  sea-shore  ;  •'\\^\ 
so  as  they  grew  older  I'Aangeline  would  listen  to  no  other  suitor, 
and  Gabriel  carecl  to  look  at  no  other  village  maiden. 

So  if  was  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  France,  the  fathei's 
asrreed  tou'ether  that  these  two  should  he  hi'trothed.  ami  the\' 
plamuMl  together  how  the  \'oung  people  should  live  on  in  llu'  \  d- 
lage.  and  lia\-e  some  of  the  !)r()ad  lauds  of  the  faianer  and  the  gold 
of  the  smith.  'I'lie  Nouug  ])eo])le  \vere  \"ei-\'  ha])py  in  their  ho])es. 
and  a  nu'rry-making  was  made  in  tlu'  village  o\crthe  heli-othal  ol 
Gahrit'l  and  Evangcdine.  All  the  villagers  gathered  for  fea<t  and 
dance,  and  the  happy  two  were  in  the  midst  of  many  other  ha})py 
men  and  maids. 
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Now  it  was  on  the  very  day  when  the  festival  was  held  that  the 
people  were  to  gather  in  the  churehes,  according  to  the  proclama- 
tion, and  hear  the  message  from  the  king  of  England,  In  tlie 
chnrch-yard  without  waited  the  women,  while  within  the  men  were 
gathered,  and  there  also  came  the  guards  from  the  ships,  who 
marched  in  to  the  sound  of  drums.  The  doors  were  shut,  and  the 
commander,  standing  before  the  men,  announced  the  message  which 
he  bore.  It  was  a  terrible  one,  and  foil  upon  their  ears  as  a  thunder- 
clap from  a  clear  sky. 
Their  lands  and  houses 
and  cattle  were  all  taken 
possession  of  by  the 
king,  and  they  them- 
selves were  to  be  trans- 
ported to  other  lands. 
Fierce  anger  for  a  mo- 
ment took  hold  of  them, 
but  the  soldiers  were 
there,  armed,  and  able 
to  put  down  any  resist- 
ance ;  and,  stronger  than 
the  soldiers,  the  parish  M 
priest  spoke  to  the  peo-  ' 
pie,  and  turned  their 
anger  into  repentance 
and  forgiveness.  None 
the  less  was  it  a  terrible 
grief  which  had  befallen 
them.     The  news  spread  beyond  the  church,  but  the  farmers  were 
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still  kt'jit  iinprisoiu'd  within,  'riini  tlic  woiiu'ii.  jmd  children,  inid 
old  www.  and  sick,  who  had  not  u<>iu'  into  the  chnrchcs.  lK'«i-an  sor- 
rdwfnlh'  to  make  rcadv  lor  their  de|tartnre.  From  the  \illage.s 
al)Out.  wagons,  with  household  stull".  traveled  to  the  shore  of  the 
hay,  and  the  heautilnl  houses  were  emptied  and  deserte(l.  Then, 
when  all  were  gathered  lor  embarkhig,  the  church  doors  were 
oj)ened.  and  the  men  came  Ibrth,  still  guarded  by  the  soldiers,  and 
maichtMl  to  the  vessels.  There,  on  the  sliore.  the\  met  again  their 
I'amiiit's.    and    great    was     the    lamentation     and     the     contusion     as 

preparations  were  made  lor  eniharking. 
Suddenly,  iu  the  midst  of  this,  look- 
ing back,  they  saw  a  red  light  in  the 
sky.  It  was  the  light  from  their  burn- 
ing houses.  The  English,  to  make  sure 
that  the  country  would  not  be  reoc- 
cupied  at  once,  set  lire  to  the  villages, 
•and  now  the  poor  people  were  indeed 
desolate  and  oppressed.  Old  Benedict 
Bellefontaine,  when  he  saw  the  red  fire 
destroying  his  home  and  possessions  was 
broken  hearted  and  died  on  the  beach, 
wept  over  by  the  people,  and  by  iiis 
(laughter  Evangeline. 
Rut  where  was  Gal)riel  Lajeimesse  ?  Alas!  in  the  confusion  ami 
excitement  of  the  embarkation,  he  had  been  carried  olV  in  one  ves- 
sel, and  Evangeline  was  not  with  him.  So  it  was  with  many  of  the 
poor  Acadians ;  fathers  and  mothers  separated,  children  in  one  ves- 
sel, their  ])arents  in  another,  and  the  tleet  sailed,  bearing  away  the 
weeping  multitude. 


Evang»line. 
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\yiiiit  became  of  them  all?  The}^  were  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, wandering  in  companies  to  one  place  or  another.  Many  found 
their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  southern  Louisiana,  and 
there  a  new  Acadie  was  formed,  and  many  households,  reunited 
there,  lived  happily  among  the  broad  meadows  of  their  new  coun- 
try. But  there  were  others  who  did  not  know  to  what  place  their 
kinsfolk  had  gone.  They  spoke  the  French  tongue  where  the  lan- 
guage w^as  unknown,  and  it  Avas  hard  to  roam,  from  pLace  to  place, 
seeking  their  friends.  Some  never  found  their  own ;  some  died  in 
the  search  ;  some  gave  up  seeking,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  home 
among  strangers.  But  sad  was  the  lot  of  poor  Evangeline.  One 
day  to  be  betrothed  to  Gabriel,  and  then  to  be  separated  from  him, 
where  he  could  not  protect  her.  Yet  was  she  resolved  to  find  him, 
and  he  equally  was  bent  on  finding  her.  She  would  hear  rumors  of 
his  having  been  seen  in  this  place  or  that,  and  there  she  would  turn 
her  fiice,  only  again  to  be  disappointed.  By  and  by,  she  was  with  a 
party  of  her  countrymen,  making  their  way  slowly  down  the  Ohio 
River.  They  had  heard  of  the  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  they  pushed  their  way  thither.  Slowly  they  moved 
along  the  river,  and  at  last  into  the  broad  stream,  and  then  day  by 
day  passed  down  its  current,  until  at  length,  as  they  rowed  past  a 
broad  meadow,  they  saw  a  house,  and  heard  a  herdsman  calling  his 
cattle.  The}^  stopped  here,  and  Evangeline  and  the  priest,  who  was 
in  the  company,  were  walking  toward  the  house,  Avhen  suddenly  they 
met  the  owner.  It  was  Basil,  the  blacksmith,  who  had  mnde  his 
home  here,  with  many  of  his  old  neighbors  about  him,  and  right 
heartilv  were  the  new-comers  welcomed.  For  Evamjeline  there  was 
wanted  only  one  other  good,  and  that  could  not  be  far  away.  — 
where   was   Gabriel  ?      That   one   good  was  denied  her  ;  for  only  a 
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slioit  time  siiUH'.  the  voiiuli"  num.  restless  imd  loiiLrin^u'  lor  lici".  couM 
ii(»  loiiLi'cr  st;i\  |);it iciitlv  ;it  lioiiic  ;iii(l  his  I'atluT  had  sent  him  on  ;i 
j'oiiriU'\-  iiilo  the  wilili'i-nc'ss.  lie  must  haw  passed  tlu-m  in  liis 
lioat.  jx'iha])-.  ^\h('n  ihcy  slept,  or  hidden  iVom  them  h\-  some  oi"  the 
lunnheiless  turns  in  the  I'iver.  and  new  eurrents  ^vhi(•h  were  sepa- 
rated by  strips  of  hind  I'rom  the  great  stream. 

But  Basil  bade  her  take  heart.  They  would  on  the  morrow  set 
oil"  in  search  ol"  him.  and  so  now  llie  fiddler  was  sent  for.  the  same 
that  had  })layed  so  merrily  at  her  betrothal,  and  younii'  and  old 
joined  in  a  merry  dance,  while  Evanu'eline  looked  on  and  wished 
the\'  miiiht  be  even  now  followini!;  in  search  of  Gabriel.  The  next 
moi'ning,  with  Basil,  she  set  out  in  pursuit  :  they  came  ([uickly  to 
the  town  whither  Gabriel  had  been  sent.  Ah  I  he  had  left  but  the 
day  before,  to  hunt  among  the  Ozark  Mountains.  They  pressed  for- 
ward eagiM'lv  into  the  wilderness,  and  traveled  with  their  guides, 
da\'  after  dav.  Tliev  knew  not  where  to  seek  him  in  that  wild  coun- 
trv.  but  tlicN'  heard  of  a  mission  among  the  Indians,  and  there  they 
went.  The  priest  heard  Evangeline's  tale.  AVhat  could  he  say  ? 
Less  than  a  w(M>k  before.  Gabriel  had  sat  by  his  side,  and  told  him 
the  same  sad  story.  He  had  gone  far  to  the  north,  but  in  autunui 
he  woidd  return  again.  "Then  let  nie  stay  here  till  he  comes!" 
ci"ie(l  Kvangeline.  and  JkisH  and  his  guides  left  her  thei'e.  and  re- 
turne(l  home. 

The  sunnner  went,  the  autumn  went,  the  cold  winter  came,  but 
still  Gabriel  came  not.  When  the  spring  opened,  thi'  tidings  came 
that  far  away  in  the  Michigan  forests  Gabriel  had  his  hunting  lodge, 
and  Evangeline  with  a  new  hope  pressed  forward,  only  to  find  the 
lodge  when  she  reached  it  deserted.  Still  she  .sought  him.  wander- 
ing from   place   to   place,  day  after   day,  month   after   month,  year 
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after  year.  The  bright  young  girl  had  left  her  3-outh  behind  ;  her 
hair  turned  to  gray  ;  her  form  was  bent  with  sorrow ;  but  still  ever 
constant  she  sought  her  lost  Gabriel.  She  did  not  spend  her  time  in 
idle  grief,  but  as  she  sought  him,  she  helped  the  sick  and  the  poor, 
moving  from  country  to  town  and  again  into  the  woods,  whenever 
the  breath  of  rumor  reached  her  and  seemed  to  tell  of  Gabriel. 

"  So  it  came  about  that  not  finding  Gabriel,  she  was  a  Sister  of 
Mercy,  and  often  was  she  seen  in  hospital,  or  by  the  sick  bed  in  the 
poor  man's  house.  She  no  longer  sought  for  Gabriel.  She  sought 
only  how  she  might  lessen  some  of  the  sorrow  which  was  all  about 
her.  Deep  in  her  heart  she  kept  the  image  of  the  brave  young 
Acadian,  but  never  more  did  she  think  to  see  him  in  the  world. 
She  went  wherever  she  was  called,  but  she  was  called  now  by  the 
sick  and  the  dying.  At  night  she  would  watch  through  the  long 
hours,  and  all  the  day  long  she  was  ready  for  good  works.  Once,  on 
a  Sabbath,  she  went  to  the  almshouse  to  care  for  the  neglected  there. 
In  the  chamber  where  the  sick  lay,  eyes  were  turned  gratefully 
toward  her,  and  she  looked  upon  one  and  another  wdth  her  peaceful, 
quiet  gaze.  Suddenly  her  face  changed,  her  lips  trembled,  her  eyes 
looked  fixedly  before  her.  There  on  a  bed  lay  a  (^ying  man,  with 
weary  frame,  and  tired  face,  but  through  all  the  changes  of  years, 
she  saw  again  the  brave  young  Gabriel,  from  whom  so  long  before 
she  had  been  torn  in  Acadie ;  she  knelt  by  his  side,  she  spoke  his 
name  gently.  He  turned,  he  knew  her,  he  tried  to  speak  her 
name  but  he  could  not ;  she  laid  his  head  ujDon  her  breast,  and  so 
these  two  were  at  last  united.  It  was  for  a  moment  only,  and  then 
began  a  new  but  shorter  separation,  as  they  laid  Gabriel  in  his 
grave,  and  Evangehne  went  on  her  blessed  w^ay  of  comforting  the 
sorrowinsr. 
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"Tliat  was  two  liimdrcd  ycai's  aiio  nearly.  \ n\\  will  liiid  (k'scoiid- 
aiits  ol'  tlu'si,'  Acadiaiis  in  dillri'i'iit  pai'ts  of  the  couiilry.  and  a  tew 
Still  live  about  the  old  lionic  'idicir  stoiy  would  lie  ieuiL'nd)erc'd  hy 
lew  had  not  our  i)oet  Lontriellow  told  this  story  of  Evanjxeline  in 
lonu'.  waviuii-  lines  of  iioetry  which  ri.se  and  fall  like  the  nioviiiLi'  ol' 
long  branches  in  the  wind.  Some  day  I  will  read  the  ])oein  to  you, 
and  then  you  will  remember  that  and  not  my  sim])le  story." 

''Well,  Aunt  Sarah,"  said  Ned,  ''1  thiidv  one  sad  stoi'v  is  enough 
for  a  day,  and  1  mean  to  make  mine  end  happily,  and  that  1  ran  do. 
because  it  did  end  happily.  It  did  not  ha])})en  so  long  ago,  either. 
Indeed  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  since,  but  it  was  farther  away 
than  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  in  Circassia.  on  the  Black  Sea.  There  the 
people  were  very  brave  mountaineers,  and  had  fought  I'or  a  long 
time  coiu'ageou.sly  against  the  Russians:  they  fought  with  the  most 
curious  old  weapons,  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  spears  and  swords: 
they  wore  .shields  and  coats  of  mail,  and  altogether  were  very  dilfei- 
ent  from  the  soldiers  who  came  out  to  fight  them.  Uul  the  sol- 
diers were  many,  and  they  were  few,  and  at  last  their  brave  chief 
was  taken,  and  they  were  banished  from  their  c(Mintry.  They  coidd 
go,  they  were  told,  to  Rus.sia  or  to  Turkey,  but  they  must  not  go 
back  to  Circassia.  A  great  many  preferred  to  go  to  Turkey,  because 
it  was  Russia  that  had  fouffht  aijainst  them,  and  'i'uikev  welcomed 
the  wanderers,  lending  ,shi])s  to  bring  them  to  her  .^hore.s. 
■  ''At  Samsun.  on  the  Black  Sim,  was  a  great  company  of  these  Cir- 
cassian exiles  waiting  to  be  transported.  Among  them  was  a  man 
named  O.sman.  his  wife  Dudu.  and  two  children,  Yusuf  a  boy.  and 
Leila  a  uirl.  There  was  no  real  harbor  at  Samsun,  and  the  boats 
had  to  be  pushed  out  over  the  surf  to  the  ve.'^sels  that  were  to.ssing 
on  the  waves  in  the  oiling.      You   can    believe   that   there  was  great 
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confusion  in  getting  out  to  the  vessels,  especially  as  a  gale  was  ris- 
ing and  the  sailors  were  anxious  to  get  away.  So  it  was  that  when 
all  of  Osman's  family  had  been  put  into  one  of  the  boats,  and  Os- 
man  himself  was  following  with  his  bundle,  the  boat  was  pushed  off 
and  Osman  left  behind.     Still,  he  hoped  that  the  boat  into  which  he 
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The  Circassians  putting  off 


did  get  would  put  off  to  the  same  vessel ;  but  no !  to  his  dismay  he 
saw  the  boat  containing  his  wife  and  children  making  for  one  vessel, 
while  that  in  which  he  was  placed  steered  for  another.  He  begged, 
he  entreated  the  captain  and  sailors  to  carry  him  to  where  the  others 
were  ;  but  they  paid  no  heed  to  him,  and  then  the  vessels  set  sail  ; 
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and  the  oiu'  which  caiiicd  Diidii.  Vusid'.  and  Leila  hoi'o  away  lor 
the  Daiiulx'.  whiK'  Osiuans  shi[)  sailed  I'arther  away,  past  Constanti- 
nople, to  Smyrna. 

They  were  j)oor  ])eople,  and  1'nrkey  is  a  laiye  eonntr\'  :  besides 
there  are  no  .such  easy  means  of  getting  about  or  hearing  news  as 
with  us.  so  both  lather  and  family  eould  scarcely  expect  to  see  each 
other  auain.  The  mother  and  the  children  trudo:ed  on  foot  over  the 
country,  asking  everywhere  for  Osnian.  They  came  finally  to 
Adrianople,  and  there  they  stayed  a  long  time,  but  no  news  was 
heard  of  Osman.  "Perhaps  he  is  in  Constantinople,"  people  said, 
for  a  good  many  Circassians  were  in  that  city,  so  the  patient  wife 
set  out  again  with  her  children  for  the  great  city. 

"  Osman,  too,  was  restless  until  he  could  find  Dudu  and  Yusuf  and 
Leila.  He  had  been  carried  to  Smyrna  to  help  Ibund  a  colony 
there,  but  he  stole  awMy  and  began  his  search.  Nowhere  could  he 
find  his  wife  and  children,  for  whom  he  searched  wherever  he 
Ibiind  Circassians.  At  length  he  drew  near  to  Constantinople,  for 
there  he  had  been  told  were  many  of  his  countrymen.  The  great 
city  amazed  him,  and  he  Avas  bewildered  by  the  crowds  that 
thronged  it.  He  was  jostled  in  the  market  place  but  it  seemed  to 
him,  as  if  somewhere  amongst  all  that  multitude  of  men  and  women, 
must  be  those  for  whom  he  was  scarchinti'.  He  was  in  the  court- 
yard  of  the  mos(|ue  Yeni  Janii.  when  he  cauii:ht  sisrht  of  a  woman 
bearing  on  her  shoulder  a  little  girl,  while  a  boy  walked  beside  her. 
They  were  going  out  fiom  the  court  l)y  the  gate  through  which  he 
had  entered.  He  followed  them,  breathless  with  expectation.  He 
touched  the  woman  —  she  turned.  Yes  it  was  Dudu,  and  Leila  and 
Yusuf  were  with  her.  They  were  just  leaving  the  city  on  further 
search  for  him,  for  they  despaired  of  finding  him  in  Constantinople. 
And  all  this  really  happened." 
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"  Pliippy,  why  don't  you  call  yourself  Dudu?  "  asked  Nathan. 

"  Oh,  I  have  n't  got  through  with  Evangelme  yet,  and  then  Dudu 
sounds  just  like  a  little  girl  that  can't  speak  plainly.  I  think  1  like 
Evangeline  best."  But  her  mother  noticed  that  after  she  had  heard 
the  story,  she  did  not  say  so  much  about  the  name.  Perhaps  she 
felt  that  it  was  hardly  a  name  to  play  with.  And  it  was  Pliippy. 
and  not  Lucy,  who  came  to  her  shortly  after  at  bed-time  and  asked, 

"Please,  mama,  sing  us  'Golden  Slumbers'  to  night." 

"Why,  Phippy,  I  used  to  sing  that  to  you  wdien  you  Avere  a 
very  little  girl.     Do  you  really  want  to  hear  it  now  ?  " 

"  Yes  'm.  Perhaps  I  may  never  want  to  hear  it  again.  You 
know  I  shall  be  nine  years  old  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  be  in  my 
teens,  and  of  course  I  can't  expect  to  act  like  a  very  little  girl."  So 
Mrs.  Bodley  sang  "  Golden  Slumbers,"and  here  it  is  printed,  music 
and  all,  as  it  might  have  been  sung  by  Margaret  Winthrop  to  her 
children,  for  the  words  and  music  are  two  hundred  years  and  more 
old:  — 
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Sleep,  pret-  ty      wan    -    tons,      do  not      cry,  And       I      nil 
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CHAPTER  VL 

MOTnER    ClOOSE    AXI)    FRIENDS. 

The  next  day.  as  Pliip]>v  had  said,  was  to  be  her  birthda}',  and 
it  is  no  secret  thut  on  the  day  wlien  slie  was  nme  years  old.  and 
so  in  hci-  teens,  she  was  to  have  a  birthday  party.  It  was  to  be 
nnhke  any  she  had  ever  had,  and  as  Cousin  Ned  was  to  go  baek  to 
college  the  day  after,  it  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  to 
share  in  the  party.  In  I'act  he  had  been  working  hard  in  the  barn 
with  Martin  for  several  days,  making  the  party,  as  he  declared  ;  and 
Pliippy.  when  she  went  out  to  see  him  always  shut  her  eyes  so  as 
not  to  know  loo  much  ol'  what  he  was  doino;.  What  she  did  see 
made  her  exceedingly  curious. 

It  was  necessary  for  Pliippy  to  know  a  little  of  what  was  to  be 
done,  for  she  was  herself  to  be  made  ready  for  the  party.  Iler 
mother  had  sent  out  little  cards  of  invitation  to  Phippy's  friends, 
containing  the  words.  '•  Mother  Goose  wull  be  happy  to  see  gos- 
lings at  Phippy's  bii'tli(hiy  ])arty,  March  the  first."  and  word  was 
passed  round  that  every  one  was  to  come  in  a  nursery  character, 
and  was  to  know  the  rhvmes  belonging  to  the  character.  The 
party  was  to  signily  that  Phippy  had  at  length  come  to  an  age 
when  she  must  bid  good-by  to  Mother  Goose  and  other  very  cliihl- 
ish  things,  and  act  as  any  other  young  lady  in  her  teens.  She  was 
much  perplexed  in  choosing  the  character  which  she  was  to  take, 
but  finally  decided  upon  Mistress  Mary,  who  was  quite  contraiw  ; 
''for  you  see,  mama."  said  she,  "1  am  ([uite  contrary,  and  if  1  do 
anything  out  of  the  way  at  the  party,   it  will  be  all   right.     •  She  is 
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Mistress  Mary,  quite  contrary,'  they  will  say ;  and  besides,  my  gar- 
den will  be  the  party,  where  pretty  maids  are  all  in  a  row." 

Lucy  decided,  with  her  mother's  help,  to  be  little  Nanny  Etticoat 
in  a  white  petticoat,  and  she 
was  dressed  to  look  very  tall 
and  slim,  with  a  paper  cap  in 
the  shape  of  an  extinguisher, 
which  was  hooked  to  her  waist 
in  such  a  way  that  everj'body 
could  see  at  once  that  she  was 
a  candle  and  candlestick  all  in 
one.  The  red  nose  which  the 
rhyme  requires  was  not  in- 
sisted on,  for  her  own  bright 
hair  was  a  great  deal  nearer 
the  truth.  Nathan  took  the 
character  of  Handy  Spandy. 
Jack-a-dandy,  for  he  was  pret- 
ty sure  no  one  else  would  be 
that,  and  it  gave  him  so  much  to  do,  for 


Mistress   Mary. 


Handy   Spandy,   Jack-a-dandy 
Loved  plum-cake  and  sugar-candy ; 
He  bought  some  at  a  grocer's  shop 
And  out  lie  came  liop,  hop,  hop. 

He  said  it  was  necessary  to  practice  his  part  a  good  deal,  but  his 
mother  told  him  he  was  perfect  in  buying  plum-cake  and  sugar- 
candy,  so  that  he  need  only  rehearse  the  hop,  hop,  hop.  As  for 
Ned,  he  said  he  would  be  nothing  but  a  Thatcher  of  Thatchwood, 
and  he  provided  himself  with  some  straw  for  thatcliing.  and  nearly 
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drove  the  liousc  \\\V\  with  his  ullorts  ;il  leariiiiiLi".  so  as  to  sav  in  ;i 
single  hroatli.  his  lines:  — 

A  thiUclicr  of  Tliutclnvood   wrnt  to  'rimtclK't  a-tliatcliiiig. 
Dill  a  thalclicr  of  Tliatflnvood  |n;o  to  Thatdu't   a-tliatchin|^  ? 
If  a  thatfluT  of  Tliatchwood  went  to  Thaklift  a-tliatcliiiif;, 
Where  's  the  thatching  the  thatcher  of  Thatchwood  has  thatched  ? 

He  would  ask  the  last  question  in  an  excited  way,  and  then  produce 
his  thatching  triumphantly.  Tie  ])rinted  a  ticket  with  "Thatch- 
wood to  Thatchet :  good  lor  this  day  only"  on  it.  and  providi^l 
two  sign-hoards  with  hands  on  them,  one  saying,  ••  Ten  miles  to 
Thatchet;"  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  •■Fif- 
teen miles  to  Thatchwood,"  hecause  as  he  said  it  was  up-hill  going 
home. 

All  this  was  in  preparation  for  the  afternoon,  when  the  party  was 
to  he  held.  There  was  great  discussion  as  to  what  was  to  he  had 
for  supper,  as  people  might  come  with  very  peculiar  tasti's.  The 
Man  from  the  South,  if  he  came,  must  not  be  tempted  with  cold 
plum-porridge;  a  very  special  point  was  made  against  having  an 
apple-pie,  when  it  was  remeud)ered  what  a  lively  interest  was  taken 
in  it  hy  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  ;  and  it  was  voted  that  it" 
they  had  pt'asc-])ud(ling  it  should  be  in  all  styles  for  all  kinds  of 
tastes,  hot,  cold,  and  nine  days  old. 

Then  the  £!^oslinus  and  little  Ljanders  be<::an  to  come,  and  as  manv 
of  them  brought  their  suits  with  them,  it  took  considerable  time  to 
get  all  the  friends  of  Mother  Goose  together,  and  much  hard  guess- 
ing was  u('cd('(l  to  tell  who  many  of  them  were.  Bobby  Shafto  was 
easily  discovered  I)\  his  sailor  rig  and  his  silvi'r  buckles  at  his  knee. 
The  pait  was  chosen   by  a    little   l;oy  mainly  because   he   had  yellow 
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hair.  Little  Jack  Horner,  too,  bad  an  easy  part,  although  it  was 
not  long  before  be  found  staying  in  a  corner  rather  dull  business. 
Shnple  Simon  and  the  Pieman  were  two  brothers,  who  were  perpet- 
ually meeting  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  going  through  their 
little  drama.  Simon  would  stop  the  Pieman  as  if  he  had  never 
seen  him  before,  and  ask  to  taste  his  ware,  and  the  Pieman  looking 
suspiciously  at  Simon  would  call  for  his  penny,  when  Simon  with 
great  surprise  would  declare  that  he  had  not  any ;  he  never  had  any 
])enny.     Two  other  boys  were  little  Johnny  Green  and  l)ig  Johnny 


"  She  caught  the    Mice   in    Papa's   Barn." 


Stout.  Johnny  Stout  was  a  policeman  who  led  little  Johnny  Green 
along,  every  once  in  a  while  ringing  a  little  bell  and  answering  the 
question,  which  some  one  was  sure  to  ask,  —  Wlio  put  her  in  ? 
Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray  were  two  inseparable  friends,  who  were 
dressed  for  their  names,  Bessy  having  little  tinkling  bells  over  her 
frock,  and  Mary,  as  a  little  servant  girl,  all  in  gray.  Johnny  Pringle 
and   Tommy  Tucker  were  both   there,  and  Little  Bopeep  with  her 
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crook.  ))t'si(lt's  many  ollins.  sonic  of  \\li()iii  were  so  airaid  ol'  not 
l)i'inu'  recouMii /rd.  like  (Je()r<::e  IJiowii.  Ksii..  ot"  Dover,  thai  tlie\  liad 
their  names  carffully  printed  on  hdtels. 

Mrs.  15()dley  WHS  Mother  Goose,  and  in  an  old  fasliioned  dress  and 
cap  looked  grandmotherly  enough.  She  knew  that  the  children 
could  not  carry  out  this  play  very  long  without  getting  tired  ol'  it. 
so  she  iisked  the  Thatcher  of  Thatchwood  if  he  would  not  go  to 
Thiitchet  for  her.  —  Thatehet  being  supposed  to  be  the  other  parlor, 
the  foldiny-'doors  to  which  were  closed.  The  Thatcher  scchumI  to 
understand,  and  called  dohnny  Pringle  to  go  with  him.  The  chil- 
dren began  to  wonder  what  was  to  be  done,  for  they  heard  whisper- 
ing and  moving  about  in  the  other  room.  Presently  Mother  Goose 
sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  told  the  children  they  might  listen  to  her 
and  look  toward  the  folding-doors,  but  they  were  not  to  go  in  when 
the  doors  were  opened.  She  played  a  few  bars,  ;ind  then  sang 
slowly  and  distinctly.  — 

AVIk'II  I  was  a  littlo  man  I  livt'd  l)y  nivst-lf; 

All  the  bread  and  choose  I  got.  I  ])Ut  upon  a  shelf. 

When  she  had  siuig  this  twice  the  doors  were  opened,  and  there 
stood  a  chinniey  with  a  little  fire  in  it,  and  Johnny  Pringle  upon 
a  bench,  looking  very  sad  and  apparently  asleeji.  A  ladder  stood 
airainst  the  chininew  and  a  rat  could  ])e  seen  half  wa^•  up.  while 
rats  and  mice  were  on  the  shcjf  by  the  l)read  and  cheese.  Some  of 
the  little  children  gave  little  screams,  thinking  the  mice  and  rats 
alive;  but  the  more  knowing  oiu's  showed  that  they  did  not  stir, 
which  tliev  certainlv  would  if  they  were  real,  and  not  made  of  cot- 
ton wool  and  black  cloth,     in   the  chimney  place,  upon  the  painted 
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brick  side,  there  was  a  figure  of  a  little  girl,  which,  seen  through 
the  smoke,  really  looked  like  a  little  girl,  and  it  was  plain  that  Johnny 
Pringle  was  dreaming  of  it,  for  did  not  his  mouth  twitch  ?  He  would 
surely  have  burst  into  a 
laugh,  if  the  Thatcher  and 
Mr.  Bodley,  who  were  be- 
hind the  folding-doors,  had 
not  at  this  moment  shut 
the  doors,  and  the  children 
air  broke  out  into  laughter 
and  talk.  Was  it  a  real 
chimney  ?  Did  the  fire 
really  burn  ?  Was  that  a 
real  little  srirl  in  the  hre- 
place  ?  How  were  the  rats 
made  ?  Was  there  to  be 
any  more  ? 

Mother  Goose  herself  had 
to  go  out  to  arrange  the 
next  tableau,  and  presently 
she  came  to  the  door  and 
called  :  — 

'•'  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,"  and  the  two  girls  ran  out,  wonder- 
ing what  was  to  happen.  Then  Nanny  Etticoat  was  called  for,  and 
Bopeep  and  Big  Johnny  Stout,  Miss  Jane,  little  Miss  Muffet,  little 
Poll  Parrot,  and  several  others,  who  disappeared  from  the  parlor  and 
were  heard  whispering  very  loud  in  the  other  room.  It  took  some 
time  to  arrange  the  next  scene,  and  the  children  grew  rather  im- 
patient, but  at  length  Mother  Goose  returned  and  took  her  place 
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at  till'   ])i;tn(),  wlu'i'c    she    jilaycd    a   littli'   and    then    saiiu".  slu\vl\"  and 
clearly  as  belore,  twice  over, — 


Tho  ruts  and  the  iiiirc  tlu-y  led  nic  sudi  a  life 
I  was  forced  to  <fo  to  London  to  buy  me  a  wife. 


When   she   had   sniiii;   it   the   second  time,  the  doors  opened  and 
there  ^vas   seen    a   platlbrni   upon  which   were   the  little   «--irls  IVoni 


The  Wife  Auction. 


whom  Johnny  Print^le  was  to  choose  liis  wife,  liij;-  Johnny  Stout, 
with  his  coat  oil"  was  walkinu;  up  and  down,  saviui::  in  a  loud  voice: 
''  Here  they  are,  sir.  A  fine  supply  of  wives ;  all  kinds  and 
styles,  sir.  Walk  up  and  take  your  choice,  sir;  cheap  ibr  cash.  sir. 
Better  be  quick,  oi-  the\-  'II   all   be  gone  soon.     Warranted   to  wear 
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well,  if  properly  taken  care  of.  A  fresh  lot  just  in,  sir."  At  this 
moment  Johnny  Pringle  came  rmming  in. 

"■  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  he.  "  T  want  to  huy  Ji  wife.  Can  you 
recommend  one  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Here  they  are,  sir ;  take  your  choice,  sir  ;  cheap  for 
cash,  sir."     Johnny  looked  anxiously  about. 

"  I  think  I  '11  take  this  one,  sir,"  said  he,  pointing  to  Mary  Gray. 

''  Very  well,  sir ;  Bessie  Bell  will  feel  badly  to  be  separated  from 
"her,  but  that  can't  be  helped.  Shall  I  do  her  up  and  send  her 
home  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Johnny.  "  I  '11  call  for  her  myself.  Just 
have  her  bandboxes  ready."  Thereupon  Mother  Goose  played 
loudly  upon  the  piano,  the  doors  closed,  and  presently  all  the  chil- 
dren came  rushing  out,  —  all  except  Bessie  Bell  and  Mary  Gray. 
Everyone  knew  the  rest  of  the  story,  and  were  on  tiptoe  to  see  the 
catastrophe.  It  did  not  take  so  very  long  to  arrange  the  next 
scene,  and  when  Mother  Goose  came  back,  and  sat  down  at  the 
piano,  the  children  were  all  reciting  the  verses. 

"  Come,"  said  she,  "  you  know  the  tune  by  this  time ;  you  can 
all  sing  with  me."     So  they  sang  or  shouted  with  her,  — 

The  streets  ■were  so  broad,  and  the  Lines  were  so  narrow, 
I  was  forced  to  hrini^  my  wife  home  in  a  wlieelbarrow. 

Twice  they  sang  this,  and  then,  when  the  folding-doors  were 
opened,  they  discovered  Johnny  Pringle  with  his  wheelbarrow, 
wheeling  Mary  Gray  home.  She  sat  on  her  boxes,  her  mn])rella 
was  in  the  corner,  and  she  looked  entirely  contented  with  her 
position ;  she  even  had  a  little  pussy  cat  in  the  wheelbarrow  with 
her.     She  was  no  doubt  a  prudent  little  housekeeper,  and  having 
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iVoiii    .lolinin     PriiiLilt'    \n1i;i1    troiiMc    he    liad    in   kfcpiiiL:"   liis 

Iiousi'  t'ri'c  IVoiii  rals  aiul 
iiiici'.  slu'  was  making  ready 
U)  have  a  uraiul  house-clean- 
ing, and  puss  was  to  share  in 
it.  Bessy  l>ell  was  in  the 
doorway,  crying  at  the  de- 
parture ot"  her  (k'ar  Mary 
Gray. 
^fl  "Why   doesn't  tlie  Avheid- 

^^1^1     harrow    tip    up".'"    the    ehil- 
M^     dren    crieiL      But     the    (K)ors 
f\     were      closed,    and     Mother 
Goose  was  playing  a  rattling 
piece  which  made   her  hands 
lly  over  the  ])ian()   keys,  and 
^^  ^ja;'         ...w/<^^^  soon  she   sanu\  in  a   loud,  ex- 

-' W^'        _j^  .«Bj7^ .-   --^      Cited  wav. — 


J'ho  wlu'i'lliarruw  broki-.  and  niv  wife  had  a  fall. 
And  down  came  wluflbanow,  wife,  ;vnd  all. 
And  down  came  wlieelbairow,  wife,  and  all. 


--■-'-s*-*^^^/^ 


A  tumhle  was  lieard.  the  doors  flew 
open,  and  there  lay  poor  Mary 
(iray.  tiie  little  wile  of  the  story, 
among  her  boxes  and  bundles;  })uss 
was  scampering  across  the  floor ; 
while    little    Johnnv    l^'inulc.    with 


his  handkerchier  to  his  eyes,  sat  by  his  broken  wheelbarrow,    and 
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it  was  hard  to  say  whether  he  was  crying  for  that  or  for  Mary 
Gray's  fall.  Bessie  Bell  was  not  far  off,  and  she  was  wrhiging  her 
hands  and  just  starting  to  run  to  Mary  Gray's  help.  This  was  the 
last  scene,  except  that  when  the  children  liad  all  come  into  the  other 
room,  the  folding-doors  were  opened  again,  and  there  lay  the  broken 
wheelbarrow  all  by  itself. 

All  these  scenes  had  been 
prepared  beforehand  by 
Cousin  Ned,  but  the  chil- 
dren had  known  nothing  of 
them,  and  those  who  acted 
as  well  as  those  who  looked 
on  were  just  as  much  sur- 
prised. Then  Ned,  who,  as 
the  Thatcher  of  Thatch- 
wood,  had  planned  every- 
thing with  Mother  Goose, 
closed  the  folding-doors,  and 
there  followed  a  series  of 
little  scenes  from  the  Nur- 
sery Rhymes.  Little  Miss 
MufFet  ate  her  bowl  of 
whey,    while    a    prodigious 

pasteboard  spider  was  dang-  uttie  Bopeep 

ling  beside  her.  She  did  not  discover  it  at  first,  but  when  she  did, 
she  gave  a  little  start  and  scream,  and  ran  away,  while  the  spider 
scampered  after  her.  Little  Bopeep  with  her  crook  went  up  and 
down  looking  for  her  sheep,  and  finally  found  their  tails  hanging 
in    a    row  on   a    tree,    and    was    the    picture    of    woe    at    the  dis- 
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covery.      Little  Boy  Blue,  witli  \n<  horn  beside  liim.  was  fast  asleep. 

and  under  a  real  liay-eock  loo. 

lor  the  Thatcher  had   sii|t]thed 

hiiiisell"  with    >oiiie    hay   I'roni 

-   "^^^r^  the  bai'ii  and  liad   made  a  hue 

pile    Ibr    the    little    I'ellow    to 
.^->  sleep    on.       Finally    Tweedle- 

dum and  Tweedledee.  lookin^u' 
as  like  as  two  peas,  were  seen 
(piarreling  over  a  prodigious 
rattle. 

The  children  hy  turns  took 
part   in   the   lahU'aux.  so   that 
ever}'  one  was   in    the   best  ol' 
liiunor.   and    they  had   ])layed 
•"^'^  *""P  so  hard,   and   worked   too.  Ibr 

that  matter,  that  they  were  ready  enough  iV)r  supper.  It  was  an 
afternoon  party,  and  as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  the  carryalls  be- 
gan to  come  for  the  children.  So  before  they  should  all  go.  Mother 
Goose   sat   down   at    the    })iano,  and    for   a    good-by   song   they  all 
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**Co  CBet),  to  %tt^,  03^0  ^Icep^  !^eati»" 
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To  bed,  to    bed,  says  Sleep    -    y  Head ;  Let's  stay   a  -  while,  says 
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Slow, 


Let's  stay  a  -  while,  says  Slow ;  Put  on 


the    pot,  says    Greedy. 
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CousI:^^  Ned's  vacation  was  over,  and  on  the  day  after  Phippy's 
birthday  party  he  set  out  for  college.  His  college  was  two  hundred 
miles  or  so  away,  among 
the  mountains  at  the  other 
end  of  the  State,  beyond 
Thatchet  some  distance,  he 
said,  and  his  train  w^as  to 
leave  about  noon.  The 
children  beo^g-ed  to  g:o  to 
town  to  see  him  off,  so  it 
was  arrantj-ed  that  Martin 
should  drive  them  in  with 
their  cousin  to  the  station, 
and  that  their  father  should 
meet  them,  and  take  Ned's 
place  in  the  carryall. 

"Good-by,  Aunt  Sarah," 
said  that  young  gentleman, 
as  he  climbed  into  the  car- 
ryall ;  "I  will  leave  the 
children  in  vour  care.     But 


The  Train  taking  Ned  beyond  Thatchet. 


I  hope  when  I  come  back  to  find  that  they  have  learned  those 
touching  verses  that  every  person  of  refinement  should  carry  in 
his  mind,  — 

A  thatcher  of  Thatch  wood  went,"  — 
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"Drive  on.  Martin,  drixc  on."  said  Mrs.  IJodk'w  stoppiiiL:'  lifi' 
oars,  and  Martin  drove  on.  I)ii1  prcsciitlv  stopped,  while  Ned  irestic- 
ulate(l  iirLi'eiitlv  to  Ilis  aunt,  wlio  came  down  tlie  steps  on  to  the 
gravel  road. 

"  To  'rhatclict  ;i-tli;itcliing,"  — 

explained  the  rogue,  and    then  lie  told  Martin  to  drive  on. 

At  the  station  was  Mr.  Bodley.  wlio  had  eonie  to  l)id  Ned  good-l)\- 
and  hring  him  a  little  money  lor  his  j'ouriiey.  There  was  not  niueh 
time  before  the  train  left,  and  the  children  waitiMl  until  it  rolK-d  out 
ol'  the  station,  while  Ned  stood  on  the  rear  plattorm  and  \\ave(l  his 
handkerchief. 

'•  1  wish  we  had  not  to  u'O  straiuht  home,"  said  Nathan.  ■•  \Vh\" 
can't  we  go  round  bv  our  old  house  ?  " 

"  Very  well,"  said  his  fatlier.  "  You  may  drive  round  hy  the  old 
lionse,  Martin."  The  children  a  year  before  had  been  living  in  the 
city,  and  every  once  in  a  while  they  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
their  life  there.  Nathan  felt  ([uite  like  an  old  inhabitant  as  he  sat 
by  Martin's  side,  and  pointed  out  the  various  objects  of  interest. 

'"  There,  Martin,  yon  can  just  see  the  freight  depot,  down  there. 
There  are  lots  of  })igeons  in  there.  Charley  ]5owdlear  used  to  trap 
them.  That's  where  I  came  near  being  run  over  once.  A  milk-cart 
just  grazed  my  heel.      It  was  a  very  narrow  escape." 

"Did  you  ever  trap  blue  jays?  "  asked  Martin. 

''No:   what  are  they'.'      1  don't  see  how  a  J  can  be  blue." 

•'•  AVell,  they  are.  It  s  a  bird  that  's  plenty  round  where  I  lived. 
lien  and  T  have  trap]ie(l  'em  many  a  time.  They  're  jtrrant  little 
thieves,  and   you   catch  'em    in  a   box-tra[)  with  u  little  corn." 

"What  do  \()U  do  with  them?"  said  Nathan. 


TRAPPING    BLUE    JAYS. 
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Oh,  Hen  an'  I  'd  keep  'em  a  little  while,  and  then  we  'd  let  'em 
go.     We  only  caught  'em  for  the  fun  of  catching  'em." 

"  Nathan,  Nathan  !  "  cried  Phippy.  "  Look  !  there  is  old  Ma'am 
Batterman."  • 

"  Why,  so  it  is.  She  's  got  her  old  l^lack  hat  on.  She  's  awfully 
cross,  Martin.  She  nsed  to  live  right  next  to  ns,  and  some  water 
leaked  in  from  our  house  and  wet  hers,  and  she  came  round  and 
scolded  papa.  Why,  here  we  are  at  our  old  house.  Father  I  why, 
what 's  happened  ?  It 's  full  of  Ijlinds  and  doors,  and  there  's  a  sign 
up  over  it." 

"  It 's  a  shop  for  making  and  selling  doors  and  blinds,  Nathan. 
They  l)uy  second  hand  ones  there   too." 

"What!  our  house?  Why,  are  n't  we  ever  going  back  thereto 
live  ?  " 

"No.     Do  you  want  to  leave  Roseland  ?  " 

"No-o  ;  I  like  living  there  best."  But  it  was  plain  that  Nathan 
did  not  relish  havins:  the  house  transformed  in  that  stvle. 

"  Only  think,"  said  Phippy,  "  blinds  and  doors  in  our  best  parlor  ! 
It 's  awful." 

"  Houses  change  a  good  deal  in  a  city  like  this,  Phippy,"  said  lier 
father.  "  There  are  not  a  great  many  houses  a  hundred  years  old, 
and  only  one  or  two  which  were  built  in  sixteen  hundred  and  some- 
thing. Martin,  drive  round  by  Faneuil  Hall,  so  that  we  can  see  tlie 
oldest  house  in  Boston.  That,  I  believe,  was  built  in  1680.  It  is 
used  for  a  shop  now,  but  wlien  you  see  it,  you  can  flincy  how 
a  good  many  houses  used  to  look  here."  They  drove  through  nar- 
row streets,  and  came  out  finally  by  the  famous  Faneuil  Hall. 
Near  by  w\as  the  old  low-studded  house,  and  when  the  children  saw 
it,  with  its  upper  stories  projecting  over  the  lower,  they  were  cu- 
rious but  rather  disappointed. 
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"  I  slioiild  n't  like  to  Ii\('  tlu'iv,"  said  Xatliaii.  ••  I  think  our 
liouse  is  Itc'ttcr." 

••  Tt  was   nof   a    u'l-aiid    lioiisc."  said    his  fathcf.  "  l)ut   better  than  a 

ii'ood    many  peoph-    had.  and 

-A  it  was  well  huilt.  lor  see  how 

)!■:  'i  It  has  lasted  all  this  time.      J 

hardly  thiid<  that   oim'   honse 

will  be   standinu'   nearl\-  two 

hundred     years     I'l'om     now. 

1    II    sliow    you    how    one    ol' 

aj^  the    u'rander    houses   looked. 

Martin,  you  may  drive  round 

I"! '  by  the  State  House  and  down 

ll'^'  Beacon  Street    a   little   way, 

lo  the   old    stone    house    that 

"  '     "        -     stands   back   iVom  the  road." 

rne  Oldest  Huu.e.  'I'll e  cli i  1  d rc u   could    not    talk 

very  much  as  they  went  tln-ongh  the  noisy  streets,  and  Martin  had 

to  pay  close  attention  to  Mr.  Bottom,  but  before  lonu"  they  had  conie 

upon  Beacon  Hill,  where  it  was  quieter. 

''Papa,"  Nathan  asked,  ''why  do  they  call  this  Beacon  Hill  V    Did 
a  beacon  li\e  here  once  ?  " 
'"  A  beacon  ?  " 

"  Why  yes,  hke  Beacon  Thayer." 

"  Deacon  Thayer,  that  is,  Thanny.  A  beacon  is  anofhei-  thinu;. 
Did  you  never  lieai"  of  a  beacon  '.' " 

■•  Oh.  I  have,"  said  l*hip|»\-.  ••  Vou  burn  a  great  tar-b;iri'el  on  the 
hill,  and  all  tlie  ])eople  round  in  the  country  see  it,  and  they  Hock 
together  and  cry.  ' 'I'o  armsl  To  arms,  my  countiymeni  '  I  've  read 
about  it  in  a  book.  ' 
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"  AV^ell,  that  's  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  There  used  to  he  a 
beacon  on  this  hill,  long  before  the  State  House  was  here.  It  was  a 
Httle  back  of  where  the  State  House  is,  wdiich  was  then  the  top  of 
the  hill,  but  the  hill  has  since  been  shaved  down.  The  beacon  was 
a  great  mast  planted  in  the  ground  wdth  spokes  set  in  it  at  regular 
distances   on   one   side   and   another,  so  that  a  man  could  climb  by 


7.  /-     , 


Hancock  s    House 


means  of  them  to  the  top.  At  the  top  was  a  tar-barrel,  ready  to  be 
lighted  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  so  that  notice  could  be  given 
to  all  the  country  about.  The  first  one  w\as  raised  when  John  Win- 
throp  was  living,  nnd  there  was  one  that  stood  all  through  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  That  was  blown  down  in  1789,  and  the  next 
year  a  monument  was  built  on  the  spot  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
fell  at  Bunker  Hill ;  but  that  was  taken  down  twenty  years  or  so 
afterward.      Here  we    are    now    at   the   Hancock   House.     This   is 
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diU'  of  tin'  lai'u'cr  and  liner  lioiiscs.  ol"  wliicli  tlicrc  were  a  u"<»()<l 
niaii\-  at  one  time.  See.  tliere  is  (|iiite  a  piece  ol'^roimd  in  IVoiit  of 
it.  and  a  Ikiil:'  wA\\  to  tlie  front  door.  W  lien  (ioNciaior  Hancock 
\vas  liviiiLi,-  here  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  lleNohitionary  War.  there 
uei'e  no  honses  whei'e  the  State  llonse  and  the  hnildings  liere  next 
to  Hancock's  lionse  stand;  and  that  gromid  was  his  pastufe  land, 
and  he  had  stables  and  gardens  and  orchards  all  abont  his  great 
lioiise.  In.sifle  are  large  room.s  ^vitll  deep  window-seats,  and  a  l)road 
.staircase  leails  to  the  second  story.  Hancock  was  rich,  and  he  was 
made  mnch  of  by  the  patriots,  and  was  President  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  He  gave  great 
dinners  and  parties  in  this  old  house,  and  I  rather  think  lie  liked 
that  part  of  an  American  patriot." 

As  ihey  drove  home  that  afternoon  they  passed  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Essex  streets,  and  Mr.  Bodley  bade  the  children 
look  nj)  at  the  face  of  a  new  building  just  linislied,  and  see  if  they 
conld  make  out  anything. 

"  1  see  it,"  said  Ency.  •■  Tt  's  a  stone  tree,  and  there  are  some 
letters,  but  1  can't  <piite  see  what  they  are." 

••  It  says  •  Tiiberty.  '\1^\('^.'  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  •  Law  and 
Order  '  at  the  roots." 

"Sons  of  Liberty.  IT<'ib.  Independence  of  our  Country.  1770." 
Nathan  spidh'il  out   slow  Iw 

'•  \\'hat  does  it  mean.  ])aj)a  ?  " 

'•That  tablet  is  let  into  the  face  of  the  building  to  remind 
people  that,  where  the  building  stands,  onct'  stood  the  famous  Lib- 
erty Tree.  There  was  an  open  s(|uare  called  HanovtM'  S(|nare. 
just  where  we  were,  shadeil  by  line  elm-trees,  such  as  we  still 
see    near    our    house.       One   of    the    greatest    of    these    bore    the 
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SONS  OF    LIBERTY  1766 

INDEPENDENCE  or  ourCOUNTRT 


name  of  Liberty  Tree.  Before  the  Revolution,  when  people  were 
restless  and  all  the  while  on  the  lookout  lest  England  should 
do  some  unjust  thing  and  take  away  the 
rights  of  the  Colony,  there  was  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  a  half- 
secret  society,  that  used  to  hold  meetings, 
and  Avhen  they  had  processions  would  start 
from  this  tree.  A  flag-staff  was  thrust  up 
through  the  branches,  and  a  flag  hung  from 
it  as  a  signal ;  and  in  those  days,  when  the 
people  disliked  one  of  the  government  of- 
ficers or  some  prominent  Tory,  they  would 
hangi:  from  the  branches  of  the  tree  a  stuffed 
image  of  the  man,  so  that  he  might  know 
that  they  were  nearly  ready  to  hang  him. 
Whenever  there  was  anything  of  public  interest,  people  would 
gather  under  the  tree  and  discuss  it  and  hear  speeches ;  it  was  an 
out-of-doors  Faneuil  Hall.  During  the  Siege  of  Boston,  in  177G, 
the  British  and  Tories,  who  hated  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  hated  the 
tree  also,  and  a  party  of  them  got  round  it  with  axes  and  cut  it 
down,  and  then  danced  about  it  and  hooted.  The  old  tree  was 
gone,  but  when  the  people  came  back  to  the  town,  after  the  British 
had  left,  they  raised  a  flag-staff'  on  the  stump  of  the  tree,  and  that 
remained  for  some  time.  But  when  liberty  was  won,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  any  band  of  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  so  Lib- 
erty Tree,  though  not  forgotten,  ceased  at  length  to  be  a  rallying 
place." 

The  street  which  led  to  Roseland,  where  the  Bodleys  lived,  was 
shaded  part  of  the  way  by  fine  elm-trees,  and  just  where  two  or 
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tlnvc  laru'e  ones  oNcrlimm-  the  lond  was  a  stone  liouse  standing 
hack  from  tlic  street.  Nathan  called  Martin's  attention  to  it.  as 
thev  (h'ove  past. 

■•  Vou  see  that  old  stoiio  house,  Martin,  I  suppose,  thei'e  on  the 
lei't  V  " 

'■  Well.  Nathan,  if  1  shut  one  eye,  I  thiidv  1  can  see  it." 
"That's  where  the   ii;reat  (leneial  Warren  was   horn.      Papa,  who 
was  the  LLreat  (leneral  Warren?  " 

'"  He  was  not  a  great  General,  Nathan,  at  least  lie  had  no  o])[)or- 
tunity  to  show  that  he  was  a  great  general,  for  he  only  fought  in  one 
battle,  that  of  IJunker  Hill,  and  he  Avas  killed  there.  He  was  not 
born  in  this  stone  house,  hut  in  an  old  wooden  one  whieh  once  stood 
on  the  same  spot,  and  part  of  the  old  house  I  believe  is  l)uilt  into 
this.  l)ut  if  he  did  not  have  a  chance  to  show  himself  a  great  gen- 
eral, he  proved  himself  to  he  a  hi'ave  man,  and  that  a  great  general 
must  first  be.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  brave  speech  in  the  ( )ld 
South  ?  " 

"  I  thought  people  were  brave  who  did  something,  papa  ?  " 
••  So  they  are,  but  sometimes  it  takes  courage  to  say  a  true  thing. 
Warrens  brave  speech  was  given  March  6,  1775,  a  little  ))efore  the 
battle  of  Concord  and  Lexington.  We  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July, 
because  that  is  the  day  whi'u  independence  of  the  Colonies  was 
declai-ed  ;  hut  until  then  the  j)eople  in  Boston  celebrated  March  ")lh. 
lor  that  was  the  da\'  of  the  iJoston  Massacre  in  177<l.  when  sonie 
Ibiti-^h  soldiers  hreil  upon  a  ])arty  of  citizens  in  the  streets  of 
]>o>ton  ;ind  killed  some  and  wounded  others.  The  people  were 
terribly  em-aged  at  this  little  massacre  ;  it  was  the  hrst  blood  shed 
in  whiit  was  to  he  a  contest  for  independence,  and  they  never  ibrgot 
it.   nor  ceased   to   keep   it    in   leineiidjrance,  until  great   battles  and 
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more  terrible  attacks  had  made  the  Boston  Massacre  seem  a  little 
thing.  In  1775  the  5th  of  March  fell  on  a  Sunday,  so  they  meant 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  on  Monday,  by  an  oration  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  had  done  for  four  years  previously.  Five  3'ears  had 
brought  the  Revolution  nearer,  and  every  one  felt  that  peace  could 
not  much  longer  be  kept.  The  British  officers  were  not  ready  to 
forbid  the  gathering,  for  they  did  not  wish  to  bring  about  a  conflict, 
and  they  knew  that  the  people  would  be  so  angry  that  there  might 
be  violence.  But  they  gave  out  word  that  any  one  who  delivered 
the  oration  did  it  at  his  peril,  and  would  be  watched.  If  he  spoke 
against  the  British  king,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  arrested.  Now 
whoever  gave  the  oration  must  needs  say  a  great  many  things  that 
would  be  unpleasant  for  the  British  officers  to  hear,  and  Joseph 
Warren  asked  that  he  might  be  the  one  to  give  the  oration.  He 
had  given  it  once  before  in  time  of  peril,  and  now  he  was  still  more 
eager  to  show  the  British  that  there  was  one  man  who  dared  to  stand 
up  before  the  people  and  them,  and  tell  the  truth. 

"  The  towns-people  came  together  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  Monday 
morning,  and  from  all  the  country  about  people  had  flocked  in  to 
Boston.  Faneuil  Hall  was  not  as  large  as  it  now  is,  and  it  became 
very  plain  that  it  would  not  hold  all  the  people  who  wished  to  hear 
Warren.  Samuel  Adams  was  the  president  of  the  meeting,  and  he 
was  a  great  friend  of  Warren.  The  people  voted  that  Faneuil  Hall 
was  not  large  enough  and  that  they  would  hold  their  meeting  in  the 
Old  South  Church,  which  was  the  largest  public  building  in  the  city. 
John  Hancock  and  two  others  were  appointed  to  tell  Joseph  Warren, 
who  was  a  doctor,  that  the  people  would  be  ready  to  hear  his  ora- 
tion at  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  The  people  themselves  began  long 
before  the  hour  to  crowd  the  old  church.     Besides  the  people,  there 
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were  soldiers  there  ;  Toi'tN'  IJritish  soldiers  oeciipied  the  tVoiit  seats 
and  the  ])idi)it  stairs,  brilliant  w  ith  their  scarlet  coats,  where  all  could 
see  tliciii.  The  ]nilpit  Avas  draped  Avith  Mack,  and  Adams.  ITancock. 
and  others  sat  there  waiting  for  the  orator.  You  have  seen  tiie  pul- 
])it  and  reiui'iuher  the  great  sounding  board  that  hangs  above  it. 
K\ery  one  was  in  excitement  and  very  little  was  needed  to  set  the 
meeting  in  a  l)la/,e.  The  Uriti-^h  wanted  to  break  \\\)  \\\v  assemlily. 
but  without  violence,  and  so  one  of  the  non-commissioned  oilicers, 
an  ensign,  proposeil  to  throw  a  rotten  egg  at  Warren,  when  he 
should  appear  in  the  pulpit,  thinking  that  in  the  uproar  and  contu- 
sion that  followed  the  people  would  be  so  disturbed  that  the  oration 
woulil  not  be  given.  The  plan  was  not  tried,  for  the  fellow  who  had 
the  egg  uid'ortunatt'ly  dropped  it  on  the  pavement  on  the  way.  and 
it  was  as  hard  to  pick  up  as  most  dropped  eggs  are. 

"  They  waited  and  waited,  and  finally  the  orator  drove  up  and 
alighted  at  the  door  of  an  apothecary  shop  near  by.  There  he  went 
in  and  put  on  the  academic  robe  which  orators  were  accustomed  to 
wear.  The  church  was  now  jannned  so  full,  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  make  his  way  to  the  pulpit  through  the 
crowd,  and  it  was  pretty  certain,  too,  that  he  would  be  roughly 
handle(l  before  he  got  there.  So  a  ladder  was  |)lace<]  against  the 
l)uilding  by  a  window  back  of  the  pidpit.  and  up  that  he  c]iiiil)ed, 
entered  the  house,  and  stood  facing  the  people. 

'"Then  his  oration  began,  and  he  spoke  plaiidy  and  in  a  straight- 
forward way  of  the  wrongs  which  the  Colony  had  suifered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Knglish.  It  was  a  speech  listened  to  eagerly  by  the  })a- 
triots,  but  the  oilicers  and  Tories  did  not  like  it  at  all.  At  one  point, 
where  he  was  s])eaking  severely  of  England,  an  oflicer  who  sat  just 
under  the  pulpit  held  up  his  open  hand,  and  showed   some  bullets. 
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It  was  a  significant  gesture  ;  that  was  the  answer,  it  seemed  to 
say,  that  Enghmd  would  make  to  Warren's  speech.  Warren  saw 
it,  dropped  his  white 
handkerchief  carelessly 
upon  the  uplifted  hand, 
and  went  on  with  his 
speech.  Very  few  saw 
the  act,  but  the  officer 
understood  it ;  for  War- 
ren seemed  to  say  :  '  I 
see  your  bullets ;  they 
do  not  dismay  me;  see, 
I  cover  them  up.'  There 
was  no  outbreak  that 
day.  The  people  went 
home  to  talk  over  the 
oration,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  real 
fighting  began,  War- 
ren was  a  young  man  ; 
he  was  only  about  thir- 
ty-three years  old  at 
this  time,  but  every- 
body    expected      great 

,1    •  /»   1    •  T     ,1  Joseph  Warren. 

thmgs  of  hnn,  and  they 

mourned  greatly  when  he  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill." 

By  the  time  Mr  Bodley  had  finished  his  story  of  Joseph  Warren, 
they  had  driven  into  the  gate  and  up  the  avenue.  Nep  the  dog 
came  bounding  down   to  meet  them,  and  they  hurried  out  of  the 
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carrvall.  Drivin^^  in  the  carryall  was  pleasant,  but  after  all  there 
^vas  nothing  quite  so  good  as  a  seaniper  on  the  ground  and  through 
the  woodshed  and  barn. 


CFL\PTER  VIII. 

SPEAKING   A    PIECE. 


At  the  school  where  the  children  went  there  was  a  good,  old- 
fashioned  custom,  by  wdiicli  they  were  required  to  commit  much  to 
memory ;  not  only  did  they  learn  poetry  and  verses,  but  the  Ijoys 
learnt  pieces  which  they  declaimed.  Once  a  week  some  of  tliem 
would  stand  on  the  platform  at  the  end  of  the  room,  in  turn,  make 
their  bows  and  deliver  their  orations.  Nathan  was  very  fond  of 
this  exercise.  There  were  two  things  which  he  liked  to  do,  prob- 
ably because  he  did  them  both  well.  He  liked  to  print  and  he 
liked  to  speak  pieces.  He  had  begun  to  print  the  Book  of  He- 
brews. Why  he  chose  that  no  one  knew,  but  he  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  over  it.  and  he  printed  witli  his  ])en  vei'y  well.  This 
was  not  a  school  exercise,  though  he  was  allowed  sometimes  to 
work  on  his  printing  at  school.  To  print  well  with  the  pen  is  a 
most  excellent  accom})lishment.  and  it  goes  far  to  make  one  a  good 
writer  as  well. 

In  speaking  pii'ces  Nathan  was  allowed  to  choose  out  of  his 
Speaker,  if  he  would  first  show  what  he  had  chosen  to  his  teacher, 
and  when  he  had  learnt  his  piece  he  practiced  it  by  himself  in  a  loft 
over  the  wootlshed,  wliere  were  a  few  tools  and  some  odds  and   ends 
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of  furniture.  Nathan,  as  he  grew  older,  began  to  use  this  as  a  sort 
of  workshop  and  museum.  Here  he  kept  his  treasures,  his  butter- 
flies and  birds-nests,  and  here  too  he  was  allowed  to  do  a  little  car- 
pentering. With  Martin's  help  he  had  built  a  little  platform  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  he  had  arranged  a  few  crippled  chairs  in  front 
of  it.  Here  he  would  speak  his  pieces,  sometimes  with  Phippy  and 
Lucy  and  their  dolls  for  auditors,  sometimes  with  nothing  but  the 
patient,  broken-down  chairs.  He  had  found  the  word  Oratory  in 
one  of  his  books,  so  he  announced  to  the  family  that  he  had  named 
this  room  the  Oratorj^,  and  his  father  and  mother  waited  for  him  to 
grow  older  before  they  told  him  just  what  Oratory  meant ;  they 
were  content  that  he  should  work  and  practice  in  his  Oratory  as 
grave  men  before  him  had  done  in  theirs. 

Nathan  had  found  in  his  SjDeaker  a  speech  of  Patrick  Henry,  in 
the  Convention  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  March,  1775.  It  begins  : 
^'  Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of 
hope,"  and  he  was  not  the  first  school-boy  who  liad  learnt  and 
spoken  that  eloquent  and  fiery  appeal.  After  hearing  about  Joseph 
Warren  and  his  oration,  he  was  quite  excited  by  the  idea  of  speak- 
ing a  piece  which  was  delivered  in  Richmond  the  same  month  of  the 
same  year  that  Warren's  was  delivered  in  Boston. 

"Not  only  so,"  said  his  father,  "but  as  Warren's  speech  was  in 
the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  so  Patrick  Henry's  was  in  St. 
John's  Church  in  Richmond,  a  fiimous  old  church  in  which  sri'eat 
speeches  were  given  just  before  the  Revolution." 

Nathan  learnt  his  piece  carefully  and  rehearsed  it  often  both  be- 
'fore  the  chairs  and  before  the  other  children.  When  the  day  came 
for  him  to  speak  in  school,  his  father  said  : 

"  I   think   I  will   go  with   you  to  school    to-day,  and  hear  your 
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piece."  Natli.'in  was  exceedingly  surprised,  luit  very  much  [iIcmsimI. 
Saturda\-  UKUiiinu's  there  were  no  recitations,  hut  the  time  was 
taken  up  with  sinuinu"  and  other  exercises,  with  compositions,  and 
witli  the  s])eais.in!j:  «>i   pieces.      The  teacher  was  irlad  to  see  Mr.  15()d- 


St-   John's   Church,    Richmorid. 


ley,  and  indeed  seemed  to  ex])ect  him.  Mr.  Bodley  joined  in  the 
singing  and  every  once  in  a  while  after  a  composition  or  piece,  he 
wonld  ask  some  qnestion  or  tidl  some  little  story,  so  that  tlie  chil- 
dren hecame  very  wide  awake.      It  was  Nathan's   turn   linallv.      He 
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went  up  to  the  platform,  made  his  bow,  and  spoke  his  piece  with 
great  animation,  ending  with  the  famous  cry,  "I  know  not  what 
course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  —  give  me  hberty,  or  give 
me  death !  "  He  became  so  excited  by  this  time  that  when  he 
ended  he  was  all  in  a  tremble,  and  ready  to  cry.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren clapped,  they  liked  his  piece  so  much,  and  Mr.  Bodley  smiled 
and  looked  very  much  pleased.  There  was  a  pause,  and  the  children 
wondered  if  he  was  not  to  say  something  about  this  piece,  as  lie  had 
about  the  others.  Yes,  he  evidently  was  to  say  something.  He 
stood  up  and  said  :  — 

"  Children,  Nathan  told  me  that  he  was  to  speak  Patrick  Henry's 
piece,  and  I  asked  your  teacher  if  I  might  come  and  hear  it  and  tell 
you  something  about  Patrick  Henry.  Your  teacher  was  good 
enough  to  say  I  might,  and  since  I  came,  I  have  heard  so  many 
pleasant  things,  that  I  could  not  help  speaking  to  you  novr  and  then 
about  them,  but  if  you  will  listen  patiently,  I  will  speak  a  little 
longer  this  time,  and  tell  you  something  about  Patrick  Henry. 

"  I  suppose  there  has  been  no  one  in  our  country  who  has  had 
such  a  power  over  people  by  speaking  to  them  on  great  matters, 
and  3^et  Patrick  was  not  a  boy  who  stood  on  a  chair  as  soon  as  he 
had  found  his  legs,  and  wanted  to  speak  pieces  all  the  time.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia,  in  173G,  and  was  an  idle  boy  W'ho  disliked  school, 
and  never  was  so  happy  as  Avhen  wandering  away  by  himself 
through  the  woods  and  by  the  streams  in  Virginia,  gun  or  rod  in 
hand.  His  school  friends  and  his  parents  could  not  make  out  where 
he  went  or  what  he  did  wdth  himself,  and  they  followed  and  watched 
him,  but  the  only  discovery  that  they  could  make  was  that  he  did 
nothing  but  ramble  over  the  country.  What  the  lad  w^as  thinking 
idjout  no  one  knew ;  but  I  am  glad  that  we  know  how  passionately 
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foiid  lie  WM'^  oflx-iiiLT  oiit-ol-'loors  ;  that  woods  nin1  fields  and  streams 
wciT  his  iiatixc  place  :  and  that  lie  coidd  he  (Hiite  coiitunt  to  1)0 
alone  in  that  heantil'iil  world  where  (Jod  had  ])ermitted  him  to  live. 
There  was  nothin^u'  dull  ahout  hini,  even  when  he  was  silent;  lor, 
thouLih  in  society  he  woidd  sit  (juite  still,  it  would  he  fonnd  after- 
ward that  he  knew  what  was  Lroin:^'  on.  and  what  sort  of  ])e()[)le 
were  ahout  him.  Just  as  in  tlu'  woods  he  miiidit  he  ])eriectly  silent, 
and  \'et  notice  every  l)ii"(l  that  Hew  ahove  him.  and  hearken  to  every 
rustle  in  the  hushes.  In  fact,  he  was  a  quiet,  awkwai'd  hoy.  who 
did  not  care  how  he  looked  or  what  there  was  in  hooks,  hut  grew  up 
wild  in  the  forest,  among  hirtls  and  trees  and  four-footed  friends. 

"  When  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  liis  father,  who  had  a  large  f  im- 
ilv  to  support.  ])laeed  him  l)ehin(l  the  connter  of  a  country  mer- 
chant, that  he  might  learn  to  provide  for  himscdf ;  and  a  year  after, 
feeling  some  confidence  in  his  ahility,  set  him  np  in  a  small  trade, 
tourether  with  his  hrother  William.  Thev  were  hoth  idle  lads  and 
managed  the  hnsiness  wretchedly.  Patrick  had  no  methodical  hah- 
its,  and  William  was  even  more  careless.  So  the  store  ran  down, 
and  Patrick  grew  very  unhappy  over  his  failure.  lie  was  shut  up 
Avhen  hefore  he  had  heen  free,  and  his  hnsiness  became  exceedingly 
distasteful.  He  resorted  to  music  to  cheer  him.  and  iVom  music  he 
"went  to  I)ooks.  and  forme(l  a  taste  for  I'cading  wliicdi  now  hegan  to 
grow.  IJut  his  real  relief  he  found,  after  all.  in  just  what  he  had 
cverv  day  1o  do:  for.  as  hefore  he  had  watched  the  hii-(ls  and  ani- 
mals, so  now  he  hegan  to  study  the  people  who  gathered  in  his  store. 
Though  he  did  not  huy  or  sell  much,  he  laid  in  a  stock  of  informa- 
tion ahout  character.  Avhich  was  one  (la\'  to  prove  ver\'  sei'viceahle. 
lie  used  to  start  a  (piestion  when  there  was  a  knot  of  jieople  ahout 
him.  and  watcdi  to  see   how  each  wouhl    take   np   the   matter  accord- 
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ing  to  his  particular  kind  of  mind  ;  or  he  would  tell  stories,  and  no- 
tice how  each  w^ould  be  affected.  It  was  plain  that  store-keeping 
w^ould  never  make  him  rich,  and  presently  he  gave  that  up,  and 
took  what  little  money  he  had  left  to  buy  a  farm,  where  he  settled 
down  as  a  farmer,  and  married.  But  he  succeeded  no  better  in 
this,  and  went  back  to  his  store,  where  he  failed  worse  than  before. 

"  Meanwhile,  though  he  every  now  and  then  went  off  into  the 
woods  with  his  gun,  and  left  his  store  to  keep  itself,  or  turned  to  his 
violin  for  amusement,  his  love  for  books  w\as  steadily  increasing. 
He  studied  geography  and  read  the  annals  of  ancient  history.  Livy, 
the  Roman  historian,  was  a  great  favorite  of  his.  He  read  a  trans- 
lation of  that  writer  once  at  least  every  year  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life.  As  he  came  to  care  more  and  more  for  books,  he  saw  that  he 
was  meant  for  something  besides  farming  and  store-keeping,  and 
he  studied  law,  meaning  to  become  a  lawyer  ;  but  he  had  been  so 
idle  and  fickle  that  he  had  formed  very  poor  habits  of  study  and 
application,  and  though  he  succeeded  finally  in  getting  admitted  to 
practice,  he  was  very  ignorant  of  some  of  the  simplest  things  that 
lawyers  know. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  people  began  to  notice  him,  and  to 
predict  that  there  was  something  in  Patrick  Henry  that  would  come 
out  some  da}^  He  was  a  cheerful  man,  and  while  he  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  supporting  his  family,  he  never  seemed  to  be  discouraged. 
For  three  years  he  scarcely  had  a  client,  but  at  length  a  chance 
came  for  him  to  show^  what  he  really  could  do.  A  dispute  had 
arisen  between  the  Clergy,  who  represented  the  King  in  Virginia, 
and  the  Legislature,  which  represented  the  People.  The  clergy  had 
so  far  carried  their  point  that  there  seemed  no  hope  left  for  the 
popular  cause,  when  by  some  chance  Patrick  Henry  was  asked  to 
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defend  the  jx'ojjIc.  When  the  d.iy  lor  the  trial  caiiic.  tlie  court  was 
full  of  anxious  s|H'ctatoi"s.  and  IcariKMl  and  diL;iiili('(l  lurii  sat  expect- 
ing till'  verdict  in  tlicii'  favor.  William  Wirt,  who  wrote  the  life  of 
Pati'ick  Ileni'V,  has  given  an  account  of  this  speech,  and  I  will  i-ead 
you  what  he  says  :  — 

•■  'No  one  had  e\'er  heaid  hnu  sj)eak.  and  cnri(jsil\'  was  on  tiptoe. 
He  lose  wvy  awkwardly,  and  faltei'eil  nincli  in  his  exoivliiun.'  that 
is,  in  the  preface  to  his  speech.  'The  people  hung  their  heads  at 
so  un])ronusing  a  connnencenient  ;  the  clergy  Mere  observed  to  ex- 
change sly  looks  with  each  other;  an(]  his  father  ( wlio  occupiecl  the 
magistrates  chair)  is  described  as  having  almost  sunk  with  confusion 
from  his  seat.  But  these  feelings  -were  of  short  dui-ation.  and  soon 
gave  place  to  others  of  a  very  different  character.  Foi-  now  were 
those  wonderful  faculties  which  he  possessed  for  the  first  time  devel- 
oped ;  and  now  was  first  witnessed  that  mysterious  and  almost  su- 
pernatinal  transformation  of  appearance,  which  the  fire  of  his  own 
elo(|uence  never  failed  to  work  in  him His  attitudi'  bv  de- 
grees became  erect  and  lofty.  The  spirit  of  his  genius  awakened  all 
his  features.  His  countenance  shone  with  a  nobleness  and  grandeur 
which  it  had  never  ))efore  exhibited.  There  was  a  liiihtninji;  in  his 
eyes  which  seemed  to  rive  the  spectator.  Ilis  action  l)ecame  grace- 
fid,  I)oM.  and  comiuandiiig:  and  in  the  toni>s  of  his  voice,  but  more 
especialK'  in  his  emphasis,  there  was  a  ])eculiar  charm,  a  magic  of 
which  anv  one  who  eviM'  heard  him  will  speak  as  soon  as  he  is 
nanuMl.  but  of  which  no  one  can  give  any  adequate  description. 
Th(\v  can  only  say  that  it  struck  upon  tlu^  i\ir  and  upon  the  heart 
m  a  iiKUDtcr  irliU-li  lfti\<jita(jv  v(i)iii(>t  tell.  Add  to  all  tliese  his 
wonder-working  fincv.  and  the  peculiar  phraseology  in  which  he 
clothed  his  images  ;   ibr  he  painted  to  the   heart  with  a  force  that  al- 
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most  petrified  it His  surviving  hearers  say,  that  the  people, 

whose  countenances  had  fallen  as  he  arose,  had  heard  but  a  very  few 
sentences  before  they  began  to  look  up ;  then  to  look  at  each  other 
with  surprise,  as  if  doubting  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses ;  then, 
attracted  by  some  strong  gesture,  struck  by  some  majestic  attitude, 
fascinated  by  the  spell  of  his  eye,  the  charm  of  his  emphasis,  and  the 
varied  and  commanding 
expression  of  ■  his  coun- 
tenance, they  could  look 
away  no  more.  In  less 
than  twenty  minutes 
they  might  be  seen  in 
every  part  of  the  house, 
on  every  bench,  in  every 
window,  stooping  forward 
from  their  stands,  in 
death-like  silence  :  their 
features  fixed  in  amaze- 
ment and  awe  ;  all  their 
senses  listening  and  riv- 
eted upon  the  speaker, 
as  if  to  catch  the  last 
strain  of  some  heavenly 
visitant.  The  mockino- 
of  the    clergy   was    soon 

turned  to  alarm,  their  triumph  into  confusion  and  despair  ;  and  at 
one  burst  of  his  rapid  and  overwhelming  invective,  they  fled  from 
the  bench  in  precipitation  and  terror.  As  for  the  father,  such  was 
his  surprise,  such  his  amazement,  such  his  rapture,  that,  forgetting 
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where  he  was.  and  the  cliaracter  wliicli  he  was  filliiiir,  tears  of 
ecstasy  streamed  down  his  cliecks.  without  the  power  or  inclination 
to  repress  them.' 

'•  Now  this  c;iuse  which  Patrick  Henry  took  part  in  was  one  ot" 
the  beginnings  of  the  Revolntion,  and  the  position  wliicli  he  took  on 
the  side  of  the  })eople  indicated  something  of  the  cliaracter  of  the 
man.  It  required  courage,  r.ud  Henry  was  a  hold,  daring  man  ;  it 
r<'(juired  a  fellow  feeling  with  plain  people,  and  he  was  one  of  their 
nundjer,  lived  with  them,  defended  them.  You  can  believe  that 
when  he  had  so  suddenly  come  forward  into  public  notice,  he  would 
not  he  .allowed  to  fall  back  into  obscurity.  From  that  time  for- 
ward, he  was  the  most  notable  orator  in  the  country,  and  as  events 
followed  which  gave  a  wider  range  to  his  eloquence,  he  came  to  be 
listened  to  with  the  gi'eatest  attention. 

''  He  could  only  s])eak  in  one  place  at  a  time,  but  reports  of  his 
speeches  were  read  all  over  the  country,  and  the  men  who  lieard 
tliem  from  his  own  lips  were  very  much  moved  by  them.  The 
piece  which  Nathan  spoke  was  one  of  those  which  did  much  to  fire 
the  people,  and  make  them  ready  for  the  separation  from  England. 
He  was  GoviMMior  ol' \'irgiuia  at  one  time,  and  he  was  al-o  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  spoke  eloipieutly.  but  people  foinid 
out  that  in  ])ractical  matters  he  was  often  no  wiser  than  other  men 
who  had  not  his  eloquence.  The  indolent  ways  which  he  had  when 
a  young  man  prevented  him  from  ever  being  able  to  take  hold  of 
hard  subjects  and  make  them  clear.  His  eloquence  was  a  great 
gift  and  he  used  it  nobly. 

'•  There  is  an  anecdote  told  b\  Mi'.  Wirt,  which  shows  a  little  of 
the  way  in  which  he  managed  to  bring  his  audience  to  his  way  of 
thinking,  and  1  "11  read  it  to  xou.  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  my 
little  pii'ce  ab()ut  Patrick  Ilemy. 
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"  '  John  Hook  was  a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  suspected  of 
being  unfriendly  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  distresses  of 
the  American  army,  consequent  on  the  joint  invasion  of  Cornwallis 
and  Phillips,  in  1781,  a  Mr.  Venable,  an  army  commissary,'  that  is, 
a  person  appointed  to  procure  food  for  the  army,  '  had  taken  two  of 
Hook's  steers  for  the  use  of  his  troops.  The  act  had  not  been  strictly 
legal ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  peace,  Hook,  under  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Cowan,  a  gentleman  of  some  distinction  in  the  law,  thought 
proper  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Venable  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  New  London.  Mr.  Henry  appeared  for  the  defend- 
ant, and  becoming  animated  in  the  cause,  acquired  complete  control 
over  the  passions  of  his  audience.  At  one  time  he  excited  their 
indignation  against  Hook  ;  vengeance  was  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance ;  again,  when  he  chose  to  relax  and  ridicule  him,  the  whole 
audience  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  He  carried  the  jury,  by  the 
powers  of  his  imagination,  to  the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender 
of  which  had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of ;  he  de- 
picted the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and  noble  colors  of  his 
eloquence  ;  the  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humiliation  and 
dejection  of  the  British  as  they  marched  out  of  their  trenches  ;  they 
saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  every  patriot  face,  and  heard  the 
shouts  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of"  Washington  and  Liberty!  "  as  it 
rung  and  echoed  through  the  American  ranks,  and  was  reverberated 
from  the  hills  and  shores  of  the  neio-hborino-  river  ;  but  hark  !  Avhat 
notes  of  discord  are  these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence 
the  acclamations  of  victor}^  ?  They  are  the  notes  of  John  Hook, 
hoarsely  bawling  through  the  American  camp,  '■'■Beefl  beef!  beef!  "  '  " 

The  children  had  grown  rather  tired  with  Mr.  Bodley's  long  ac- 
count of  Patrick  Henry  and  were   quite   glad  to   laugh  at  his  last 
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storw  It  was  almost  tiiui'  lor  school  to  he  disinisscd.  hut  there  was 
oiu-  more  piece  to  he  said  ;  this  was  to  he  a  piece  oi"  jjoetry.  aiul 
l^hip|)\.  who  liad  hccii  very  resth-ss.  wa^  ealh'd  u]).  She  was  in  a 
^--reat  hiirr\  to  "ct  awav,  hut  her  piece  was  nut  ver\-  Iouli'.  and  so 
she  went    up  on  the  platibrui,  and  with  very  red  cheeks  recited  :  — 

A  TALK    AMOXC   TOADS. 

IIY    MAKV     lIANDiaiSON. 

"  A  fiiic  (l.iy,  sistiT  toads,  a  line  <lay  I 

II(  ![)  voursclvt's  to  some  toad  stools,   I  pray; 

It   is  luck  to  '.H't  five  toads  tofjcther, 

'I'o  fiijiiv  this  nice,   daiiip.   sliowory  wi-atlicr. 

"There  's  a  hii'4,   neifihi)or.   under  your  seal, 

If  you   fancy  a  morsel  to  eat;'" 
"Thanks!  a  lady-bu^' "s  always  a  treat; 

I  know  nothing  more  juicy  and  sweet." 

'•  Ik'etli's   now  are  loo  hard   in   the  back  ; 
I've  no  patience  the  creatures  to  crack; 
And  the  hornets,  and  things  on  the  win?:. 
Arc  sometimes  so  ill-hred  as  to  sting. 

'•  Seems  to  me,  lirother   Ilrowii,   you  look  ]):ile  ! 
Is  your  health  beginninL:  to  fail  ? 
And   voti  do  not   seem    happy   to  me; 
Sneli   di'jeclidn   it   grievi  s  me  to  see." 

••  What    you   say,   sister   Spry,    makes   me   bol  I 
To  confess  that   I  "m  dying  with  coM. 
I  'm  a  sensitive  creature,   I  own. 
And    I  feid  that   my   system   wants  tone. 

••  Tell   me  how   to  i:el    warm   now,   I  beg  ; 
Why,    just   feel   of  my   arm.  or  this  leg  I 
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Was  there  ever  so  frozen  a  thing  ? 

And  I've  been  so  througli  all  this  mild  spring. 
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"You  describe  my  own  feelings,  my  brother," 
Then  said  one  ;  "but  I  have  still  another 
That  will  fill  me  at  times  with  alarm. 
Though  I  may  struggle  to  seem  always  calm. 

"Now  just  give  me.  my  friends,  your  advice: 
In  the  pit  of  my  stomach  lies  ice 


Which  the  bright  summer  sun  cannot  melt  ; 
Why,  sometimes,  brother  toad,   I  have  felt"- 
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"  r.-li;iw  !  psliiiw!"  saiil  :i  rmk'  littli-  tliiiii;, 
"Ot"   my  rliills  and  my  niiaki's  I  couM  siii"; 
All  till-  (lay  ;  luil    I   will   know   the  ivason 
That   wo  all  aiv  f^o  colil  out  ot"  season. 

"  'T  is  iH'cause  of  a  had  circulation  ; 
And   I  say  it  without  ostentation, 
Hut  1  think  that  we  all  should   he  wi-c 
If  we  gave  ourselves  more  exercise. 

''  It  would  stir  up  the  hlood,  till  its  flow- 
Gave  our  i)alc  checks  a  healthier  glow; 


^  ^.^yi^:^ 


Come  !  let 's  try  it ;  besides,  a  good  race 
Might  impart  to  our  limbs  more  of  grace. 

This  is  just  what  I  heard  a  man  say 
To  his  cliild   ill  the  irardcn   to-day  ; 
And  iiiucli  more  of    the  same  kind  he  saitl, 
r>ut    the  rot    has  <j;one  out  of  mv  head." 


Oh,   indeed  !"   pipeil   llic  oilier  in  ra'j:e. 
You  talk  irdl,  for  a  child  of  your  age; 
But  don't  interrupt  vie  in  this  way. 
Till  vou  've  somethin'  worth  hearing  to  sav. 
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"  I  have  lio[)pe(l  twenty  times  round  a  tree, 
Till  so  dizzy  I  liardly  could  see  ; 
And  as  soon  as  I  rested,  thump  !  thump  ! 
The  cold  ice  in  njy  stomach  would  Ijump. 


"And  the  drops  would  start  out  on  my  bro'v 
It  is  moist,  if  you  feel  of  it  now  ; 
I  believe  that  it  never  is  dry, 
Though  to  wipe  it  I  frequently  try." 

"  Friends,  I  saw  a  man  raking  the  hay 
Stop  to  drink  from  a  bottle  to-day ; 
And  a  boy  who  was  with  him,  he  told, 
That  he  drank  it  to  keep  out  the  cold. 
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*'  And  hi-  lauL'lit'tl,  as  lie  liid  it  away 
Vcrv   noar  iiu'  lu'nc'atli   I  lie  new  hay. 
That    would   surely,    I    thoiij^ht,   do  vw  ^ood, 
Su   I   hi)j)|)i'(l    to   tin-   plact'   where   it  stood, 

"  I'ullcil    llic   cork   out  —  wlicii    tip.    il    wml    o\er, 
Ahiiosl  drowning  a  root  of  red  ck)ver  ; 
But  I  inaua;^ed  to  suek   iij)  my  fill, 
Though  I  instantly  felt  very   ill. 

"  Then   I   t<-)ttered  away  to  a  stone, 
And   sat  down   with  a  terrihle  groan  ; 
Snakes  alive  !  how  I  shivered  ami   shook. 
Like  a  trout  on  a  fisherman's  hook  I 

"  Oh  !  't  was  far  worse  than  chills  ;  I  said  tlun. 
If   1   livetl,   T  would   never  again 
Til i 111;    that    what  with  cold   men   might  agree 
WoiiM   1)1'   likelv   to  honeiit  me." 


Ih'rc   llie   host    spied   a   dark,    threatenin'^x  elotu 
.•\nd    the   thunder  rolled    heavy   and   loud. 
Sec  !  the  rain  is  increasing  ;  make  haste  ! 
For  we  have  uot  a  moment  to  waste  ! 
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"All  hop  under  my  door-steps  and  wait; 

'T  will  soon  stop,  and  such  peltings  I  hate." 
Then  each  toad  raised  a  stool  in  the  air,  — 
Five  umbrellas  they  made,  I  declare  ! 

That  row  of  them,  pointed  and  white 
Made  the  grasshoppers  jump  with  affright; 
While  the  crickets  chirped  loudly  in  glee 
Such  a  funny  procession  to  see. 
As  the  toads  hopped  away  up  the  walk. 
To  resume   'neath  the  door-stones  their  talk. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  school  for  the  mornino-  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes  all  the  children  were  scampering  off,  while  Phippy  and  Nathan 
walked  home  on  either  side  of  their  father,  as  if  escorting  a  public 
guest  wdth  all  the  school  honors. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

orT-OF-T)OOi:s  again. 


Wnr.x  the  cliildren  came  home  from  school  that 
Saturday,  they  fomid  a  box  and  a  letter  waitin^i!; 
for  tliem  ;   the   box  was  from  the  East,  the  letter 

A    A 

J/     from  the  West,  and  they  had  arrived  at  the  same 
/"       time.     They   opened    the    box    first;     it   uas    ad- 
dressed  to   Lucy,  and    she  was  the  one  who  was 
to  untie  the  string  and  lay  aside  the  wrappers. 
"It  feels  damp,  said   Lucy;"   what  can  it  be  I  " 
'•  Tt  is  from  Cape  Cod,"  said   her  father.     "  Do 
you  think  it  can  l)e  clams?" 

"Or  scu])."  said  Natiian  ;  "perhaps  it  is  a 
box  of  scup.      1   tell  you,   I  M    Hke    to    be  catcii- 


V/ 
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ing  scup  off  the  rocks,  back  of  grandfather's  !  "  But  Lucy  had  the 
paper  off  now,  and  had  raised  the  hd,  when  she  give  a  httle  scream 
of  delight.  There  in  a  soft  mass,  protected  by  cotton-wool,  were 
vsome  May-flowers,  the  trailing  arbutus  which  grew  abundantly  near 
her  grandfather's  on  the  sands  of  Cape  Cod.  They  all  put  their 
noses  into  the  box  and  drew  in  the  delicious  fragrance,  so  unlike 
any  other  perfume  of  flowers. 

"  I  think  John  and  Margaret  must  have  enjoyed  these  flowers," 
said  Mr.  Bodley.  ''  They  found  them  here  in  the  spring,  and  after 
the  lono;  winter  it  must  have  seemed  as  if  a  wonderful  summer  was 
coming  when  this  flow^er  was  the  early  messenger." 

"I  wish  w^e  could  find  some  in  our  w^oods,"  said  Phippy.  "Let's 
hunt  for  them  this  very  afternoon." 

''  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  here,  but  in  a  few  days  we  will 
go  to  May's  Woods  and  see  what  w^e  can  find.  But  30U  have  n't 
opened  your  letter,  Phippy." 

"  Why,  is  the  letter  for  me,  mama  ?  " 

"  It  says  '  Miss  Philippa  Bodley,  care  of  Charles  Bodley,  Esq., 
Pearl  Street,  Boston.'  Do  you  know  of  any  other  young  lady  of 
that  name  ?  " 

"  Sure  enough.  How  grand  I  feel.  I  suppose  the  postmaster 
thought  that  was  a  grown  up  young  lady  with  curls.  I  think  I  will 
open  it.  Papa,  your  paper  knife  if  you  please.  I  always  open  my 
lettei^s  at  the  end.  Why,  it  's  from  Cousin  Hattie,  sure  's  you  're 
alive.  I  w^onder  if  she  's  been  out  amons;  the  wolves  aa:ain.  Here 
mama,  you  please  read  it  to  us,  my  hands  are  so  full;  "  which  was 
Phippy's  explanation  of  the  difficulty  she  found  in  reading  writing. 
So  Mrs.  Bodley  read  Hattie's  letter,  but  this  is  all  that  any  one  beside 
the  Bodleys  cares  to  hear ;  all  the  rest  was  about  family  matters. 
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"  Wliat  do  you  think  I  we  li;nt'  had  a  hcc-hiiiil.  Did  you  know 
tliat  people  liimled  hees '.'  1  did  not  hefore.  We  all  went  out  in  a 
hig  \vagon  :  Uncle,  Mr.  .lones,  Mr.  Carter,  the  schoolniaster,  and 
one  or  two  others,  and  .lohn  and  Alice  and  T.  Sehafler  came  on 
horseback.      We  had   to  drive  several  miles  out  on  the  prairie  to  an 


A    Bee    Hunt   oo    the    Pra^io. 


island  where  the  bee-tree  was.  Yon  see  the  bees  liv(>  in  liollow 
trunks,  and  keej)  storing  honey  for  ever  so  long  belbre  anyl)ody 
linds  out  anything  about  it.  We  did  n't  get  to  the  place  till  about 
an  hour  before  sundown.  Then  we  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  got 
together  ever  so  much  brush  and  leaves,  so  as  to  make  a  lire.     One 
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of  the  bee-trees  was  liollow  almost  all  the  way  up  the  trunk,  and 
down  near  the  roots  there  was  a  great  opening.  The  men  stuffed 
the  leaves  and  brush  into  the  opening  and  set  it  on  fire.  Uncle 
wanted  us  to  stay  in  the  w^agon,  for  fear  w^e  should  get  stung  ;  but 
we  wanted  to  see  the  fun,  so  we  wet  our  pocket-handkerchiefs  and 
tied  them  over  our  faces ;  Mr.  Carter  showed  us  how,  and  he 
covered  his  in  the  same  way,  but  Mr.  Jones  laughed  at  him.  When 
the  fire  was  lighted,  Uncle  and  Mr.  Jones  began  to  chop  the  tree 
down  with  axes,  and  Mr.  Carter  kept  stuffing  leaves  and  brush 
into  the  fire.  The  bees  began  to  buzz,  and  pretty  soon  they  began 
to  pour  out  of  the  tree  in  great  swarms.  It  was  awfully  hard 
working  in  the  smoke,  and  every  now  and  then  Uncle  and  Mr.  Jones 
would  throw  their  axes  down  and  run  away  to  get  rid  of  the  smoke 
and  breathe  some  fresh  air.  By  and  by  Schafier  tied  his  horse  to  a 
tree  and  took  Uncle's  axe,  whi.le  Uncle  went  off  to  get  some  more 
leaves,  for  3^ou  see  we  had  to  keep  making  a  smoke  so  as  to  stun 
the  bees.  They  did  not  seem  to  know  just  what  to  make  of  it,  and 
they  kept  up  a  great  buzzing ;  but  they  were  not  very  dull,  and  we 
could  see  Mr.  Jones  and  Schaffer  slap  themselves  every  little  while. 
Alice  and  I  were  bringing  some  stuff,  but  Mr.  Jones  called  out  to  us 
to  keep  back,  and  kept  waving  his  hand  to  drive  us  away.  He  was 
afraid  we  should  get  stung.  Poor  Leo  was  awfully  stung.  He  was 
poking  his  nose  in  the  heap  of  smoking  leaves  when  a  lot  of  bees 
attacked  him,  and  he  rushed  off  like  mad  and  buried  his  nose  in  the 
mud,  and  rolled  over  and  over,  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  bees.  Then 
Schaffer's  horse  began  to  rear  and  plunge.  Schaffer  was  afraid  he 
would  get  loose  and  went  to  him,  and  he  was  so  hot  that  he  threw 
off  his  coat  and  opened  his  shirt.  You  ought  to  have  seen  him 
in  a  minute  or  two  !    The  bees  had  got  round  the  horse  and  plagued 
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him  X)  that  the  horse  kicki'd  out  furiously.  Thrn  thry  j^'ot  uikKt 
Schallrr's  sliirt.  and  wlu'U  tlio  horse  was  not  kickiiiLT.  Schaller  was 
juinpiim",  and  pi'cttv  soon  llir  horse  hroke  liis  hridle  and  ran  oil. 
and  Schallei'  rushed  down  to  the  creek., and  liuuhU'il  in  headloiiLT, 
to  drown  the  hees  that  made  him  i'ruiitic.  All  the  while  .Mr.  .lones 
was  chopping  away  at  the  old  tree,  and  ])retty  soon  he  called  out. 
'Clear  the  way:  tree  's  coming,'  and  over  it  went  with  a  crash.  Then 
the  men  got  wedges  and  split  the  tree  open,  and  then  the  huckets 
and  harrels  were  brought  which  we  had  in  the  wagon,  and  were 
filled  with  the  honey,  and  we  all  (hove  home  in  the  moonlight. 
Uncle  sa\'s  we  brought  home  a  hundre(l  pounds,  and  there's  another 
tree  out  there  that  we  did  n't  touch." 

''  Well."  said  Phii)py.  when  her  mother  had  finished  the  letter, 
"  I  think  I  'd  like  to  go  out  and  live  with  Uncle  Lape.  I  never  had 
so  much  Iwney  as  a  hundred  pounds  all  at  once.  Whj^,  they 
brou<!:lit  it  home  in  harrels!  " 

''I  shouldn't  think  it  woidd  taste  good  out  of  a  barrel."  said 
Lucy. 

"Oh.  they  were  n't  ash-barrels.  T  suppose  they  were  new  bar- 
rels, or  jierliaps  they  were  floin-  barrels."  said  rirn)])y.  "  Hut.  papa. 
■where  did  the  bees  come  from  '.'  " 

••  They  ilew  out  there.  Phip})y.  Bees  kcc])  with  settK>rs.  just  a 
little  idiead  of  them,  I  believe;  and  in  that  wild  country  ])eople  do 
not  hive  the  bees  themselves,  but  let  them  make  thi'ir  hixcs  in  hol- 
low trees.  oi-  in  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  then  they  go  out  to  find 
the  honey,  just  as  your  Uncle  and  Hattie  did." 

••  Martin  used  to  keep  bees,"  said  Nathan.  '"  TTo  and  TIcn  had 
ever  so  many,  and  he  says  Hen  has  been  where  they  l)last  for 
honey." 
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'•'Blast  for  honey!  "  said  Mrs.  Boclley.  "I  never  heard  of  such 
a  tlnng." 

"  Well,  Martin  says  so,  anyway.     He  says  Hen  told  him." 

•'  Then  it  must  be  true,  but  Hen  always  seems  to  do  or  see  some- 
tliing  a  little  more  wonderful  than  any  one  else.  There  's  Martin, 
now  :  call  him  in,  Nathan,  and  let  us  ask  him."  Martin  was  brino;- 
ing  some  wood  into  the  house,  and  they  all  went  out  into  the  hall 
to  speak  to  him. 

"  Did  n't  3^ou  tell  me  Hen  blasted  for  honey  ?  "  asked  Nathan. 

'*  Hoh  !  3'ou  have  n't  forgot  that  ?  You  're  a  great  little  boy  to 
remember  things.     I  told  you  that  a  year  ago." 

''  But  did  n't  he  ?  "  pursued  Nathan. 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  it  was.  You  see,  Mis'  Bodley,  Hen  was 
in  Texas,  up  the  Colorado  River  with  a  party,  and  they  went  out  a 
bee-hunting  as  they  called  it,  to  some  cliffs  oft'  by  Austin ;  there  's  a 
great  cavern  in  the  clift"  where  the  bees  hived  their  honey  I  suppose, 
—  well,  say  for  a  hundred  years,  —  and  I  suppose  there  were  just 
tons  of  wax  and  honey  in  there ;  and  the  only  way  they  could  get 
it  out  was  by  blasting  the  rocks  wdth  powder,  and  that  way  they 
got  out  a  couple  o'  hundred  pounds.     Hen  wrote  me  about  it." 

"  Then  Nathan  was  light,"  said  Mrs.  Bodley ;  '•  and  the  next  time 
we  have  honey  for  supper,  he  shall  be  helped  twice." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  children  w^ent  often  into  the  woods. 
They  found  the  dog-tooth  violet  and  anemone,  and  later  the  marsh- 
mallow,  but  they  did  not  find  any  May-flowers.  Thsy  even  built  a 
little  wigwam  near  the  edge  of  May's  Pond.  Nathan  wanted  a  raft 
on  the  pond,  but  his  mother  told  him  to  wait  a  year  for  that. 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  she,  as  they  were  talking  about  it  at  home, 
''  you  can  make  believe  a  raft,  like  the  Fairies'  Raft  that  Lucy  re- 
peats." 
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THE  FAIRIES'  HAFT. 

IIY    ANNKTli;    lUSIIOl'. 

Tinv,   Tiny  I  coiiic   witli   luc, 
I  liavi'  found  a  leaf  just  likr  a  boat. 
And  will  si't  it   alloat 
On  this  little  .-hilling  .sea. 
I  '11  jiole   it  along 
With  llie  herd's  grass  strong, 
AikI   we  '11  see  the  minnows  dart   .iiid   glow, 
Down  on  the  yellow  sands  below, 
And   the  water-s])iders  skate  and   slide 
Our  little  raft  beside. 


-^-        ,^     V 


^^     >4»\ 
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Come,   Tiny  !   Tiny,  come  with  me. 
I  know  where  a  stem  of  berries  red 
Hangs  overhead  ; 

We  will  get  just  three, 
Enough  for  mother,   and  you,  and  me. 

Come  Tiny  !  Tiny,  come  ! 
I  '11  find  some  hollow  grasses  too, 
And  make  some  flutes  for  me  and  you, 

And  we  '11  go  playing  home. 

Come,   Tiny  !  Tiny,  come  ! 

But  the  children's  favorite  places  were  still  the  Grove  and  the 
Gorge,  and  every  pleasant  afternoon  they  were  ready  to  go  there 
and  play  about  the  old  tomb  of  Paul  Bodley.  Sometimes  they 
were  Northmen  who  had  just  landed;  sometimes  they  were  a  party 
from  Plymouth  on  the  lookout  for  Indians ;  sometimes  they  were 
judges  hiding  from  the  English  officers ;  and  sometimes  they  were 
Revolutionary  soldiers  and  their  families  guarding  themselves  against 
attack  from  the  enemy. 

One  day  their  mother  followed  them  to  the  Grove  and  spent  the 
afternoon  w^itli  them  there.  Thej^  had  made  a  little  flower-garden 
in  the  Gorge  by  sticking  the  stems  of  flowers  into  the  soft  earth. 
In  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Goro;e  was  one  solitarv  flower  which 
they  had  planted  there. 

''  What  is  that  poor  flower  for  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bodley. 

"  Oh,"  said  Phippy,  ''  that  belongs  to  a  prisoner,  whom  we  've 
captured.  We  only  pretend  he  's  in  there,  but  Lucy  thought  he 
would  be  lonely,  so  she  stuck  the  flower  in  there,  and  he  sits  and 
looks  at  it.     I  think  it 's  rather  stupid." 

"  No,  it  is  n't  stupid,"  said  Lucy.  "  It 's  very  dark  in  there,  and 
I  did  n't  want  the  prisoner  in  there  at  all ;  but  Phippy  and  Nathan 
said  they  'd  caught  him,  so  I  got  leave  to  give  him  a  little  flower." 
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''It  is  llic  ])ris()iu'i''s  Pict-iola,"  said  tlu-ir  inotlicr.  ""Did  vou  ever 
hoar  llir  storx'  of  I'ieeiola?  No?  'riicii  1  11  trll  it  to  you  now.  as  1 
b^it  on  this  Hat  rock.  Coimt  ("haiMicy  was  a  prisoner  in  one  of  the 
joi'tresses  ot"  Fi'ance.  lie  had  \)vv\\  an  enemy  ol"  Napoleon  IJonaparte, 
and  Napoleon  had  shut  him  nj)  in  the  Ibrtress  of  Fenestrella.  lie 
was  a  wise  man  who  hail  i\'ad  a  great  many  hooks,  hut  now  no 
books  or  paper  or  pen  or  ink  were  given  to  him ;  he  had  known 
men  and  women  and  lived  mneli  in  the  world,  bnt  now  he  was  only 
allowed  to  see  his  jailer.  I  lis  room  had  four  whitewashed  wall<.  a 
table,  a  eliair,  a  trunk  for  his  clothing,  a  little  wooden  sideboard, 
a  narrow  bed,  and  a  pair  of  blue  curtains  which  hung  before  hi.s 
window:  but  his  window  was  barred  W'itli  iron  and  looked  out  only 
upon  a  high  wall.      Was  not  that  a  dull  place  for  him  to  live  in".' 

••  lie  could  go  out  once  a  day  and  for  two  hours'  walk  in  a  small 
paved  court,  which  he  reached  by  means  of  a  heavy  stone  staircase. 
P^'roni  this  court  he  could  just  manage  to  see  the  tops  of  distant 
mountains;  but  best  of  all  he  felt  the  sunshine  there  and  the  o])en 
air.  He  tried  to  amuse  himself  in  many  ways;  he  would  ravel  the 
threads  of  silk  or  linen,  and  see  how  completed  he  could  separate 
the  minute  strands;  he  made  little  llageolets  from  stalks  of  straw, 
and  ve.s.sels  from  nut.shells  ;  he  carved  his  plain  table,  covering  it 
with  all  sorts  of  figures,  —  houses,  steeples,  boats,  carriages,  animals, 
and  fishes.  But  he  grew  very  tired  of  tlie.se  occupations.  All 
winter  he  was  engaged  in  them,  and  when  spring  came,  he  Ibund 
himself  as  tired  as  ever  of  his  prison  life. 

"Now  one  day  in  the  spring,  as  he  was  walking  in  the  court-yard, 
over  the  granite  pavenu'ut.  he  began  to  count,  as  he  often  had  done 
beibre,  for  occupation,  the  stones  that  made  up  the  pavement,  when 
suddenlv  he    noticed   between   two  of  the   stones  a  little   mound  of 
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earth,  which  had  been  pushed  up  and  was  open  a  bit  at  the  top. 
He  looked  closely,  and  for  a  moment  had  a  wild  notion  that  perhaps 
some  one  was  digging  his  way  up,  to  let  him  out  of  prison;  but  he 
knew  that  was  impossible,  and  he  looked  again  ;  now  he  saw  that  a 
little  plant  was  pushing  its  way  through  a  crack  in  the  stones.  He 
was  half  angry  at  his  disappointment,  and  was  about  to  crush  it 
with  his  foot,  but  turned  away.  The  next  day,  as  he  was  w^alking 
again,  he  nearly  trod  on  it  by  accident,  but  just  in  time  drew  his 
foot  back.  He  examined  it  again,  and  saw  that  as  it  had  come  out 
into  the  sunlight,  it  had  lost  its  pale  look  and  began  to  be  green 
and  healthy. 

"  Every  day  now  he  watched  the  little  plant  grow ;  it  put  forth 
l)rauclies  and  grew  taller  and  taller.  The  hours  which  he  was  al- 
lowed to  spend  in  the  court-yard  he  spent  over  his  little  plant,  and 
at  other  times,  he  would  watch  it  throu!Ji:li  the  bars  of  his  window. 
He  saw  his  jailer  cross  the  pavement,  and  he  had  a  sudden  terror 
lest  the  man  would  step  upon  the  poor  plant  and  crush  it ;  but  the 
jailer,  Ludovic,  though  a  rough  man  was  a  kind  one,  and  he  assured 
Count  Charney  that  he  never  would  harui  the  plant ;  that  he  had 
indeed  often  watered  it,  when  the  Count  had  neglected  it. 

''  After  that  he  never  suffered  it  to  be  without  his  care.  Oue  day, 
as  he  was  in  the  yard,  the  sky  became  lowering,  a  dark  thunder- 
cloud covered  it,  and  the  rain  began  to  fall ;  the  rain  turned  to  hail, 
and  the  little  plant,  Picciola,  as  he  called  it,  turned  and  twisted, 
bending  its  head  to  escape  the  storm.  Count  Charney  ran  to  it, 
bent  over  it,  spread  his  coat  around  it,  and  received  all  the  hail- 
stones on  his  own  head,  rather  than  that  poor  Picciola  should  suf- 
fer. That  set  him  to  thinking  that  it  needed  protection  when  he 
was  not  by :  what  if  the  big  dog  that  belonged  to  the  jailer  should 
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.^^oinc  <l;iy  jioimcc  ii|)()ii  it  I  or  some  N'isitor  slioiiM  carclrsslN'  stc]) 
ii})()n  it  I  he  woikUmcmI  liow  he  could  uial'Le'  some  i^'iiard  i'or  it.  Tlic 
cell  wlihli  lie  oc;'ii])i('(l  Avas  cold,  and  lie  was  allowcil  a  lew  sticks  of 
M'ood  cvci-v  dav  I'oi'  a  lire.  lie  l)cuan  to  lav  aside  one  and  another. 
day    l>_\-   day,    stinting'    himself    in    his    lire,    and    at    len!.:th    haxinu' 

eiioiiuh.     he     took     his 
/■ftSKi,  knile  and  cut  tlic>ticlvs 

and  twins  into  proper 
shape,  and  twisted 
about  them  the  sujijde 
osier  with  which  his 
bundle  of  iin'-wood 
was  ludd  to_u-eihrr  :  he 
slrij)pe(l  some  of  the 
liniuii'  fi'oni  the  inside 
of  his  trunk,  and  with 
that  made  threads  for 
t  viu!i'  the  twin's  and  the 
osier.  In  this  way  he 
made  a  little  caii'e  for 
Picciola.  and  when  he 
had  finishc(L  he  was 
t[uite  siitislied  that  his 
llowerwas  safe  IVom  at- 
,,—        "  •,;-'--=.>...—  -      '  taciv    b\"  the  dou'   or  \\\ 

Picciola  in  her  Cage  StoriU:       llC      tooU      SOIUC 

straw  too  from  his  bed,  with  which  to  maki>  ad(Hlional  matting  to 
g'uard  his  ])lant. 

'•Now  the  })lant  was  growing   bi'avely.  and    by    and    b\-   he    saw  ;i 
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little  bud ;  he  watched  it  eagerly :  would  it  really  blossom  into  a 
flower  ?  He  was  still  visiting  it  day  by  day,  when  for  some  cause 
he  was  taken  sick  as  he  returned  to  his  cell  after  a  visit,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  bed  hoping  to  get  sleep  and  so  be  well  again.  But 
he  was  more  ill  than  he  knew.  The  next  day  he  coidd  not  rise  from 
his  couch;  he  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  physician  could  not  cure 
him ;  the  priest  came 
to  watch  over  his  dy- 
inii: ;  Ludovic  went  in 
and  out,  and  did  what- 
ever he  coidd.  Charney 
did  not  seem  to  know 
what  was  o;oinf>:  on  : 
he  only  muttered  now 
and  then,  '^  Poor  Pic- 
ciola  !  Poor  Picciola  I  " 
It  seemed  as  if  he  could 
not  live  long,  when 
Ludovic  suddenly  left 
him  and  returned  after 
a  while  with  a  bowl 
containino"  some  hot 
drink,  which  he  forced 
down  the  dying  man's 
throat.  Charney  did 
not  stir.  He  lay  there 
hour  after  hour,  and 
Ludovic  finally,  overcome  with  fatigue,  dropped  upon  the  floor  and 
slept.     The  priest  sat  through  the  night  by  the  bedside,  and  when 


Charney,    Ludovic.    and   the    Priebt. 
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inorniiiijj  came,  Clinrney  was  in  a  ])rofoun(l  sleep.  Ludovie  too  was 
.slee])ini;'  on  the  lloor  1)\"  the  IxmI,  when  he  lelt  a  l)iiriiintr  liaiul  on 
his  forehead.      IK'  started  up. 

'' Soniethinu,"  to  di'ink."  said  Chafncy.  and  then  lir  told  them  what 
to  u'i\e  him.  .Villi  wiiat  was  the  drink  that  Liido\ic  hail  Liivcii  him  ? 
It  was  iiothinii,'  more  or  less  than  some  ol"  the  leaves  ol'  Picciola. 
steei)eil  in  hoilim;'  water.  "  Pieciola  has  saved  you  I  "  fjudovir  cried, 
and  Charney  wondered  what  he  could  mean.  Then  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  what  Tiudovic  had  done,  and,  for  a  moment,  he  was  filled 
with  dismay,  for  he  thought  his  little  plant  had  wholly  been  de- 
stroyed ;  Init  he  ioiind  that  only  a  few  of  its  leaves  had  been  taken 
to  save  his  life,  while  the  little  plant  itscdfwas  still  growing  l)ravely. 
Yes,  and  it  had  llowered.  Ludovie  came  into  his  cell  one  day  when 
he  was  slowlv  reeoverini'',  and  exclaimed,  — 

"  It 's  in  tlower  !  " 

"  What :     Picciola  ?  " 

"  Yes,  our  little  Picciola.  "  and  Count  Charney  insisted  on  going  to 
see  it.  But  the  jailer  forbade  him  to  go  till  the  sun  should  ]»e 
higher.  The  Count  was  very  much  excited.  This  little  llower  was 
all  he  had  to  care  for  now.  and  he  loved  it,  as  if  it  were  his  sister. 
He  dressed  hiiuscdt"  careriillw  removed  his  beard,  and  made  as  many 
prei)arations  as  if  he  were  going  to  a  great  ball.  Tjudovic  helped  liim 
down  the  staircase,  and  he  stood  before  Picciola.  There  was  her 
llower.  with  its  while,  purple,  and  rose  colors;  and  there,  too.  he; 
could  see  where  the  branches  had  been  In'oken.  and  leaves  cut  oti'; 
she  was  still  snlli-riug  from  the  wounds  which  had  made  him  whole. 

"  One  of  these  da\s.  when  you  are  a  little  older,  you  shall  read  the 
whole  stoiw  ol"  Picciola.  for  this  that  I  have  told  you  is  only  the  be- 
ginning ol'  it.      Put  was    it    not   a  very  great  happiness  to  this  poor 
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prisoner  that  he  could  watch  one  little  plant  growing  thus  in  his 
prison  yard  ?  It  not  only  made  him  happy,  but  it  taught  him 
something  of  God's  love  to  him,  and  that  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  to  learn." 


CHAPTER  X. 

GOING    TO    THE    CAPE. 

When  it  came  near  to  the  Fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Bodley  began  to 
talk  aliout  taking  his  family  to  the  Cape,  where  Mrs.  Bodley's  father 
lived.  In  the  days  of  this  story,  there  was  no  railway  running  to  the 
little  sea-side  village  of  Hyannis  Port,  where  Grandfather  Scupper 
once  lived,  and  one  must  either  go  down  by  sloop  to  Barnstable  and 
cross  the  Cape,  or  take  the  stage-coach.  But  as  the  Bodleys  w^ere 
enough  to  fill  a  carriage  themselves,  when  they  went  to  the  Cape, 
they  usually  drove  down  in  a  carryall.  They  had  not  been  for  two 
years,  and  this  summer  it  had  been  promised  them  that  they  should 
go.     They  were  even  to  leave  school  a  day  earlier,  so  as  to  get  away 
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before  Fourtli  oC  July  should  he  upon  llicni.  ^\y.  PxxlU'V  wrote  a 
note  Ibr  Nathan  to  take  to  the  teaeher.  askinir  that  he  and  Phi]»|)y 
and  Lucv  niiu'ht  he  excused  because  tliev  were  to  go  to  the  Cape. 


?-" 


Leyden   Street,    Plymouth. 


••  But  she  will  think  it  is  Cape  Ann,"-  said  Nathan.  '•  T  think  y(ni 
ought  to  explain  that  it  is  Cape  Cod."  Mr.  BodU'V  thought  she 
would  imderstand.     '••  Cape  Cod   is  the  Cape,"  said   he,  but  Nathan 

persisted  in  explaining  when  he  carriiMl  the  note. 


''We  are  going  to  llyannis  Port,"  said  he. 
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"  Oh,  I  know,"  said  she  ;  "  that  is  where  the  pink  pond-HUes  are." 

''  But  it 's  on  Cape  Cod,"  said  Nathan.  "  I  never  saw  any  pink 
Ulies  there." 

•'  Well,  you  ask  your  mother  if  she  does  not  know  the  pond  where 
the  pink  pond-lilies  grow.  I  think  she  does."  Nathan  was  afraid 
that  the  teacher  had  made  a  mistake,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  ask  his 
mother,  who  assured  him  that  there  was  such  a  pond  not  far  from 
his  grandfjither's. 

The  whole  family  set  off  in  the  carryall  for  their  grandfather's, 
Martin  driving  them.  Martin  and  Mr.  Bodley  sat  in  the  front  seat, 
and  Mrs.  Bodley  behind,  while  the  children  changed  their  places  so 
often,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  just  where  they  sat.  They  did  not 
leave  early  in  the  morning,  but  took  a  short  day's  journey  first  to 
Braintree,  where  they  spent  the  night,  and  the  next  day  drove 
through  Scituate  to  Plymouth.  Plymouth  the  children  knew  about. 
They  did  not  need  to  be  told,  as  they  drove  down  Leyden  Street, 
that  it  was  in  Plymouth  their  Pilgrim  forefathers  first  lived.  Then 
from  Plymouth  they  drove  through  the  pine  woods  and  the  sand  by 
Sandwich  to  Hyannis,  and  then  they  were  only  a  couple  of  miles 
from  the  Port.  They  were  very  eager,  as  they  came  near  to  their 
grandfather's,  trying  to  remember  the  various  places  which  they 
used  to  see.  Shortly  before  they  came  to  Scupper's  Point,  Mrs.  Bod- 
ley pointed  out  a  road  that  crossed  the  field  to  the  right. 

"  There,  Nathan,"  said  she,  ^'  dow^n  there  lies  the  pink  lily  pond. 
It  is  not  far  from  Baxter's  Mill.  Did  you  never  hear  about  that 
mill  ?     Grandfather  used  to  say  some  lines  about  it :  — 

'  The  Baxter  boys  they  built  a  mill, 

For  want  of  water  it  stood  still; 

And  when  it  went  it  made  no  noise. 

Because  't  was  built  by  Baxter's  boys.' 
10 
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liiit  this  mill  uocs.  Ivook  I  there  is  the  l)reak\v;iter.  It  is  not  fiii- 
i.shed  yet."  Oil"  in  the  JKirlior  \v;is  a  stone  breakwater,  whieh  liad 
been  begun  some  years  l)er()re.  One  end  of  it  was  reguhirly  finished 
with  masonry,  but  tlie  other  end  was  still  a  pile  of  rough  stones. 

""  There  's  the  store  !  "  exchiimed  Nathan.  "  Hnrrali  for  the  store! 
1  wondiT  if  there  are  any  raisins  there."  lie  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten how  he  and  Cousin  Ned,  when  they  were  hist  here,  had  Idnml 
a  box  of  raisins,  to  which  he  had  gone  so  often  as  to  betray  himself 
suddenly  by  an  unexpected  sickness.  His  Uncle  Elisha  o\vne(l  the 
store,  but  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  business,  except  in  a  Liood- 
natured  way  to  satisfy  the  modest  wants  of  half  a  dozen  families  in 
the  neigldjorhood.  All  the  more  was  the  store  a  delightful  jilav- 
house.  There  were  the  great  scales  on  which  the  children  weighed 
themselves  every  day  ;  there  w\as  the  loft,  with  all  soi-ts  of  odds  and 
ends  in  it,  splendid  for  playing  house  in  on  rainy  days,  and  in  an  L 
to  the  store  was  a  curious  assortment  of  hats,  shoes,  and  old  gar- 
ments, wdiich  jdlowed  a  great  variet}'  in  '•  dressing-u])." 

It  was  early  evening  wdien  they  reached  the  Point,  and  the  chil- 
dren, as  soon  as  supper  was  over,  were  put  to  bed.  but  the  next 
morning  early  they  were  scam])ering  al)out  the  place.  The  jtigpen 
was  a  i'avorite  resort  ;  why,  it  is  dillicult  to  say,  except  that  the  scup. 
caught  off  the  rocks  below,  were  always  brought  to  a  log  near  by, 
to  have  their  scales  taken  oil",  and  the  childieu  liked  to  see  that 
done.  So  now  they  clind)ed  up  upon  the  pen  and  poked  the  pigs  ; 
thev  went  to  Dog  Hotel  ;  ])ut,  best  of  all,  thev  ran  down  the  soft 
san(l-l)ank  that  ended  the  little  blufl'on  which  their  uncle's  house  was 
placed,  and  stood  on  the  sea-shore  among  the  rocks,  from  which  the 
delicious  scup  were  caught. 

Nathan   began   his  career  by  [)ulling  ofl*  his  shoes  and  stockings, 
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and  running  bravely  about  in  bare  feet ;  the  sand  was  hot,  the  beach 
grass  was  sharp  and  pricked  his  feet  keenly,  but  that  was  nothing  to 
the  blistering  that  he  brought  on  himself  Then  there  were  fishing 
excursions,  when  they  went  off  beyond  the  breakwater,  and  once 
even  to  the  light-house  at  Bishop  and  Clerks,  a  group  of  rocks  sev- 
eral miles  away.    They  rnnibled  over  Squaw  Island,  and  sometimes, 


Poking   Fun   at   Pigs. 


too,  would  drive  into  the  woods  after  wood  wdiich  was  piled  up  there, 
or  o;o  berryinai:. 

Fun  enough,  there  was  for  the  two  weeks  which  they  spent  there. 
One  day  Nathan's  mother  carried  them  on  a  walk  to  show  them 
Svhere  their  grandfather's  house  once  stood.  They  had  passed  it 
many  times  when  going  to  the  little  wdiarf,  but  never  had  noticed 
it  before,  for  the  place  was  only  a  little  depression  in  the  ground 
marking  the  spot  that  once  was  a  cellar. 

"  Is  n't  there  any  picture  of  grandfather  ?  "  asked  Phippy. 
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"Yes,"  said  Ium-  inotlicr.  and  that  evening  slie  showed  them  thrii- 
grandparents'  pietures.     They  ^vere  silliouettes. 

'^  Why,  mama,"  said  Phip])v,  '•  these  are  darkies  !  " 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  think  so,  Phippy.  They  are  not  darkies. 
thougli,  hut  outHnes  of  your  grandfather  and  grandmother,  cut  out 
of  hhu'k  })aper  and  laid  on  white,  so  as  to  make  a  distinct  outhne."' 

"But  why  did  n't  they  have  daguerreotypes?" 

"  Daguerreotypes  were  not  invented  then.  Rich  people  had  their 
pictures  painted,  and  for  small  portraits  they  had  them  painted  some- 
times on  ivory,  but  even  then  they  were  costly.  Men,  however, 
went  about  cutting  out  portraits  with  scissors,  just  as  these  were  cut 
out ;  they  were  not  very  satisfactory  portraits,  but  tlie  best  that 
could  he  had  at  small  expense.  Sometimes  they  were  cut  out  of 
white  and  laid  on  black,  and  sometimes  they  were  cut  out  of  black 
and  laid  on  white.  The  most  expert  at  this  kind  of  likeness  were 
Frenchmen,  and  in  France  a  machine  was  invented  to  secure  an  ac- 
cnrate  likeness.  The  person  whose  likeness  was  to  be  taken  sat  in  a 
chair,  to  which  a  frame  was  fjxstened  on  one  side,  containing  a  sheet 
of  clear  glass,  and  on  the  outside  of  that  a  piece  of  dry,  oiled  paper 
that  was  stretched  tight.  On  the  other  side  of  the  person  in  the 
chair  a  light  was  placed,  so  that  the  face  should  throw  a  shadow  on 
the  oiled  paper.  Then  the  artist,  standing  behind  the  frame,  traced 
the  shadow  on  the  oiled  paper  with  a  pencil.  Afterward  he  could 
reduce  the  portrait  to  a  smaller  size  if  he  wanted  to." 

The  children  immediately  thought  they  should  like  to  take  each 
other's  portraits,  and  they  found  that  they  could  get  really  quite 
good  ones,  l)y  throwing  shadows  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  held 
against  the  wall,  only  the  one  taking  the  picture  was  always  getting 
in  the  wav  of  the  shadow. 
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Uncle  Elisha  was  a  heavy,  good-natured  man,  who  would  sit  in 
the  store  during  the  long  summer  afternoons,  less  to  serve  out  flour 
and  salt-fish  to  stray  customers  than  to  chat  with  his  friends  and 
tell  stories.  He  was  very  fond  of  the  children,  and  many  a  yarn 
did  he  tell  them  of  his  sailor  life.  He  had  served  in  the  War  of 
1812  with  Great  Britain,  and  was  a  sailor  on  the  celebrated  frigate 
Constitution,  called  sometimes  "  Old  Ironsides."  He  was  never  tired 
of  telling  the  exploits  of  the  fiimous  ship. 

"  Uncle 'Lisha,"  said  Nathan  one  day,  when  he  was  there  with 
Martin,  "  I  don't  believe  Martin  ever  heard  how  the  Constitution 
walked  off  from  the  other  ships.     Do  tell  us." 

"  Did  ye  never  hear  that,  Martin  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  Green  Mountains,  and  never 
saw  the  sea  before." 

"  Want  to  know  !  " 

"  Hen  has  been  to  sea,"  explained  Nathan. 

"  And  who  's  Hen  ?  " 

"  He  's  Martin's  big  brother  ;  he  's  in  California." 

"  Well,  you  've  heard  of  the  Constitution,  Martin  ?  " 

"That  was  the  name  of  the  ship  Hen  sailed  in." 

"  It  was,  was  it  ?  Then  you  tell  your  brother  Hen  that  he  sailed 
in  a  ship  that  had  n't  a  right  to  its  name.  There  's  only  one  Con- 
stitution, bless  her !  and  that  was  '  Old  Ironsides.'  But  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  about  her.  You  ought  to  know  about  her,  young 
man  ;  your  country  owes  a  great  deal  to  her.  It  was  July  12, 
1812,^  that  she  sailed  from  Annapolis,  and  that  was  right  after  war 
was  declared  Avith  Great  Britain.     Five  days  afterward  she  was  out 

1  In  this  narrative  and  the  next  the  author  has  followed  the  account  given  by  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin  in  an  article  in  The  Riverside  Majazine  for  Young  People,  vol.  4,  p.  499. 
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of  sight  of  land,  and  about  midday  four  sail  were  discovered  to  the 
northward,  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  another  sail  was 
si<j:hted  ;  that  was  the  English  frigate  Guerriere,  that  we  had  the 
fight  witii  up  by  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  afterward.  We  thought  we  'd 
tackle  her,  alUT  dark,  and  we  stood  toward  her.  I)ut  the  wind  was 
light  and  wc  could  n't  make  much  headway.  The  next  morning, 
that  was  the  ISth,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  we  discovered  three  more 
of  the  enemy  on  our  quarter  and  three  astern,  and  pretty  soon  an- 
other hove  in  sight.  It  was  a  whole  British  squadron  ;  there  was  a 
ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner,  and  it  was  our 
business  to  get  away  from  them.  Eight  against  one  was  no  fair,  as 
you  boys  say.  They  came  up  most  within  gunshot,  then  tlic  wiud 
fell  oil",  and  they  were  no  l)etter  off  than  we  were.  We  (]rop[)cd  all 
our  boats  into  the  water  and  scut  them  forward  to  tow.  so 's  to  keep 
us  out  of  the  range  of  the  enemy's  bow-chasers  that  came  skipping 
after  us.  They  put  out  their  boats  too  and  began  to  tow  their  ships. 
The  Shannon  was  ahead,  but  she  could  n't  make  us  feel  her  shot. 
We  run  four  guns  out  of  the  stern  ports  and  the  stern  lights,  and 
peppered  the  enemy's  boats  that  were  towing.  Then  a  little  breeze 
sprung  up,  just  enough  to  make  cat's-paws,  and  wc  put  on  every 
stitch  ot"  canvas,  sky-sails,  stun'-sails.  and  all  her  other  •  kites."  and 
as  we  had  the  fastest  ship,  we  thouu-ht  we  'd  u:ct  off  that  wav.  But 
the  breeze  did  n't  amount  to  much,  and  was  down  again  toward  sun- 
down, and  the  enemy  began  to  gain  on  us  again,  for  you  see  she 
fetched  round  the  boats  that  were  towing  the  aftermost  ships  and 
put  them  on  the  foremost  ;  that  way  she  got  double  force,  and  l)e- 
sides  she  could  spell  the  men.  while  ours  were  getting   used  u]). 

*•  Well.  now.   we  could   see   her   just  creeping,  creeping  along  to- 
ward us,  when  the  Couunodore  —  that  was  old  Hull,  bless  him  I  —  liad 
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a  mighty  fine  idea.  The  water  was  only  about  seventy-six  fathoms 
deep.  So  he  ordered  all  the  spare  rope  on  board  that  was  stout 
enough  to  be  spliced,  and  a  kedge  anchor  bent  on.  Then  he  sent 
the  anchor  ahead  in  one  of  the  boats,  keeping  out  of  sight  of  the 
enemy,  and  had  it  dropped  about  half  a  mile  ahead.  You  see  the 
inner  end  of  the  cable  was  coiled  round  the  capstan,  so  we  turned 
to  at  the  capstan  and  warped  the  frigate  right  up  to  the  anchor. 
That  was  quicker  work,  and  when  we  got  up  to  the  anchor,  we 
tripped  it,  hoisted  it,  and  carried  it  half  a  mile  further  ahead.  Why, 
we  had  two  anchors  which  we  carried  ahead,  one  after  the  other  in 
that  fashion  and  just  walked  right  off.  It  was  getting  pretty  dark, 
and  it  bothered  the  enemy,  who  could  n't  see  how  in  the  world  we 
made  off  so  fast,  when  there  was  n't  a  breath  of  air  stirring.  But 
they  kept  watch  of  us,  and  found  out  what  we  were  at  after  a  while 
and  tried  the  same  dodge,  and  so  we  were  no  better  off 

"  Well,  we  kept  along  so  all  night,  and  were  pretty  well  used  up, 
but  at  sunrise  a  light  breeze  sprang  up,  and  we  had  a  chance  to  rest 
a  spell.  That  was  n't  long  though,  for  it  died  down  again,  and  all 
we  could  hope  to  do  was  to  keep  our  guns  astern  going,  so  as  to 
pick  off  the  crews  on  the  two  boats  and  prevent  more  than  one  ship 
from  following  us.  Every  one  from  the  Commodore  down  was  ter- 
ribly exhausted,  and  when  nine  o'clock  came,  the  Shannon  was 
close  upon  us,  and  it  looked  as  if  the  time  had  come  ;  the  Guerriere 
was  coming  up  on  the  larboard  quarter.  Just  then  up  came  an- 
other breeze ;  it  came  from  the  southward ;  we  could  just  make  it 
out,  a  dark  blue  line  in  the  offing  that  came  creeping  along,  but  I 
tell  you  we  never  saw  anything  half  so  pretty  before  or  since.  The 
officers  placed  us  all  at  the  braces,  so  that  the  minute  the  breeze 
struck  our  canvass,  we  brought  up  the  old  ship  on  the  larboard  tack. 
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;ni(l  ;nv;iy  wo  went  right  past  the  Guerriere  that  was  n't  ready  f(>r 
us.  and  only  let  drive  a  lew  shots  at  us  as  we  went  by  at  a  rush, 
every  n\u:  of  canvass  taking  the  wind.  We  could  n't  stoi)  to  i)ick 
up  the  boats;  but  as  we  sailed  past  them,  we  ran  out  spars  through 
the  lower  ports,  and  caught 'em  that  way,  or  by  the  davits;  so  we 
hoisted  'em  all  up,  without  once  slacking  for  them. 

"Well,  we  thought  we  were  oif  this  time.  l)ut  we  were  mistaken. 
That  old  breeze  did  n't  last  more  than  an  hour,  and  then  we  were 
at  it  again.  The  Commodore  had  some  of  the  water  started  —  that 
is,  he  emptied  some  overboard  so  as  to  lighten  the. ship;  you  see  we 
had  just  started  on  a  cruise  and  had  a  good  supply  on  board.  Then 
we  had  the  boats  out,  and  were  kedging  and  towing  all  that  broil- 
ing simnner's  day.  But  the  enemy  had  all  her  boats  against  us,  and 
the  Shannon  kept  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Once  in  a  while  a 
little  breeze  would  spring  \\\).  and  we  'd  have  a  chance  to  rest  a  few 
minutes.  I  tell  you  we  used  to  watch  for  those  breezes.  But  the 
Shannon  got  within  gunshot  and  began  peppering  us,  and  the  ]5el- 
videre  and  some  other  of  the  frigates  began  to  crawl  up  and  blaze 
away  too.  We  kept  at  it  till  midnight,  and  then  a  breeze  came 
and  we  rested  till  morning. 

"  When  sunrise  came  things  were  pretty  much  as  they  had  been, 
but  we  were  a  little  further  alu'ad.  Tiiere  were  then  elevi'U  sail  after 
us.  We  had  given  up  towing  then,  for  there  was  enough  air  for 
us  to  use  our  sails,  and  we  were  all  lighting  to  see  which  ship  was 
the  best  sailer.  But  it  wa'n't  that  only.  It  takes  a  smart  captain 
to  drive  a  ship,  and  there  wa'n't  one  of  the  Britishers  that  coidd 
come  up  to  our  (,\)mm()(l()n'  for  that,  and  he  just  kej)t  us  trimming 
the  sails  and  making  lectle  mites  of  changes  that  began  to  tell. 

''That  was  the   thiid   da\.      When   sundown    came,   the    skv  was 
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black  to  windward,  and  we  saw  a  squall  was  coming.  So  we  were 
all  bid  stand  by  to  let  go  and  haul,  and  when  the  squall  struck  us, 
the  light  sails  were  let  go,  and  a  reef  taken  in  the  top-sails.  We 
were  well  ahead  then,  but  the  English  ships,  when  they  saw  us, 
took  in  sail  too.  The  rain  came  down  and  made  it  all  dark  be- 
tween us,  and  as  soon  as  that  happened,  up  went  our  top-gallant 
sails  again,  and  away  we  Avent  careening  over  before  the  wind,  snort- 
ing the  foam  off  our  bow,  and  dashing  ahead.  When  the  mist  lifted, 
there  was  the  enemy's  fleet  far  astern  and  to  leeward,  the  frigate's 
hull  down  below  the  horizon,  and  the  ship  of  the  line  just  a  speck 
only.  But  the  w4nd  was  favorable,  and  they  kept  up  the  chase  all 
night,  for  the  wind  might  change  and  give  them  the  favor.  But 
about  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  fourth  day  of  the  chase, 
they  saw  it  w\as  no  use  any  longer,  so  the  English  Commodore 
hauled  off  to  the  northward,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  of  them, 
that  time." 

"^  Did  you  see  them  again.  Uncle  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  did  n't  see  them  all  at  once  again  ;  but  we  did  get  sight 
of  one  of 'em,  and  I  '11  tell  you  how  that  was.  We  Avent  into  Boston 
after  that  chase,  and  fitted  out  with  water  and  some  more  supplies, 
and  started  off  again  after  cruisers.  AVe  ran  up  the  coast  to  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  made  a  prize,  and  then  we  stood  off  to  the  south- 
ward, looking  after  the  enemy,  when  early  in  the  afternoon  of 
August  19th,  Wednesday,  a  sail  was  discovered,  and  as  we  came 
nearer,  we  saw  it  was  an  enemy's  frigate.  We  bore  away  for  her, 
and  she  laid  her  main  top-sail  aback,  and  waited  for  us,  —  a  fair, 
square  style  of  business.  We  made  ready  for  the  fight ;  furled  our 
top-gallant,  took  two  reefs  in  the  top-sails,  and  had  the  decks  cleared 
for  action.     When  we  got  wathin  gunshot,  the  frigate  delivered  her 
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fire,  and  the  Constitution  yawed  round,  so  as  not  to  take  tlie  fire 
l)i-()adsides,  but  <lid  n't  liri-  herself.  Six  o'clock  came,  and  tiie  enemy 
fihiMl  his  top-sails  and  stood  olF,  as  if  he  wanted  a  fiir  combat,  yard- 
arm  to  yard-arm.  So  we  made  sail,  and  gained  on  him,  till  our  bow 
began  to  double  on  his  stern,  pouring  in  our  fire,  as  the  guns  got 
within  range,  and  all  the  while  the  frigate  kept  up  a  lively  cannon- 
ade. But  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  our  shots  carried  the  English- 
man's mizzen  mast  away,  when  we  just  forged  ahead  and  luffed 
across  his  l)ow,  raking  his  decks  terribly.  We  were  running  into 
tlu'  wind,  so  we  lost  headway,  and  the  two  ships  came  foul  of  each 
other,  and  each  tried  to  board  the  other,  but  there  was  too  heavy  a 
sea  running,  and  it  could  n't  be  done.  We  filled  our  sails  and  shot 
ahead,  when  over  went  the  main  and  foremast  of  the  Englishman, 
and  slie  was  rolling  in  the  heavy  sea.  We  stood  off,  and  began  to 
blaze  away  at  her,  but  she  saw  it  was  no  use,  and  struck  her  colors, 
which  had  been  fastened  to  the  stump  of  the  mizzen  mast  after  it 
was  shot  away.  Wlu'U  we  boarded  her.  what  should  it  turn  out 
to  be  but  the  Guerriere,  one  of  the  very  fellows  that  had  chased 
us  so  hard.  She  lx\gan  to  leak  so  badly,  that  there  was  no  way  to 
save  her  ;  so  we  took  all  her  officers  and  crew^  on  l)oard  the  Con- 
stitution, saw^  her  sink,  and  sailed  away  for  Boston.  But  there  's  no 
mistake  about  it,  Captain  Dacres  of  the  Guerriere  was  a  lirst-rate 
seaman  and  a  brave  man.  He  handled  his  ship  well  ;  but  ours  had 
the  heavier  guns  ;  and  then,  l)oys,  say  what  you  will,  we  fought 
better,  because  we  had  the  light  on  our  side;  that's  my  way  of 
thinking  about  it.  1  tell  you,  though,  our  Commodore  —  lie  was  cap- 
tain then  —  was  a  pretty  popular  man  when  he  got  back  to  Boston. 
Everybody  tuined  out  to  welcome  him,  and  nobody  talked  of  any- 
thing but  the  way  we  beat  the  Tn-itish.     Ca[»tain  Hull  was  a  generous 
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man,  too.  When  he  'd  got  his  glory,  he  stepped  aside  and  gave 
other  officers  a  chance  to  do  a  fine  thing.  But  there  weren't  many 
Hke  him.  Yes,  there  were,  too.  Our  navy  has  had  a  noble  set  of 
men.     There  ain't  another  such  navy  in  the  world." 

"What  became  of  the  Constitution  ?"  asked  Martin.  "Is  she 
sailing  now." 

"  Yes,  she  's  sailing  still,  somewhere,  I  suppose,  but  she  ain't  the 
same  ship.  They  were  going  to  break  her  up  once,  and  came  pretty 
near  doing  it,  but  one  of  your  Boston  poets  wrote  a  poem  and 
printed  it  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  and  I  guess  that  put  a  stop 
to  it.  You  ought  to  know  it,  Nathan.  You  ought  to  speak  the  piece 
at  school.  Here,  I  can  say  it  to  you  now,"  and  the  old  gentleman 
roared  out  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  stirring  lines :  — 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down  ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar  : 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more  ! 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes'  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe. 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  Hood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread. 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee  : 
The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave ; 
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llvv  thmuJcTs  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  he  her  gnive; 
J^ail  to  tlie  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadhare  sail, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning,  and  the  gale  ! 

"  There,  my  boy.  U-arii  that  to  say  at  scliool.  and  thiiil;  of  •  <  )1(1 
Ironsides'  that  loui;-ht  lor  yon  so  bravely.  Now  do  yon  want  to  liear 
another  story  ahont  our  navy?  WelL  I  "11  tell  you  just  on<'  more, 
and  that  is  abont  the  Philadelphia.  1  was  n't  on  that  cruise,  but  I 
know  all  abont  it.  It  was  before  the  War  of  18V2.  Our  ships  used 
to  go  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean,  just  as  the  ships  of  other  coun- 
tries did,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  pesky  little  pirates  belonging  to 
the  Barbary  States  that  would  run  out  from  the  jiorts  and  caj)ture 
the  merchantmen,  carrv  off  their  goods,  and  sell  the  sailors  for 
slaves.  After  a  while  the  countries  that  had  ships  sailing  there  took 
to  paying  tribute  so  as  to  save  their  vessels  and  crews ;  but  the  more 
they  paid,  the  more  the  pirates  demanded,  till  at  length  our  govern- 
ment could  n't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  determined  to  fight  rather, 
and  it 's  a  pity  they  had  n't  thought  of  that  sooner.  We  sent  a  fleet 
down  there,  and  one  of  the  ships  was  the  Philadel[)hia.  under  the 
conuuand  of  Captain  r)ainl)ridge.  81u'  was  cruising  olf  the  har- 
bor of  Tripoli,  blockading  the  port  and  chasing  vessels  that  were 
trying  to  laui  in.  She  was  blown  olf  her  position  in  a  gale,  and  as 
she  was  making  her  way  back  again,  a  sail  hove  in  sight  and  she 
gave  chase.  Slic  kc])t  taking  soundings,  and  finding  the  water 
getting  shoal.  Captain  liainbridge  ordered  the  ship  about  ;  but  tliey 
had  gone  too  far.  Ibi-  trying  to  back  they  I'an  on  a  reef,  and  she  was 
going  so  fast  that  her  bows  ran  right  up  the  side  of  the  reef.  They 
did  the  best  U)  net  her  off.  triuuued  the  sails,  hove  the  forward  j^uns 
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overboard  to  lighten  her,  but  they  could  n't  start  her.  They  were 
only  three  miles  from  Tripoli,  and  they  had  been  firing  so  that  some 
of  the  enemy's  gunboats  had  crept  out  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
They  saw  the  scrape  the  Philadelphia  was  in,  and  began  firing  at 
her.  Captain  Bainbridge  was  throwing  his  water  overboard,  and 
cutting  down  his  foremast,  doing  everything  to  lighten  his  ship,  but 
it  was  no  use,  and  as  he  could  do  nothing  more,  finally,  to  save  the 
lives  of  his  crew,  he  struck  his  colors. 

^'  The  piratical  beggars  were  soon  on  board,  and  all  hands  were 
marched  ofi:'  to  the  mainland,  where  they  had  to  show  themselves  to 
the  Pasha.  B}^  and  by  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  northwest, 
and  that  forced  the  Philadelphia's  stern  round,  and  by  hard  work 
the  Pasha's  folks  got  the  ship  off  the  ledge  ;  they  managed  to  raise 
the  guns,  too,  that  had  been  thrown  overboard,  and  brought  the 
ship  into  the  harbor,  and  I  guess  the  Pasha  felt  as  good  at  seeing  a 
new  ship  in  his  navy,  as  our  people  did  badly  at  seemg  her  there  in 
the  harbor,  with  the  Pasha's  flag  flying. 

"  Some  other  people  thought  a  good  deal  about  it,  too,  and  our  sail- 
ors wanted  to  get  the  Philadelphia  back  pretty  badly.  Commodore 
Preble  had  command  of  the  fleet,  and  he  sailed  right  off  for  Tripoli 
in  his  flag-shi}),  which  w\as  our  old  friend  the  Constitution,  and  along 
with  him  went  the  schooner  Enterprise,  wdth  Lieutenant  Decatur. 
On  the  way,  the  Enterprise  caught  a  ketch,  —  a  sort  of  yacht  that 
Ijelonged  to  the  pirates,  —  and  when  they  had  to  put  in  at  Syracuse, 
he  wanted  to  take  the  ketch  and  see  if  he  could  n't  go  in  to  the  har- 
bor and  destroy  the  Philadelphia,  so  that  she  would  n't  be  any  use  to 
the  Pasha.  Commodore  Preble  gave  him  leave,  and  they  named  the 
ketch  over  again  the  Intrepid.  A  brig,  the  Siren,  went  along  with 
the  Intrepid  as  convoy,  and  after  five  or  six  days  they  reached  the 
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liarhor  ahont  niLrlitfall  ;  thoii  a  luMvy  blow  came  up,  and  tlicv  had 
to  put  into  tlu*  ( ruir  1)1"  Sydra  till  it  blew  over.  It  was  a  week 
before  tliey  eould  viMiture  out  again.  Then  they  came  back  to  the 
harbor,  and  saw  the  Philadelphia  lying  about  a  mile  from  the  en- 
ti-ance.  It  was  ten  o'clock  at  niglit,  a  light  breeze  was  blowing,  and 
ilif  lMtr('})id  went  sailing  along  softly,  passed  through  the  chaiiucl, 
and  entering  the  harbor,  came  up  alongside  the  Philadelphia.  There 
was  n't  a  man  to  be  seen  except  just  one  or  two  to  work  the  vessel, 
the  rest  lying  low  on  the  deck  behind  the  bulwarks.  You  see  the 
ketch  looked  like  one  of  the  pirate's  own  ves.sels,  so  they  did  n't  sus- 
pect what  it  was.  She  was  steered  so  as  to  fall  across  the  bow  of 
the  Philade'lphia,  and  as  she  came  up,  she  was  hailed  from  the  frig- 
ate. The  Italian  pilot  on  the  Intrepid  answered  in  Arabic  that  she 
was  a  trader  from  Malta  ;  that  she  had  lost  her  anchor  in  the  gale, 
and  wanteil  to  ride  bv  the  friirate  till  niornino;.  The  Turk  was  so 
deceived,  that  he  actuall}'  sent  a  boat  with  a  fast  line  aboard  the 
ketch,  and  helped  her  to  make  everything  snug.  The  Intrepid  sent 
their  boat  to  make  fast  by  the  frigate's  fore-chains,  and  that  way 
they  worked  the  ketch  round  so  as  to  lay  it  alongside  the  frigate. 
Jii<t  then,  the  fellows  on  the  frigate  discovered  that  the  ketch  had 
her  anchor  on  the  bow,  and  they  shouted  "The  Americans!'  for  they 
saw  the  trick,  and  rushed  to  cut  the  fasts.  But  Decatur  was  ready 
for  them,  and  shouted  to  his  men  to  board  the  frigate.  He  was  the 
first  one  up  the  side,  and  his  men  were  after  him  in  a  jiffy.  The 
old  pirates  were  so  taken  aback,  that  they  did  n't  know  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  began  tund)ling  into  the  water  and  swinnning  off.  There 
was  a  fight  l)elow  decks,  but  it  did  n't  last  long.  In  ten  minutes 
Decatur  had  the  Philadelphia  in  his  hands.  There  was  too  mucli 
risk  in  trying  to  get  the  ship  out  of  the  harbor,  though  they  wanted 
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to  badly;  so  they  dLstributt'd  the  coiiibu.stibles  a])out  the  shi}),  set  fire 
to  them,  and  liad  just  time  to  scramble  back  into  the  Intrepid,  and 
cast  off.  As  she  swung  loose  from  the  burning  ship,  the  lire  darted 
out  of  the  Philadel[)hia"s  ports,  and  came  mighty  near  setting  the 
annnunition  in  the  ketch  on  lire  and  blowiuii;  her  ni)  skv  hiii;!!.  But 
she  got  off,  and  then  the  men  gave  three  rousing  cheers.  The  Turks 
by  that  time  found  out  what  was  going  on,  when  they  saw  the  Phila- 
delphia in  liames  and  heard  the  men  cheering.  The  llames  lighted 
up  the  ketch,  and  they  began  to  lire  on  it  fro  n  tlij  forts,  and  started 
out  in  ships  and  l)()ats  to  catch  her,  l)ut  the  men  maimed  the  oars, 
eiixlit  on  a  side,  and  as  there  was  a  liLL-lit  breeze,  she  was  soon  out- 
side  alonii'  with  the  Siren,  that  was  hinii:  ii^st  outside  the  harl)or. 
They  could  see  the  great  frigate  wrapped  in  flames,  and  then  they 
beo:an  to  hear  liam  after  tji:un  o'o  off;  tliev  were  the  omns  of  the 
Philadelpliia,  all  loaded  ;  as  fast  as  the  lire  reached  them,  off  they 
would  go.  It  must  have  been  grand  to  hear  the  old  ship  die  in  that 
fashion.  The  Turks  never  got  any  good  of  her,  and  our  people  soon 
knew  who  Decatur  was." 

How  much  loni!:er  Uncle  Elisha  would  have  o-one  on  telling 
stories  no  one  can  know,  but  at  this  point  the  tea-bell  rang  and 
they  all  went  back  to  the  liouse.  But  Nathan  remembered  the  sto- 
ries, and  told  them  over  again  in  his  own  fi-shion  to  Phippy  and 
Lucy,  making  out  his  uncle  to  have  been  the  principal  man  in  the 
chase  and  fights. 

"  You  were  captain  of  a  ship  once,  were  n't  you.  Uncle  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  I  was  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  once." 

"  Was  n't  she  one  of  the  fastest  ships  that  ever  sailed.  Uncle  ?  " 


1(;4  Tin:  j'.oinj-ns  ti:lli\<;  s'n>nir:s. 

•■  Well,  Nathan,  she  did  n't  ahvavs  sail  fast,  hut  she  sailed  stroller." 
Mr.    ImxIIi'V  laiiLihcd. 

••  i  rciiiciiiiM'r  Noiir  ship.  Elislia.  and  I  iicx'or  could  udl  which 
A\as  the  i)()W  ami  which  was  the  stern.  1  dont  wonder  she  sailed 
stronu'."  Uiit  Nathan  knew  xcrv  little  ahout  ship.><.  and  so  hi'  ilid  n't 
umh-rstand  his  fathers  laiiiih.  lie  was  persiiadeil  of  one  thinL^  — 
that  his  I'ncle  Klislia  was  one  of  the  irreatest  sea-captains  that  ever 
saileil  ;  and  he  went  to  I»ed  that  niu'ht  divided  between  his  desii'e  to 
go  West  in  an  emigrant  wagon,  and  to  sail  to  tlie  Mediterranean, 
■with  a  ciiance  at  catchiiiL!:  some  ol'  those  pirates,  who  he  snpposed 
^vere  still  rovinu'  ahout. 


CIIAPTEK  XI. 

i'isiiiN(;   Foit  sci'P. 


ScT'T'  is  a  fi<Ii  that  oid\-  those  know  anything  ahout  who  have 
eaten  it  crisj)  and  hrow  n  from  the  (ire.  for  breakfast,  just  after  it  has 
been  caught  ;  and  scup  is  a  private  lish  that  has  a  s])i'cial  liking 
l<)r  llyannis  l^)rl.  Mr.  l)odie\'  and  Nathan  and  Martin  use(l  to 
rise  early  and  go  doNvn  to  the  rocks  ami  catch  scup  hefore  breakfast. 
It  \\as  a  capital  appeti/.er.  and  lhe\"  enjo\ed  it  hugely.  It  was  one 
or  two  mornings  after  .Xatha.n  had  heard  his  uncle's  stories  that  he 
was  recount inu'  them  to  his  lather,  on  the  rocks,  and  wishiuij:  he  too 
might  go  oil"  in  a  >hip  and  catch  |)ii'ates. 

■■  Do  ^()u  think  catchiuLi"  iiii'ales  would  be  as  LTOod  fun  as  catchiuij: 
st-up.  '1  hanny  ".'  " 
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"■  It  would  be  very  brave  to  catch  pirates,"  said  he  seriously. 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  catch  a  good  many  of  some  sort  or  other 
one  of  these  days.  When  we  go  home  I  think  I  shall  have  to  give 
you  some  of  Cooper's  stories  to  read.     There  you  will  read  about 


James   Fenimore   Cooper. 


the  sea,  and  about  Indians  too.  The  reason  why  Cooper  WTote 
about  both  was,  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  was  brought  up  in 
what  was  then  the  wild  West,  in  New  York,  where  the  woods  were 
all  about  him  and  the  Indians  still  lived  there  ;    and  then  when  he 
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\va>  :i  xoiiiil;"  in:m  he  Itcciiiic  ;i  iiii(l>lii])inan  in  the  United  St.'itcs 
Na\\.  ami  xi  went  1<>  sea.  In  lliat  wav  li','  Icaiiit'il  what  liaji|)cn('(l 
in  llif  woods  and  on  llif  sea  :  and  w  lien  lie  canic  to  wi'ilc  hooks,  he 
wrote  ol"  ihinu's  winch  hi;  had  hinisell"  seen,  and  that  made  people 
ulad  to  lead   tlicni. 

••  l*hipp\'  sa\s  slie  "s  u'oinu'  to  write  a  hook." 

••  We  "II  all  read  it  if  she  doe-;.  lint  jteople  who  wi'ite  hooks  do 
not  alwa\s  ha\('  an  eas\-  time  of  it.  Do  von  know  what  land  lies 
to  the  cast  of  n<  '.'  "' 

■•  Whv.  l*an()pc. 

'•  Well,  if  \'on  conld  u'o  in  a  straiixlit  line  from  here,  dne  east, 
what  conntrv  woidd  von  come  to'.'" 

••  Spain,  sir." 

••  lliu'lit  ;  thonuh  T  am  not  snre  hnt  von  wonld  have  to  ii^o  thronL!:h 
Portnt^al  lirst.  Well,  voii  know  that  the  eai'ly  voyages  to  this  conn- 
tr\'  were  made  from  Spain,  and  that  Spain  estahlished  coloiiio  here 
and  at  one  time  held  large  ])ossi'ssions.  especialK'  in  .Mexico  and 
Sonth  America,  so  that  when  ^ve  read  Ameiican  history  we  find  one 
end  of  it  reaching  over  to  Spain.  That  is  one  reason  why  ])ersons 
who  lia\"e  stndie(l  American  histoiw  have  heen  x'ery  likely  to  stndy 
Spani-h  histor\'  also,  and  there  is  one  of  onr  stndentsand  \vi'iters 
who  has  written  a  grea*  deal  that  yon  will  one  day  read,  not  oidy 
ahont  Spam.  Imt  ahont  .Mexico  and  Pern.  Some  da\"  when  ^\  e  are 
in  Boston,  remmd  me  to  show  \'on  the  honse  N\here  I'rescott.  this 
historian,  lives. ^  It  is  a  line  honse  on  lit'acon  Street,  and  yon  may 
thiid<.  that  he  leads  an  easy,  jileasant  life  there,  writing  his  hooks 
and  seeiiiLi:  his  friends  :    hnt    let  me   tell    \-on  a  little  ahont  him.      lie 


'   Pn-scntt   ilici]  ill  \x'0.      Tlu'  lime  nf  tliis  story,  as  of  that  of   l)>lii'/s  nf  il,c  BmlUi/  Ftnn- 
ilt/,  is  about  1H.'>(.». 
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grew  up  a  bright,  sunny-teinpered  boy.  in  a  family  where  Ufe  went 
on  easily  and  cheerfully,  and  he  went  to  Harvard  College,  expect- 
in^'-  to  study  law  afterward  and  become  a  lawyer.  One  day,  when 
he  was  a  little  more  than  half  through  his  college  course,  he  was  in 
the  Commons  Hall,  where  the  students  dine,  and  the  students  were 
having  a  boisterous  time.  The  professors  had  left  the  room.  Pres- 
cott  turned  suddenly  to  see  what  was  going  on  behind  him,  when  a 
large,  hard  piece  of  bread,  which  was  flying  across  the  room,  struck 
his  eye.  You  know  your  eyelids  are  to  protect  the  eye,  and  so 
quickly  do  they  act,  that  the  moment  they  see  anything  come  near, 
they  shut  tight  over  the  eye.  But  when  Prescott  turned,  the  bread 
was  so  near,  that  it  struck  full  upon  the  eyeball  before  his  lids  could 
close.  The  eye  was  instantly  killed,  and  no  ray  of  light  has  ever 
since  penetrated  it. 

''•  After  a  while  he  could  go  back  to  study,  using  his  one  eye,  and 
so  he  passed  through  college  ;  but  then  there  suddenly  appeared  a 
fearful  inflammation  in  his  sound  eye,  attended  by  distressing  pain, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  use  of  it,  and  remain  for 
months  in  a  darkened  room  ;  and  when  he  came  out,  though  he  could 
use  his  eye  to  see  his  way  by,  and  to  recognize  people  and  objects, 
he  never  has  been  able  to  use  it  for  reading.  It  was  plain  that  he 
must  give  up  his  intention  of  being  a  lawyer ;  but  what  could  he 
do  ?  Well,  he  had  money  enough.  He  could  travel  and  enjoy  his 
friends,  and  go  out  to  dinner,  and  listen  to  music  and  reading,  and 
everybody  would  excuse  him  from  doing  anything  hard,  because  of 
his  lack  of  eyesight.  I  suppose  that  for  a  long  time  his  friends 
thought  just  this  way  of  Prescott,  when  they  saw  him  out  on  horse- 
back, or  met  him  at  parties  in  the  evening,  and  said :  No  wonder  he 
is  happy  and  cheerful,  with  all  his  leisure  and  his  freedom  from  anx 
iety  and  pressing  duties. 


1G8 
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'•  Xi)\v.  Ml'.  I*i-c<('(>tt  is  ;i  li;i])]i\-  mail,  and  tin-  older  lie  utonvs  tlie 
Tiiorc  cliccrriil  and  coiitcntcd  lie  sci-ms  :  and  vet  tlic  man  who  docs 
iiotliimi-  all  da\'  l)iit  stnd\'  liow  to  Liiat ilV  his  tastes,  or  who  con- 
smiics  his  time  with  a  jx'ttx'  round  of  Irixial  occupation-.  i<  almost 
certain     to    utow    disconlciitcd    and     hai'dd'cat urcil.    coiiiiilaiiiiiiL;'    o|' 


evorvthiiiLi"  that  interferes  with  hi-;  present  ])lea<;ire.  .Mr.  Pre.s- 
rott's  hajipiiicss  doe<  not  conic  iVom  his  doiiii;'  noihiii;,;'.  hut  iVom  his 
(loin<^  somethinLT  ^vo^th  while,  steadily,  all  the  tinu'.  in  spite  of  his 
al)sence  of  eye-sinht.  if  1  were  to  take  yon  to  his  studv,  ^vhere  he 
writes  his  hooks,  and  we  were  to  sit  (jiiietly  there  for  several  days.  I 
will  ttdl  \'on  what   we  should  see. 

••  We  should  \\n^\  him.  with  the  li<rlit  carefulh-  adjusted  to  his  sen- 
sitive eye;    his   hooks  and    ])apcrs  arranged  with   ])i'eeision.  for   he   is 
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a  very  methodical  man ;  his  secretary  at  hand  to  read  to  or  write  for 
him;  and  he  himself  with  his  noctograph  on  the  table.  This  nocto- 
graph  is  a  writing  frame  about  the  size  of  your  slate,  wdth  sixteen 
stout  brass  wires  running  across  it,  about  as  far  apart  as  the  lines  on 
a  ruled  sheet  of  paper.  These  wires  are  to  guide  his  hand  in  writ- 
ing, so  as  to  tell  when  he  has  finished  a  line,  and  where  the  next 
one  is,  for  he  does  not  look  on  when  he  is  writing.  He  does  not 
write  on  a  slate,  or  on  paper  with  pencil,  or  pen  and  ink ;  but  in  the 
frame  underneath  the  wires  he  slips  a  sheet  of  black  j^aper,  and 
under  that  another  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  then  wa^ites  upon  the 
black  paper  with  a  pointed  ivory  stick;  the  black  paper  presses  on 
tlie  white,  and  leaves  black  letters  on  the  white  paper.  It  was  in- 
vented for  the  blind. 

"  Here  for  twenty  years  and  more  he  has  sat  and  w^orked  upon 
his  great  histories  of  Spanish  kings  and  Spanish  adventurers.  Al- 
niost  without  the  nse  of  eyes  he  has  acquired  a  foreign  language, 
and  examined  a  great  amount  of  material,  printed  and  manuscript. 
He  spent  money  and  time  in  getting  together  all  his  books  and 
papers ;  but  he  has  done  a  great  deal  more  :  he  has  bent  his  mind  to 
it,  and  stored  his  material  in  his  memory,  and  worked  it  over  in  his 
thought  till  he  has  it  in  such  shape  that  he  can  bring  it  all  out, 
and  write  down  the  sentences  wdiich  he  has  shaped  silently.  He 
composes  when  he  is  out  on  horseback,  too. 

"  Now  here  is  a  man,  born  in  wealth,  meeting;  with  a  o-reat  misfor- 
tune  early  in  life,  affectionatel}^  cared  for  by  his  friends,  and  excused 
by  them  from  labor,  who  deliberately  sets  himself  a  great  task  :  the 
Avriting  of  a  history,  wdiose  materials  are  in  a  foreign  language,  per- 
sisting in  it  year  after  year,  not  to  make  himself  rich,  nor  indeed  for 
fame,  but  because  he  knows  that  a  life  is  not  worth  living:  wliich 
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(loos  not  liavc  in  it  a  stronu-  imriiuvc  to  do  soinctliiiiLf.  and  that  (J<»d 
has  uixi'ii  him  jjowits  oI'  miiid  tliat  can  and  onuhl  to  \)v  cniploved 
on  some  \\()rlh\  lahoi-.  Do  \'on  think  this  is  an  easy,  pleasant  lite? 
Il  is  a  constant  cll()rt  lor  Mr.  Prescott  to  keep  himself  \\\)  lo  his 
work.  lie  is  not  a  sti-oiiLi"  man;  he  is  not  enthusiastically  I'ond  of 
stndv  ;  there  is  no  need  of  his  working";  in  short,  there  is  nothiiiLf 
outside  to  comjxd  him  to  work,  hut  he  has  used  his  will  on  him- 
self, and  has  force(l  his   mind  to  ohey  his  soul  and  not  his  hody." 

••  That  is  something  like  the  man  in  Antwerp  who  drew  with  his 
toes,  that  yon  told  us  ahout." 

''  Yes.  and  like  the  other  man  who  could  only  use  his  head  and  so 
ludd  his  hrnsh  hetween  his  teeth.  I  hope  yon  will  ha\"e  the  use  of 
\((nr  hands  and  feet  always  ;  hut  whether  A'ou  catch  pirates  or  seup, 
or  u'()  West  in  an  emiurant  waifon,  or  write  books  like  Mr.  Prescott, 
do  it  heartily."  And  so  ended  their  talk.  But  ntcanwhile  they 
liad  caught  their  scu[)  too  and  carried  them  hack  I'or  breakfast. 

After  breakfast  Nathan  tried  to  tell  about  Prescott  to  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

"■  It  is  especially  im|)ortant  for  you  to  hear  it.  Phippy.  '  said  he 
graveh',  ''  because  you  are  going  to  write  hooks." 

••  W(dl,  if  ]  am.  you  needn't  throw  a  crust  of  brt'ad  at  my  eye. 
I  shall  want  both  eyes  to  see  with.  1  can't  read  writing  very  easil\- 
any  way.  ' 

••  Tse  \()ur  eyes  while  you  have  them."  said  their  mother.  "  You 
know  the  stor\'  of  Kyes  ami  Xo  K\"es.  and  then  when  you  become 
blind.  \()U  will  have  to  use  other  people's  eyes,  like  Francis  Iluber.'' 

'"  I  know."  said  Lucy.  "  lie  saw  bees  when  he  was  blind.  Put  1 
know  the  kind  of  bees  I  like  best.  —  hnniblebees,"  and  she  looked 
at  her  mother. 
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'•  Because  they  make  such  good  horses  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Bod- 
ley,  smiUng.  Then  Lucy  repeated,  what  she  had  just  learnt,  —  the 
story  of 


THE  FAIRY'S  RESCUE. 

IJY    ANXKTTK    BISHOP. 

Good  lufk  for  me  ! 
There's  a  huinblebee 
Rolling  in  the  clover; 
Hay-seed,  fly  over 
And  catch  him  for   me. 


I  must  take  a  ride  to-day 
O'er  the  waves  of  blooming  hay. 
Up  the  hill-side,  in  the  glen. 
Live  two  little,  elvish  men  : 
Their  beards  are  white,  their  beards  are  long 
Their  hands  are  big,  their  hands  are  strong  ; 
They  've  got  my  baby  in  their  den, 
The  hateful,  hateful  elvish  men  ! 
They  rode  on  a  long-tailed  dragon-fly, 
And  they  soared  low,  and  they  soared  high  ; 
Thej^  snatched  her  up 
From  a  buttercup, 
And  carried  her  off, 
With  S(jueal  and  scoff. 
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Tiifv  Ml  iiiakf  Ikt  toil,   tlifv  "11   make  Irt  slave, 
Their  hoards  of  blossoin-diist   to  save; 
They  Ml  harness  her  with  beetles  too 
To  (Ira;^  their  aeoni-cups  of  dew. 


(ict    ii|i.    hiiiubleliee  I 
Or  I  '11  tiekle  thy  furry  \\\vj}\ 
Willi   this  lieard  of  golden  rye, 

(id    iiji.   Imniblebee  ! 


Ww/.y.  I  buzz  I  liiiiu  !  lunn  I 

Here    1    eome! 
I've  got  her!     The  liatefiil,  elvish  men 
Shall   never,   never  find   her   aixain. 
I   sini-iiied  their  di'ii   wiih  my  hnniblebee  : 
^\'illl  his  bi.x,   sharp  lanee  he  fnnuht   for  me. 
A\'e  tore  their  walls  of  rotting  bark. 
We  (■ha>ed   them  inti)  (heir  dungeons  dai'k  ; 
With  strong  j)ine  needles  we  barred  them   in, 
Tliere  tlu-y  shall  stay  till  they  rue  their  sin. 
I  found  my  darliu'^  with  smiiity   wings. 
An  1   spotted   with   cruel   nettU -stings  ; 
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But  I  've  swung  lior  through  the  waterfall's  mi.-t, 
And  a  cleaner  darling  never  was  kissed. 
I  '11  put  her  to  bed  in  the  grass  down  deep,  — 
And  set  the  crickets  to  sing  her  to  sleep. 
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» 

CIIAPTKK   XII. 

let's  (;o  to  the  woods. 

All  ;tl)()iit  tlic  Port  wlu'i-c  the  I'xxllcys"  Tnclo  Klislia  livetl  were 
itiiic  wooils.  It  iiMcd  to  ])v  ;i  wonder  lo  the  cliildrcii  how  ])co])]i' 
ever  loiiud  tlii'ir  \v;i\  liv  tlii'  iniiiniier;il)lc  wood  roads  witli  tlirue 
tracks,  two  Idr  the  wheels  and  one  for  the  liorse.  that  crossed  the 
woods  in  vwvy  direction.  They  and  Martin  sometinios  went  ont 
with  their  uncle  to  1)rinLi'  in  m  load  of  wood,  lor  the  wootl  was  cut 
ami  stacked  here  and  tliert'  ihrouu-hout  the  forest,  and  sometimes 
the\'  would  take  their  pails  and  u'o  hlneherryinu'  in  the  cleariuLi's, 
where  the  little  oaks  were  starting  up  to  take  the  places  ocenj)ied 
hy  the  j)ines  that  had  heiMi  cut  down.  Wlu-n  they  went  after  wood. 
tlie\-  would  go  rattling  in  the  empty  cart  and  come  hack  on  the 
load.  'I'he  chief  drawi)ack  to  this  pleasure  was  in  the  terror  they 
were  in.  whenever  they  thought  of  it.  lest  woodtics,  a  mysterious 
hni-rowing  insect  of  which  they  had  heen  told,  should  get  hold  <jf 
them  and  hui'i'ow  Into  them.  Put  that  never  happened.  After  a 
while,  when  Martin  had  learned  the  way.  Pncle  Klisha  would  stay 
at  home,    and  Martin  would  take  the  childi'en  with  hinu 

••  1  tell  \  (»u  what  it  i-.""  said  he.  one  day.  "•  this  reminds  me  ot" 
what  I  used  lo  do.  when  1  wa<  a  hoy.  Many  a  time  1  "\'e  lieen 
with  m\-  father  up  into  the  wood-lot.  hut  we  used  to  go  in  winter, 
and  hrinu"  the  wood  home  on  sleds.  We  had  an  ox-ti'am  and  wt'  d 
go  out  and  cut  the  wood  sometimes  ami  haid  it  lionu'.  We  d  he 
gone  all  da\.  Man\  "s  the  liaiH'  I've  started  when  1  '\'e  heen  off  \\\) 
there  aftei'  wood  with  m\   dou'.' 
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"  Was  he  as  good  a  clog  as  Nep  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  was  a  leetle  more  lively  than  Nep,  and  did  n't  flap  his 
ears  quite  so  much  as  Nep  does.  Nep  's  a  first-rate  dog,  though, 
Nathan." 

"  What  kind  of  a  dog  was  yours,  Martin  ?  Was  it  a  prairie-dog  ?" 

"  Well,  no,  not  exactly,"  and  Martin  laughed.  "  It  was  more 
like  Nep  than  it  was  like  a  prairie-dog.  Did  you  ever  see  a  prai- 
rie-dog ?  " 

"  No,  but  I  've  ate  prairie-chickens." 

^'That's  next  best,  any  way.  A  prairie-dog  ain't  just  like  other 
dogs ;  it  is  n't  quite  so  much  like  a  dog  as  a  prairie-chicken  is  like  a 
chicken.  The  fact  is,  it 's  more  like  a  woodchuck.  I  never  saw  one 
myself,  but  Hen  's  seen  lots  of  'em  and  he  's  told  me  about  'em. 
They  keep  a  boarding-house,  you  know." 

'•'  Keep  a  boarding-house  !  "  exclaimed  Lucy. 

"  Yes,  with  owls  for  boarders.  So  they  say.  Hen  says  he  's  many 
a  time  gone  by  a  whole  village  of  prairie-dogs  and  seen  o\tls  coming 
out  of  their  burrows.  You  see  the  little  chaps  burrow  in  the  plain, 
and  when  you  go  by  at  dusk  you  can  sight  quantities  of  them  chat- 
tering about  the  doors  of  their  houses,  —  some  bolt  upright,  some 
half  way  down  the  holes,  and  some  running  about.  But  it 's  mighty 
hard  to  shoot  one,  for  down  they  pop  into  their  holes,  and  if  you 
hit  one,  he  '11  tumble  down  his  door-way  before  you  can  get  up  to 
him." 

"  Can  you  tame  them  ?  "  asked  Nathan. 

"  Well,  folks  have  tamed  'em,  so 's  they  '11  burrow  round  the 
house  and  come  out  when  you  whistle  to  'em.  They  're  funny  little 
things,  any  how." 

"Did  you  ever  get  lost  in  the  woods,  Martin  ? "  asked  Phippy. 

12 
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'' AVcll.  no.  not  exactly,  tliougli  T  liad  to  stay  out  in  tliciii  all 
iiiL'^lit  oHC'c.  Me  and  Hen  were  walking  across  Ironi  \Vater\illc  to 
Abel  Crawford's  one  day.  There  was  n't  much  ot"  a  path  and  no- 
l)odv  ahoiit  knew  the  way.  We  kept  on  walkinir  after  sundown,  and 
1)V  anil  1)V  it  got  so  dark  we  could  n't  find  the  way.  an<l  so  we  had 
to  camp  out  just  where  we  were.      The  worst  of  it  was,  we   had  n't 
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even  a  jackknife  with  us.  1  had  a  little  penknife,  hut  T  di'opped 
that  the  first  thing  and  never  found  it  again.  It  had  been  raining 
hard.  We  had  to  push  the  old  dead  and  rotten  stumps  over  and 
try  to  break  them  up  for  lire-wood  ;  but  we  got  a  lire  after  a 
while." 

"Did  you  make  a  fire  by  rubbing  two  sticks  together?" 
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"  No,  we  had  two  or  three  matches,  fortunately.  They  say  the 
Indians  can  Hght  a  fire  that  way,  but  I  never  could,  and  I  've  tried  it 
plenty  of  times.  Hen  says  he  's  seen  the  Indians  do  it.  He  saw  'em 
when  he  was  up  in  the  Northwest.  You  'd  ha'  liked  that,  Nathan, 
would  n't  you,  —  going  off  with  the  Indians,  and  living  with  'em?" 

"  I  guess  I  should.     Did  Hen  do  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  was  only  a  boy  then,  too.  He  knew  one  of  the  traders, 
who  got  him  a  chance,  and  he  had  a  pretty  rough  time  of  it.  There 
was  a  little  Indian  chap  in  the  party,  named  Harefoot,  who  teased 
him  at  first  just  as  much  as  he  could,  but  Hen  let  him  know  he 
was  n't  afraid  of  him.  They  came  to  a  lake  one  time,  and  wanted 
to  get  some  wild  rice  that  was  o-rowing  the  other  side.  Harefoot 
told  Hen  to  get  into  the  boat  with  him.  It  was  a  birch-bark  canoe, 
al)Out  as  light  and  as  cranky  as  an  egg-shell.  Hen  suspected  he  was 
going  to  play  a  trick  on  him,  so  he  kept  his  eye  pretty  sharp  on 
him,  but  he  wasn't  quite  quick  enough  ;  for  when  Harefoot,  who  had 
the  oars,  had  pulled  out  a  little  way,  all  at  once  he  gave  a  twist  to 
the  boat  and  over  went  Hen  into  the  water.  Hen  had  his  clothes 
on,  and  Harefoot  was  almost  naked  ;  Imt  Hen  could  swim  first  rate, 
and  when  he  saw  where  he  was  he  swam  up  to  the  canoe  and  pulled 
it  over,  so  as  to  get  Harefoot  into  the  water.  They  had  a  tussle 
then  to  see  who  'd  get  to  shore  first,  and  after  they  got  there.  Hen 
watched  his  chance  and  meant  to  be  even.  Harefoot  was  standing 
on  a  bluff  above  the  lake,  shaking  his  long  black  hair  dry,  and  was 
looking  over  into  the  water.  Hen  had  taken  his  clothes  off  to  let 
them  dry,  and  he  came  up  suddenly,  caught  Harefoot  round  the 
waist,  and  just  jumped  off  the  bluff  into  the  water  with  him.  The 
Indians  round  set  up  a  shout.  They  saw  Hen  was  n't  afraid,  and 
after  that  Harefoot  let  him  alone. 
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"•That  was  up  in  tlir  Xoi'iliwcst  wlici'c  the  IiKJiaus  are  l)ra\-('r  ami 
wilder;  down  on  the  Plains,  wlicn  Hen  went  over  to  Calilornia.  lie 
used  to  meet  companies  ol"  them  t  i-a\-elinLr.  and  he  said  the\-  were  a 
pretty  poor  lot.  They  were  on  horseback  or  on  loot,  and  the\' 
made  a  sort  of  litter  hy  stra]->])ing  tent  poles  to  horses,  and  let t inu- 
tile I'nds  drau"  on  the  ground  ;  they  spread  skins  over  these,  and 
let  the  women  and  children  riile  on  'em  sometimes.  There  is  n't 
much  oi"  a    nohle  Indian  to  see  now." 

When  they  came  home  from  the  woods  that  day.  Nathan  asked 
his  i'ather  what  the  reason  was  that  the  Indians  lien  saw  in  the 
Northwest  were  different  Irom  those  he  met  on  the  Plains. 

'' They  probably  belonged  to  a  different  tribe."  said  Mr.  IJodley. 
and  there  are  dillerences  among  Indians,  just  as  there  are  among 
white  nuMi.  I>iit  when  you  grow  oldei'.  you  will  lind  that  one  rea- 
son why  the  Indian  has  become  a  ]ioor.  s(|iialid  creature,  is  that  we 
have  treated  him  unwisely  and  selfishly  ;  we  have  kej)t  pushing  him 
out  of  our  way.  and  have  shown  him  that  we  <lid  not  care  anything 
about  him.  but  only  wanted  liis  land.  All  the  Indians  are  not  like 
the  ])ooi-  Airapahoe  tribe  that  Hen  saw  when  he  was  crossing  the 
Plains.  There  are  many  lovely  stories  which  Indians  have  told 
white  men.  —  stories  which  could  not  have  been  inv^'Uted  by  a  de- 
graded ;iud  misei'able  people."  . 

''Won't  you  tell  us  some  ol"  them?"  asked  Lucv. 

'•  Not  now.  but  your  mother  has  been  saving  some  stories  for  you. 
which  were  told  by  negroes  in  the  South,  and  1  think  there  will  be 
just  time  before  you  go  to  bed  to  hear  these."  So  Mrs.  Bodley  told 
these  stories  about 
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BR.  RABBIT  AND  BR.  WOLF.i 
I. 

Once  upon  a  time  Br.  Rabbit  was  bidout  any  water,  and  Br.  Wolf 
was  round  dere  taking  dinner  wid  him  one  day.  Br.  Wolf  say  to 
Br.  Rabbit,  "  Better  let 's  go  and  jine,  and  dig  a  well."  Br.  Rabbit 
say,  "  Oh  no,  Br.  Wolf,  I  kin  drink  early  in  de  mornin'  off  de  grass, 
and  in  de  day  off  de  cow  tracks."  So  Br.  Wolf  went  and  dig  a  well 
for  hisself;  and  after  he  been  done  dig  dis  Avell,  every  mornin' 
when  he  go  down  to  fetch  water,  he  meet  Br.  Rabbit  tracks  dere  ; 
and  after  he  find  Br.  Rabbit  keep  on  comin',  he  put  de  tar  baby 
down  dere,  and  Br.  Rabbit  come  wid  a  pail  on  moonshine  night,  and 
as  he  git  about  an  hundred  yard  from  de  well,  he  meet  de  tar  baby, 
and  he  hail  de  little  girl,  and  de  little  girl  give  him  no  answer,  so 
he  leave  de  pail  and  keep  on  goin'  up  ;  and  he  hail  de  little  girl 
ao-ain,  and  de  little  arirl  o-ive  him  no  answer.  Den  he  look  down  in 
de  well,  and  ebry  time  he  look  down  in  de  well,  de  little  girl  was 
lookin'  down  too ;  and  he  say,  "  Don't  look  down  dere,  little  girl,  or 
T  '11  slap  your  flice."  And  he  looked  down  in  de  well  again,  and  de 
little  girl  still  looked  upon  him,  so  he  raised  his  right  hand  to  slap 
her,  and  it  got  stick,  and  he  told  de  little  girl  if  she  did  n't  let  go 
his  hand,  he  would  slap  her  wid  de  odder  hand,  and  he  hit  her  wid 
de  odder  hand,  and  dat  stick  too.  He  raise  his  right  foot  and  say, 
"  Gal,  see  dis  foot ;  if  I  hit  you  wid  dis  foot,  you  tink  horse  kick 
you."  And  he  hit  her  wid  his  right  foot,  and  it  did  stick ;  and  so 
he  up  wid  de  odder  foot,  and  say,  "  See  dis  foot ;  if  I  hit  you  wid 

1  These  Negro  Fables  wore  first  printed  in  the  Rirerside-  Mar/nzine,  being  written  down 
by  a  Southern  lady.  The  word  spelled  Br.  is  an  attempt  at  showing  the  sound  of  brother  in 
the  negro  corruption  ;  perhaps  hcrr  would  give  the  sound  better. 
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(lis.  vou  tink  t  under  roll  over  you."  And  he  liit  her,  and  dat  foot 
stick  ;  so  lie  say.  '•  Little  gal.  1  won't  say  nottin  to  you  at  all  ;  I 
liave  knock  down  many  a  man  wid  my  forehead,  and  if  1  happen 
to  hit  you  wid  it.  I  split  your  head  wide  open."  And  he  hutt  her 
wid  liis  forclu'ad.  and  (btl  stick.  Day  broke,  and  i>i-.  Wolf  come 
down  for  watei".  '"  Hev.  Br.  Kal)l»it.  what  you  doin'  liere '.'  Tou^dit 
\()U  been  tell  me  you  could  drink  water  in  de  mornin'  off  de 
grass,  and  cow  track.  Now  J>r.  liabbit,  1  goin'  to  pay  you  for  all 
my  water  you  has  ln'cn  takin'.'  ]5r.  Wolf  had  a  biir  fire  make  to 
trow  J>r.  Kabbit  in  to  burn  him  up.  As  dey  was  passin'  de  brier- 
bush.  Br.  Wolf  daughter  say,  '^  Pa,  you  better  trow  him  in  dat 
brier-bush."  \\\\  Rabbit  say,  "Do,  Br.  Wolf,  trow  me  in  de  fire, 
'cause  if  you  trow  me  in  de  brier-bush,  I  done."  Br.  AVolf  say, 
'•  Well,  Br.  Babbit,  you  is  a  mighty  tricky  fellow;  1  want  dc  whole 
race  of  you  to  die  away."  Br.  Wolf  tink  Br.  Rabl/it  did  n"t  want 
to  go  in  de  brier-l)ush.  so  he  trow  him  dere.  ]5r.  Rabbit  jump  al)out 
and  laugh.  "  Br.  Woll',  you  could  n't  trow  me  in  a  better  place,  for 
1  w;is  born  and  raise  here." 

n. 

Once  upon  a  time  Br.  Ral)bit  and  Br.  Wolf  was  courtin'  for  a  wed- 
din'.  and  Wv.  Kabbit  had  a  short  tail,  and  Br.  Wolf  had  a  lonii;  tail. 
De  noung  lady  say.  "  I  raddcr  marry  to  Br.  Wolf  dan  to  Br.  Babbit, 
'cau.se  Br.  Kabbit  tail  is  short.'  Br.  Wolf  wanted  to  let  Br.  Kabbit 
see  dat  de  noung  lady  was  more  in  love  wid  him  dan  she  was  wid 
])r.  Kabbit.  so  he  been  tink  he  woidd  give  a  large  party  at  the 
noung  lady  house.  He  went  round  to  Br.  Kabbit  house,  and  told 
Br.  Kabbit  dat  he  wanted  him  to  ]ilay  de  fiddle  for  dem,  and  de 
girls  said   he    must   be  certain   tt)  come,  for  dev  could  n't  do  bidout 
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him.  De  ball  was  to  be  on  Tuesday  night.  Wednesday,  about 
nine  o'clock,  Br.  Dog  passed  along  by  Br.  Rabbit  door.  Br.  Dog 
say  to  Br.  Rabbit,  '"  I  is  going  to  tling  a  hint  to  you  ;  don't  say  I 
tell  you,  'cause  I  got  nottin  to  do  wid  it.  The  noung  lady  say  she 
would  have  married  you,  but  your  tail  is  too  short ;  for  her  father 
say,  it  is  better  for  her  to  marry  Br.  Wolf,  'cause  he  is  so  much 
more  of  a  gentleman  dan  you."  —  ''I  am  bery  much  oblige,  Br. 
Dog,  dat  you  did  stop  here  and  tell  me  dis  ting.  I  w^on't  say  nottin 
about  it  to  nobody."  As  Br.  Dog  leave,  Br.  Rabbit  put  on  his  nice 
clothes,  and  went  round  to  de  lady  house.  De  lady  say,  "  Br.  Rab- 
bit, you  must  be  certain  to  come  to-morrow  night,  for  we  can't  do 
bidout  you,  and  bring  your  fiddle." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,  I  certain  to  come ;  but  I  won't  walk  to 
come  ;  Br.  Wolf  always  did  been  my  great  grand  daddy  ridin'  horse, 
and  he  shall  be  mine."  About  nine  o'clock  in  de  mornin',  Br.  Wolf 
come  round  to  Br.  Rabbit  house ;  Br.  Rabbit  was  well  and  hearty. 
About  six  o'clock  in  de  afternoon,  as  soon  as  Br.  Rabbit  seen  Br. 
Wolf  comin'  down  de  path,  in  very  great  haste,  he  run  quick  and 
jump  in  his  bed  ;  and  as  Br.  Wolf  come  near  de  house,  he  hear  Br. 
Rabbit  groan,  and  sa^^,  ''  Lord,  Lord,  Lord  hab  mussy  !  "  Br.  Wolf 
knock  at  de  door,  and  Br.  Rabbit  mother  come,  and  say  Br.  Rabbit 
bery  sick.  Br.  Wolf  say,  ''  What  mus  I  do  ?  I  is  done  dis  after- 
noon, for  Br.  Rabbit  is,  sick,  and  dono  what  for  do."  Br.  Wolf  say 
to  Br.  Rabbit,  '•  Brodder,  if  I  ride  you  half  way,  kin  you  go  ?  " 
Br.  Rabbit  answer,  '-Oh,  no,  I  is  afraid  you  will  trot  wid  me."  Br. 
Wolf  say,  "I  'clare,  Brodder,  I  will  walk  wid  you  ebery  step  of  de 
way."  Den  Br.  Rabbit  say,  "  Lem  me  git  dat  little  ting  call  saddy." 
Br.  Wolf  say,  "  Git  um  quick,  lem  me  go." 

"  Lem  me  git  dat  little  ting  call  briddy," 
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"Git  mil  quick,  Iciii  me  lto." 

"Leni  me  git  (l;it  little  ting  call  spur." 

'•Git  um  ((uick,  lem  me  go." 

"  Lem  me  git  dut  little  ting  call  whip." 

"  Git  um,  mak  haste,  lem  me  go." 

1)1-.  Rahliit  jump  on  Br.  Wolf,  and  olT  (ley  went.  As  he  come  to 
'hout  half  Nvav.  IJr.  Wolf  begin  to  trot  a  little.  Br.  Ralihit  u"roan, 
and  say,  "  1  "dare  1  must  come  oil".  15r.  Wolf,  you  trot  too  hard  ;  aou 
promise  not  to  do  me  so." 

Br.  Bahhit  was  to  ride  far  as  de  bridii;e  ;  so  when  he  mos'  ffot  to 
de  bridge,  IJr.  Kabbit  say,  '.'  Br.  Wolf,  I  begin  to  feel  a  little  better ; 
jis  carry  me  'cross  de  bridge,  den  1  will  come  off." 

De  noiuig  ladies  was  all  out  in  de  piazza,  lookin'  out  for  Br.  Rab- 
bit and  Br.  Wolf  to  come  and  ])lay  de  music.  When  ]5r.  Kabbit 
come  to  de  gate,  he  clap  whip  and  spur  to  Br.  Wolf,  and  Br.  Wolf 
was  tearing  down  de  road.  Br.  Rabbit  ride  up  to  de  door,  and  tell 
de  boy  to  take  his  father  old  ridin'  horse  and  put  him  in  de  stable  ; 
and  he  went  in  de  house  and  took  de  noung  ladies  to  peep  trough 
de  cracks  in  de  stable,  and  see  Br.  Wolf.  Br.  W^olf  was  so  shame, 
you  could  n't  tell  his  head  from  his  body;  his  head  stuck  in  his  lap. 
After  dey  went  in  to  supper,  and  was  all  settin'  at  de  ])all-ro()m 
table.  Br.  Babbit  told  de  bo}'  to  take  some  scraps  to  Br.  Wolf.  Br. 
Wolf  say  to  de  boy,  ''Please  crack  de  door,  lem  me  see  how  late  it 
is."  De  boy  say.  ''  No,  Br.  Rabbit  tell  me  T  must  n't  open  de  door, 
for  you  is  a  tricky  fellow,  you  will  jump  out."  As  de  boy  crack  de 
door  open  to  ]mt  in  de  scraps.  Br.  AVolf  burst  de  door  open  and 
jumped  out.  Den  he  went  and  hirc(l  Br.  Dog  to  catch  Br.  Rabljit 
for  him.  He  was  to  ij-ib  him  so  nuieh  amount  of  monev.  Br.  Dog 
leave   his   liddle  and  el)erv  timr  to  de  iruard  house,  and  tell  de  iriiard 
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man  to  mind  dem,  and  he  would  call  back  for  dem  on  Friday.  So 
he  went  'long  a  little  snake  path,  and  hide  himself  in  a  little  alley. 
Br.  Rabbit  come  along,  and  ebery  little  while  he  jump,  and  look 
round  to  see  if  anybody  was  out  after  him.  As  he  went  pass  de 
alley,  Br.  Dog  jumped  out  after  him,  and  run,  and  push  him  so 
close,  'til  Br.  Rabbit  run  up  a  tree  hollow.  Br.  Dog  den  call  Br. 
Goose  to  gaard  de  tree  till  he  go  bring  some  fire  to  burn  Br.  Rabbit. 
Br.  Rabbit  say,  •'  Br.  Goose,  dat  de  way  you  do  ?  Dey  put  you  to 
gaard  me,  and  you  tun  your  back."  Br.  Goose  say,  ''  Quack, 
quack !  I  can  look  right  on  you  den."  When  he  say  dis,  he  poke 
his  head  up  de  hollow.  Br.  Rabbit  trow  some  rotten  wood  in  he 
eyes,  and  Br.  Goose  begin  to  paw  he  eyes  wid  his  foot.  Br.  Rabbit 
come  out  and  gone  !  When  Br.  Dog  come  back,  he  mak  up  a 
fire  and  burn  de  hollow  tree  down,  and  could  n't  find  as  much  as 
Br.  Rabbit  bones.  Br.  Dog  was  so  mad,  dat  he  tun  round  and 
caught  hold  on  Br.  Goose  tail,  and  Br.  Goose  fly  up  in  de  air,  and 
leave  his  tail  in  Br.  Dog  mouth.  Br.  Dog  went  back  to  tell  Br. 
Wolf  dat  Br.  Rabbit  got  away,  he  could  n't  catch  him.  Br.  Wolf 
den  made  a  bargain,  and  play  dat  he  was  dead,  so  dat  he  could 
catch  Br.  Rabbit.  One  cold  day  Br.  Wolf  was  laid  out  before  de 
fire  on  a  table.  Br.  Dog  send  round  to  Br.  Rabbit,  to  let  him  know 
dat  Br.  Wolf  is  die.  Br.  Rabbit  come  up  to  de  door  ;  it  was  bery 
cold,  and  he  say,  "  Gentlemens,  is. Br.  Wolf  dead,  in  fact?  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  he  is  die."  Br.  Rabbit  step  up  by  de  fire  and  warm 
his  hands,  and  he  say,  Gentlemens,  w^e  mus  hab  someting  for  settin' 
up,  and  bury  him  to-morrow  morning."  As  he  step  from  de  fire  he 
say,  '•  Look  here,  gentlemens,  someting  ain't  right ;  I  mus  go  and 
look  at  Br.  Wolf  fiice."  As  he  raise  up  de  sheet,  he  say,  "Look 
here,  gentlemens;  did  Br.  Wolf  grin  after  he  dead?  "     He  had  de 
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sheet  111  liis  liniid.  l)iit  did  n't  ])iit  it  down.  De  g^ntlemens  said, 
"  No,  he  did  n't  urin."  Wv.  liabhit  say,  "  Well,  man  cant  dead, 
less  he  uiin.  "  As  lie  said  (hs,  Br.  Wolf,  wid  his  stupidness,  grinned, 
and  1)1*.  Kabhit  jumped  out  de  dooi\  and  said,  "  Never  see  dead  man 
grin  yet." 

III. 

Onoe  upon  a  time  Br.  Iia1)hit  went  to  Br.  AVolf  house  to  ax  him 
for  go  lnmt  eoiitah  eggs  Avid  him.  Dey  found  a  great  many,  but  Br. 
Babbit  eat  all  of  his  on  de  way  home.  Br.  Wolf  say  he  was  gwine 
to  take  his  home  to  his  wife.  When  Br.  Wolf  was  home,  Br.  Rab- 
bit went  to  him  again.  "■  I  say,  Br.  Wolf,  did  you  give  your  wife 
any  of  dem  egg?  Vou  better  not.  'cause  de}''  are  pison.  I  gave 
some  to  my  wife,  and  she  is  bery  sick."  Br.  AVolf  Avas  scare,  and 
say,  "•  Oh,  Br.  Rabbit,  tenk  30U  for  tell  me  ;  1  will  trow  dem  all 
away.''  So  he  went  to  fetch  dem;  and  as  he  trow  dem  out,  Br. 
Rabbit  run,  pick  um  all  up  quick,  and  eat  ebery  one.  Br.  Wt)lf  was 
bery  vex  when  he  find  out  Br.  Rabbit  cunning  to  git  dem  all  for 
himself,  so  he  run  I0  try  and  catch  him.  Br.  Rabbit  run  u])  in  a 
tree.  Br.  Wolf  told  l))-.  Coutaii  to  mind  15r.  Rabbit,  while  he  went 
liome  to  bring  an  axe  to  cut  down  de  tree,  to  catch  Wv.  llabbit. 
AVhcu  he  was  gone,  Br.  Rabl)it  say,  "Oh,  Br.  Coutah  ;  someting  so 
prcttN'  in  (lis  tree.  TiOok  up.  "\'ou  will  see  it."  Br.  Coutah  raise 
him  eye.  and  Br.  Rai)bit  trow  dirt  in  um.  J]r.  Coutah  run  to  de 
liber  to  wa>h  de  diit  out.  Wlu'ii  15r.  Wolf  come  back,  he  cut  down 
de  tree,  but  \\v.  Kal)bit  done  (jonc.  \\v.  Woll"  was  dat  ma«l  lu'  (hd  lit 
know  \\hat  for  do;  so  he  run  to  look  for  \\v.  Coutali,  and  Ibiuid  him 
;it  di'  ribci".  washing  de  dirt  of  him  eve.  Br.  Wolf  ln'cii  tek  an  axe 
ami  cut  olf  him  tail.      Dat  's  de  reason  Coutali  tail  short  to  dis  day. 
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The  children  laughed  heartily  as  they  heard  the  stories,  and  It 
was  long  before  they  stopped  calling  each  other  Berr  Rabbit,  Berr 
Wolf,  and  Berr  Coutah.  Before  they  went  to  bed  this  night  they 
sang  a  melody. 

"  What  shall  it  be  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Bodley. 

"'Let's  go  to  the  woods,'"  said  Lucy,  and  as  they  had  been  to 
the  woods,  the  children  all  agreed  they  could  find  nothing  better. 
And  here  is  the  song  they  sung  :  — 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Lucy's    tuuthday. 

The  journey  home  from  the  Ca])e  was  made  shortly  after  this, 
and  once  more  the  children  were  at  Rosehmd.  The  return  had  the 
eilect  of  making  their  phu-e  look  charmingly  new  and  fresh.  Tliey 
ran  hither  and  thither  visiting  all  the  favorites,  while  Nep  bounded 
alter  them,  every  once  in  a  wliile  rolling  on  the  ground  to  rub  his 
ears  which  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  went  to  the 
Gt)rge,  but  ])oor  Picciola,  had  long  since  withered  away. 

••  The  onl\-  way  to  make  a  plant  like  that  grow^,"  said  Phippy,  "  is 
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to  be  a  prisoner  and  have  nothing  else  to  do.  If  you  're  a  prisoner 
you  '11  have  spiders  and  flowers  and  all  sorts  of  pets  that  remind 
you  of  something  great  and  noble." 

'■'  I  wish  we  could  have  some  of  those  pink  water-lilies  in  our  gar- 
den," said  Lucy. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  her  mother.  "  I  have  been  thinking  about  it, 
and  I  mean  to  see  if  with  Martin's  help  we  can't  have  some  pond- 
lilies  growing ;  then  if  they  succeed  we  Avill  get  some  of  the  pink 
ones."  So  Martin  was  called  in,  and  a  great  hole  dug  in  the  garden 
larg-e  enough  to  hold  a  larti:e  barrel,  wdiich  was  water-tio-ht.  This 
they  sunk  into  the  hole  and  then  covered  the  bottom  of  it  with 
loam,  in  which  they  planted  the  roots  of  pond-lilies.  It  was  very 
hard  to  oret  the  roots  up  without  tearimji:  them,  and  a  ffood  manv 
were  lost  in  trying  to  get  a  few.  They  filled  the  barrel  with  water, 
and  as  that  was  gradually  evaporated  added  more.  The  plants 
adapted  themselves  very  well  to  their  new  quarters,  and  when  the 
next  summer  came  put  forth  buds  and  flowers,  to  see  which  open 
the  children  often  got  up  before  sunrise,  and  it  was  the  prettiest 
sight  imaginable  to  see  a  pond-lily  open  its  eyes.  By  and  by,  suc- 
ceeding so  well  with  these,  they  sank  another  barrel  and  put  some 
pink  pond-lily  roots  in  this,  but  for  some  reason  they  all  failed.  But 
w^e  are  a  year  or  two  ahead  of  the  last  paragraph.  We  must  go 
back  to  the  family  as  they  stood  by  the  first  barrel  when  Mrs.  Bod- 
ley  was  with  difficulty  setting  out  the  plants  in  it. 

"  It  is  very  hard  reaching  down,"  said  she. 

"  A  barrel  is  just  the  length  of  a  horse's  head,"  said  Nathan, 
sagely. 

•'  I  suppose  they  sometimes  feed  horses  out  of  barrels,"  explained 
Phippy,  "  and  that 's  the  reason  why  they  make  them  exactly  so  deep. 
It  would  be  very  trying  not  to  get  the  last  oats  at  the  bottom." 
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••  I  slioiild  think  the  lilit's  would  fcrl  as  i*'  they  were  in  a  cage," 
said  Lni'\'.  who  was  watehini^;  her  nuUhei'. 

"So  should  1."  said  she,  rising  (Voni  lier  stooping  postnre.  ••  I  am 
atVaid  ihcv  will  miss  the  little  lishes  that  swam  ahout  tliem  in  tlie 
])ond.  and  the  tlat-l)ottome(l  hoat  that  paddled  amongst  them.  l>ut 
th('\-  cainiot  "-et  awa\"  as  casilv  as  hirds  ean  out  of  tiieir  eai^es  when 
the  doors  are  open." 

''  How  do  the\-  Li"et  hirds  hack  into  eafj^es  ?  "   asked  Luev. 

"Sometimes  the  hirds  come  hack  ot"  their  own  accord,  sometime.^ 
thev  can  he  called  hack.      A  pair  of  suspenders  could  do  that." 

••  A  pair  of  suspenders  I  "   said  Nathan. 

"Yes;  did  I  never  tell  you  of  the  Musical  Pair  of  Suspenders  ? 
Well,  I  am  tired  of  stoo])ing.  and  1  will  t(dl  you  now;  it  is  a  French 
story,  told  hv  the  author  of  Picciola.  There  was  a  young  gardener 
once,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old.  who  had  just  left  his  native 
village  for  the  (list  time  in  his  life  in  search  of  ii  place,  lie  was 
verv  iiniocent.  ami  very  ignorant,  having  never  looked  into  a  hook, 
for  no  one  had  tauu'ht  him  to  read,  and  he  hardlv  knew  anxthiui:: 
but  how  to  raise  cal)bages  and  rob  hirds'-nests  ;  besides,  he  was  so 
simj)le  that  he  hcdievcMl  all  sorts  of  nonsense,  and  all  the  stories 
which  had  been  told  him  in  his  native  village. 

"As  he  was  going  through  a  little  wood,  he  saw  a  crowil  ol"  hirds 
of  all  kimls  coming  to  meet  him:  some  followed  him.  hopjiing 
along  and  flajiping  their  wings;  others,  perching  upon  the  branches 
near  the  path,  lookeil  at  him  curiously.  The  real  cause  of  this 
familiaritv  was  that  this  innocent  youth  had  on  a  pair  of  suspend- 
ers, each  buckle  of  which  had  below  it  a  little  coppei"  roller  in- 
tended to  give  play  to  the  sus])enders;  and  at  every  movement 
which   he  made   in  walkiuLf.  the   noise  of  the   roller  was  heard,  and 
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sounded  exactly  like  the  note  of  a  bird  ;  this  was  what  had  made  so 
many  birds  follow  him.  Though  he  was  a  robber  of  birds'-nests,  he 
could  not  tell  a  blackbird  from  a  warbler.  He  tried  to  catch  some 
of  them,  to  look  at  them  more  closely,  but  they  did  not  let  them- 
selves be  caught  so  easily  ;  and  he  was  following  them  in  his  turn, 
when  a  handsome  girl,  with  eyes  like  a  piece  of  blue  china  and  long 
hair  shining  like  gold,  who  carried  a  large  cage  in  her  hand,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  a  turn  of  the  path.  Although  her  voice  was 
heard  in  all  kinds  of  sounds,  now  low  and  now  high,  she  was  not 
singing ;  she  was  whistling,  cooing,  and  humming,  and  all  the  birds 
began  to  leave  the  boy  and  fly  to  her ;  as  they  presented  them- 
selves, she  caught  them  without  their  making  any  resistance,  seem- 
ing to  gather  them  as  she  might  have  done  the  wild  flowers  of  the 
wood ;  sometimes  they  even  went  into  the  cage  of  their  own  accord. 

The  boy  had  no  doubt  that  he  saw  a  fairy  before  him,  —  the  fairy 
of  the  birds.  Astonished  at  her  beauty,  her  china-blue  eyes,  her 
red  cheeks,  and  her  brilliant  light  hair,  he  threw  up  his  arms  sev- 
ei^al  times  to  show  his  admiration,  and  at  every  movement  the  little 
rollers  hit  the  buckle  and  sang  their  usual  song.  The  fairy  came 
right  up  to  him. 

''  You  have  stolen  a  bird  from  me  ;  I  hear  it  chirping  under  your 
waistcoat." 

Then,  without  giving  time  for  any  explanation,  she  dealt  him  a 
box  on  the  ear,  well-aimed,  vigorous,  and  deafening,  proving  at  once 
that  she  was  as  strono-  as  she  was  handsome.  He  saw  stars,  throuoh 
which  the  fairy's  hair  seemed,  to  be  throwing  up  flames.  At  the 
same  time  she  tugged  so  violently  at  his  waistcoat  that  all  the  but- 
tons were  pulled  off".  For  all  this  you  must  not  think  that  the  fliiry 
was  an  ill-natured  girl.     When  she  saw  that  the  sound  came  from 
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Siispendrrs    instead    of  iVoiii    I)ir(ls.  slic    \\as    sori'v   she   liad   hccn    so 

hasty,  and  takiiiu-  out  a 
needle  and  thread  from 
a  leatliei'  Iiml;-  which 
hnng  Ironi  lier  helt.  she 
midertook  llie  task  of 
mending  the  waistcoat. 
"  i^^Sfi^"  jP'      N  ery    soon    a    con\"ersa- 

^i?!  *rf^-  •'3^ 

tion       hegan       hetween 

''"^r       tlit'iii.         Ol"   what      hnt 

r^r,^^       hirds   could    tlie  lair\'  ot' 

,.:     tlic    hirds    talk    with     a 

^      rohher     of    hirds'-nests. 

1   should    like    to  l\now'  ? 

As  1   told  you.    the   iioy 

was    not    very     h'ained 

al)out   hii-ds.      He  asked 

her  all  sorts  of  ((uestions 

ahout     the    l)irds    which 

make     their      nests      in 

luMlges.  in   trees,  on   old 

walls,    on     the    ground. 

T.-.C    Fa../   ol   ;;..    b.,^,.  ;llld         iu        huslu'S.  'I'llC 

fairy   had   answers  readv  on   every   point. 

••  Ainomj:  hushes,"  said  she,  all  the  while  sewiuij;  on  his  1»uttons. 
'•  the  hlackherry  is  the  sparrows'  favorite  :  it  may  he  called  an  inn 
lor  them.  —  a  good  iini.  given  them  h\-  (iod.  and  open  to  all  who 
need  a  lodging.  If  lhe\'  are  pursue<1  h\-  some  wicked  hird  of"  l)rey, 
thev  take  refu^'e  undei-  its  lonu"  hranches.  so  closelv  twined  together 
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and  so  well  armerl  with  prickles  ;  there  they  can  build  their  nests  at 
their  ease  ;  at  meal  times  the  blackberry  gives  them  its  wild  berries ; 
with  its  hooked  thorns  it  catches  for  them  bits  of  wool  from  the 
sheep  which  pass ;  then  a  hair  here,  and  a  feather  there,  —  some- 
thino*  to  make  a  bed  for  the  little  birds.  Was  I  not  risz-ht  ?  The 
blackberry  bush  is  the  sparrows'  inn  :  they  find  in  it  a  good  house, 
a  o-ood  bed,  and  a  o-ood  table. 

"But,  young  man,"  said  the  fairy,  interrupting  herself  in  both 
her  talk  and  her  sewing,  "  if  you  like  to  hear  me  run  on  in  this 
way,  3^ou  must  be  very  fond  of  birds." 

"  I  like  to  find  their  nests,"  replied  the  innocent  villager. 

"  A  robber  of  birds'-nests  !  Horrors  !  "  cried  she,  starting  up  in  a 
rage.  "  What !  you  little  wretch,  are  you  not  afraid  of  offending 
the  good  God  when  you  disturb  His  creatures  ?  If  you  rob  a  warb- 
ler's or  a  nightingale's  nest,  you  take  away  from  the  spring  its 
music,  and  endanger  the  farmer's  harvest.  And  I,  innocent  fool 
that  I  was,  have  been  amusing  myself  in  telling  this  boy  the  places 
where  he  can  most  easily  do  his  wicked  deeds,  —  the  sly  rogue,  the 
hypocrite,  the  rascal  !  " 

While  speaking  thus,  she  advanced  toward  him  with  her  hand 
raised  ;  a  second  box  on  the  ear  was  coming,  not  less  sound  and  well 
aimed  than  the  first ;  but  what  the  poor  robber  of  birds'-nests 
dreaded  most  was  not  the  blow  ;  he  did  not  much  mind  that,  but 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  such  a  powerful  fairy,  wdio  had  such  beauti- 
ftd  china-blue  eyes,  and  such  splendid  red  hair,  gleaming  like  gold. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  before  her,  swearing  by  his  patron  saint,  and 
by  all  the  other  saints  in  Paradise,  never  to  do  such  a  thing  again  ; 
and  he  looked  so  piteous,  wnth  his  eyes  blinking  so  drolly,  that  the 
fairy  did  not  doubt  his  repentance,  but  had  much  ado  to  keep  from 
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liiiiLiliiiiLi'  out  ill  liis  face.  IJcsuiiiIiiu'  licr  needle  and  thread,  she  told 
the  Ndiinir  man  to  rise,  and  e\'en  carrieil  her  kiiuhiess  so  lar  as  to 
invite  him  with  a  smih'  to  come  and  sit  down  hy  lier  on  tlie  grass. 
In  the  moNcinent  which  he  maih'  in  sitting-  down,  the  roUer  heu'an 
to  phiy  ai;ain. 

••  There  !  "  said  the  lairy  ;  "jnst  now.  yonr  snspenders  are  exactly 
imitatinu"  the  note  ol"  the  rcMlhreast  ;   they  say  teeree  I   teereeteo  I  " 

The  yontli.  with  clasped  hands,  hegged  her  to  teach  liim  the  lan- 
guage ol"  l)irds.       She  consented  to  do  so. 

'"Most  l)ir(ls."'  said  she,  ••have  one  cry  wliicli  they  use  in  calling, 
and  another  lor  airswering.  Thn-;.  the  call  oi'  the  yellow-hammer  is 
})ee  !  and  his  answer,  zeezee  I  The  field-lark  calls  pipjiee  !  and  re- 
plies preeoo  I  ])reeoo  I  pee  preeoo  I  The  woodlark  says,  hadoolay  I 
badoolay  I  and  re[)lies.  Ui-hi-ln-ln  !  The  tomtit  says,  titigii  I  titign  I 
titigu  !  and  replies,  steetee  !  steetee  !  The  redbreast  says,  ^veep  ! 
weep  !  and  replies,  teeree  I  teereetee  !  teereeteetee  !  The  wren,  zool  I 
zool  I  and  answers  /alp  I  'I'lie  l)lack-capped  warl)ler  sa\s.  tac  I  The 
white-throatetl  warhler,  hshee  I  hshee  !  they  both  reply,  clap  I  Many 
birds  have  only  one  cry  lor  calling  and  answering  :  the  wagtail  says. 
teetroo  !  teetroo  !  the  white  tail,  farfarl  tarl'ar  I  the  sparrow,  twhee  ! 
twhee  !  like  the  IndHinch.  'i'he  enckoo  rt'pi'als  his  own  name, 
cuckoo  I  enckoo  I  The  (piail.  a  bird  of  good  connscd.  says.  Pay  thy 
debts!  Pay  thy  debts  I  The  owl.  when  evening  come<.  saddens 
the  woods  with  his  dismal  cry.  in  regular  time,  like  the  ticking  of  a 
clock  :•  hoot-toot  I  hoot-toot  I  The  nightingale  sa\'s.  teeo-teeo-teeo- 
teeo  1      The  thrush,  /eep-zeep  I 

'•  Now."  said  the  fairy,   ''  ojhmi  the  cage  and  you  will  see  I 

When  the  young  man  had  openeil  the  cage,  she  i)egan  to  ri'peat 
in  every  tone   her  calls  of  titigu  I    titigu  I   zool  I   zool  I   zeezee  I    Weet- 
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tweet  I  pippee  !  treetroo  I  twliee !  twliee  I  farfar !  fnrfarl  and  all 
the  birds,  —  larks,  tomtits,  redbreasts,  wagtails,  nightingales,  bull- 
finches, and  goldfinches,  —  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  flew  to  her, 
perched  on  her  knees,  her  shoulders,  and  even  her  head,  fla])ping 
their  w^ngs  and  uttering  joyous  cries ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  living,  sing- 
ing, fluttering  cloud  had  just  settled  upon  her. 

The  Avearer  of  the  suspenders  was  struck  with  admiration.  The 
fairy  rose  ;  all  the  waistcoat  buttons  Avere  restored  to  their  places. 
She  made  a  sign  of  farewell  to  the  young  man.  But  before  dis- 
appearing from  his  eyes,  either  by  taking  flight  or  in  a  cloud,  —  of 
dust,  —  she  said  to  him  : 

"  By  the  way,  have  you  no  other  trade  than  that  of  a  robber  of 
birds'-nests  ?  " 

"1  am  a  gardener,"  replied  he,  ''out  of  work.  I  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  place  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  I  have  had  great  trouble 
in  finding  one.     0  madam  !  you,  who  are  a  fairy  "  — 

"  Follow  me  I  "  cried  she.  He  followed  her,  and  she  carried  him 
straight  to  her  master.  She  had  the  care  of  her  master's  poultr}^ 
yard  and  aviary.  That  day  she  had  accidently  left  the  door  of  the 
aviary  open ;  her  little  charge  had  flown  away  and  she  was  look- 
ing for  them  in  the  wood  back  of  the  house  when  she  met  the  lad. 
She  knew  her  master  wanted  an  under-o-ardener,  and  in  ten  minutes 
the  boy  w^as  engaged  on  the  place.  The  end  of  the  story  is  that 
William  became  head-gardener  and  Scholastica  cook,  and  they  mar- 
ried,—  and  all  this  came  of  a  Musical  Pair  of  Suspenders." 

''Lucy,"  said  Nathan,  when  the  story  was  told,  ''don't  you  think 
you  would  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  for  a  birthda\^  present  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Lucy,  "  I  don't  believe  I  should."  She  spoke  rather 
doul)tfullv,  for  she  %vas  afraid  some  one  miti-ht  be  meaninsr  to  o:ive 
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luM-  oiu'  and  Aw  would  not  like  to  appear  iiiiirrateful,  but  she  did 
not  like  to  think  ol"  hirds  in  caLTes.  It  was  to  Ix-  lii-r  hii'tlidav  on  I  lie 
morrow.  an<l  she  had  hi-jiani  to  wonder  what  presents  she  should 
liave.  She  did  not  expect  niiudi.  lor  very  simple  presents  were  «j::iven 
in  the  Hodley  {"amilw  and  as  likely  i»^  not  the  presents  would  he  such 
us  cost  no  moiie\'  hut    ))ati<'nce   and   lahoi-  on   the  pari  of  the  <rivers. 

When  the  hirtlida\-  came  she  was  lyinii;  in  her  hed.  where  she  had 
Iteen  all  niiiht,  like  other  little  girls.  As  she  opened  her  eyes  she 
thouLiht  she  saw  somethinti:  before  her,  but  she  was  too  sleepv  to 
make  it  out.  It  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  :  she  suddenly  thought  ol" 
the  bird-eage,  and  tor  a  moment  was  in  iear  lest  she  had  received 
one  for  a  ])resent,  and  could  she  be  glad?  It  was  slowly  twirling  by 
a  string  hung  iVom  the  hook  in  tlu-  ceiling,  which  ludd  her  mos(piito 
nettiny:  in  the  sununer.  Soon  she  saw  it  was  not  so  larire  as  a  bird- 
cage,  and  she  stood  up  on  the  bed  to  see  what  it  was.  Phippy.  who 
slept  in  another  bed.  at  that  woke  also. 

''Perhaps  it  is  an  exploding  machine,  Lucy,  and  will  go  oil"  with  a 
bang.  Don't  you  touch  it."  Lucy  drew  back  a  moment  and  then 
went  up  to  it  again. 

'' Ol"  course  it  isn't."  said  she;  ••  nohody  would  gi\'e  me  such  a 
thing.      It's  a  box  done  up  in  paper." 

''Does  it  rattle,  Lucy'.'"  Lucy  shook  it  gently,  and  something 
moved  inside.  She  took  ofl'  the  wra)ij)ing  ]ia])er  and  disct)vered  a 
l)ox,  and  inside  the  box  was  another  box.  and  in  that  another,  and 
in  that  another." 

"  We  "11  have  the  boxes,  any  way."  said  Phip])V.  "  if  there  "s  noth- 
ing in  the  last,  lioxes  always  coiue  haud\  .  "  \\\\\  \j\\v\  had  i"eache(l 
the  last  and  took  oil"  the  vnwr.  In  it  was  a  thin  parcid  done  up  in 
tissue  paper.    She  laid  aside  the  [)aper  carefidly.'and  found  at  length 
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a    little    book.     Its   covers   were    made  of  birch-bark,  smooth   and 

velvety  to  the  touch. 

"It's  Cousin  Ned,  I  know,"  she  cried  in  delight,  as  she  opened 

the  book  carefully.     The  covers  were  tied  with  blue  ribbon,  and  the 

leaves  were,  like  the  cover,  all  made  of  birch-bark.    The  blue  ribbons 

passed  through  the  leaves  also,  and  held  the  whole  together.    On  the 

cover  was  painted  a  little  brown  bird,  and  above  it  the  title,  ''  The 

Boy  and  the  Bird,"  while  beneath  were  the  initials  "  E.  G.  A.  —  L. 

B."     Ned  was  very  fond  of  his  little  cousin,  and,  for  all  he  was  a 

roguish  fellow,  was  fond  of  his  books  and  pen.     Secretly  he  meant 

some  day  to  be  an  author,  so  now  he  would  write  little  stories  for 

Lucy,  but  it  was  only  once  in  a  while  that  he  would  take  so  much 

pains  to  decorate  his  httle  books.     Here  is  the  simple  story  which 

Lucv  read  :  — 

THE  BOY  AND  THE  BIRD. 

There  once  was  a  little  brown  boy  who  lived  among  the  birds. 
They  were  all  about  his  cottage,  flying  back  and  forth,  and  he  list- 
ened to  their  singing  as  he  went  about  his  work  ;  and  always,  as 
he  entered  the  dark  wood,  there  was  a  bird  in  the  apple-tree  near 
by,  that  sent  its  pretty  song  after  him  ;  and  when  he  came  out  of 
the  wood,  there  was  a  twittering  and  a  chirping,  that  told  him  he 
was  once  more  in  the  sunlight,  under  the  blue  sky.  When  he  was 
chopping  wood,  or  gathering  berries,  or  going  behind  the  lowing 
kine  from  the  pasture,  it  was  nothing  strange  to  him  that  birds 
should  be  flying  above  and  around  him,  catching  his  eye  with  their 
bright  plumage,  and  his  ear  with  their  fine  songs. 

But  there  was  one  that  he  learned  to  single  out  from  the  others, 
—  a  little  brown  bird,  —  and  this  one  he  meant  to  keep  all  to  him- 
self.    He  made  a  cage  of  osiers,  and  found  a  place  in  his  cottage 
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wlici'o  lie  could  liMiiLT  it.  The  book  was  let  into  the  ceiling,  and  in 
tlie  caLic  lie  ])lac('(]  watci'  and  seeds,  in  vessels.  Then  lie  said. — 
''Little  bird,  will  xoii  vnuw  to  me'.'"  and  he  scattered  before  it  the 
seeds  that  he  bad  so  often  seen  the  little  bird  eat.  Ikit  the  bird  had 
seen  the  \)o\  make  the  eaue.  and  lianu'  it  in  bis  house,  and  it  refused 
to  u'o  to  biiii.  It  llew  awaw  and  with  it  tiew  also  all  the  others; 
and  now  it  was  silent  and  verv  dull  around  the  cottage. 

••  2severtheless,"  said  he  to  himself.  '•  I  must  have  the  bird  ;  "  and 
for  a  long  time  he  souubt  it.  and  caught  glimpses  of  it.  or  heard  its 
distant  song;   but  in  vain  did  be  seek  to  take  it  prisoner. 

At  last  the  little  boy  grew  wiser.  He  w-ent  back  to  bis  homely 
woik.  to  live  alone;  he  put  the  cage  away,  —  yes  he  broke  it. — 
but  he  loved  the  little  l)ird  no  less.  It  came  back  again,  and  with 
it  its  companions ;  and  once  more  they  sang  about  the  cottage,  and 
made  the  boy's  heart  light,  so  that  he  whistled  at  his  work.  He 
scattered  seeds  before  the  little  brown  bird,  tlic  seeds  it  was  so  fond 
of,  but  it  was  because  he  loved  it.  and  wished  to  make  it  ba))]jy. 
He  sang  to  it  when  he  was  in  the  fields  ;  and  when  he  went  into  the 
wood,  it  was  the  little  l)ird  that  sat  in  the  apple-tree. 

His  mind  and  heart  grew,  but  be  was  young.  Multitudes  of 
bii-ds  Hocked  about  the  cotta(!:e  ;  and  if  be  was  lonelv.  it  was  not  lor 
want  of  their  company.  They  gathered  about  him  :  and  even  the 
little  blown  l»ird  got  over  its  fear  of  him,  and  little  by  littK>  would 
come  near,  would  sing  to  him  ;  and  linally,  lit  upon  bis  head  lor  a 
moment  as  he  worked.  He  worked  on  happily,  be  lived,  he  sang. 
The  little  bird  p(U'cbe(l  u])on  bis  shoulder;  so  bad  others,  but  this 
one  never  before;  be  laughed,  but  did  not  ])Ut  up  bis  band  to  touch 
it  ;  be  did  not  turn  bis  bead.  It  llew  in  anil  out  of  bis  bouse,  and 
watche(l  bim.  He  nodded  back,  and  was  happy  because  the  bird 
was  b\-  bim.      Was  it  not  enouu'b  ? 
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Yet  though  he  had  this  bright  and  happy  company  of  the  birds, 
there  were  days  when  he  was  deaf,  and  did  not  hear  them  ;  and 
bhnd,  and  did  not  see  them.  Instead,  he  heard  the  cattle  lowiny:, 
—  Come  and  feed  ns  :  you  shall  have  yellow  butter  ;  and  the  sheep 
bleatinu'.  —  Shear  us,  o-ood  master :  you  shall  have  silken  wool  ;  and 
in  the  pastures  he  saw  golden  berries  upon  the  bushes.  Could  he 
have  seen  and  heard  himself,  he  would  have  perceived  an  old  and 
bent  man,  muttering,  muttering.  But  the  birds  saw  him  and  fled, 
nor  did  they  dare  come  back  till  they  saw  once  more  the  Uttle  boy, 
and  then  with  tears  and  smiles  he  welcomed  them.  Often,  indeed, 
they  did  not  come  until  he  souo;ht  them  in  the  dark  wood,  callinsj 
loudest  upon  the  little  brown  bird. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  he  was  in  trouble,  and  he  could 
not  hear  any  voice  of  any  bird.  They  had  flown  away,  and  he 
thought  to  himself,  —  Ah  I  the  little  one  has  flown  away  too.  —  and 
it  was  hard  to  work.  He  did  not  hear  cattle  or  sheep.  He  did  not 
hear  any  song,  and  yet,  —  he  turned  his  head,  and  the  little  brown 
bird  came  softly,  and  stole  into  his  bosom.  He  laid  his  hand  gently 
upon  it,  and  ever  after  the  little  brown  bird  stayed  with  the  little 
brown  bov.     Was  it  not  better  than  the  cao-e  ? 

Nathan  and  Phippy  had  begun  to  make  little  books  also,  and  Na- 
than had  serious  thoughts  of  giving  Lucy  the  entire  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  printed  by  himself,  but  finding  the  task  a  long  one,  he  de- 
cided to  save  that  present  for  his  father,  and,  now  joined  Phippy  in 
giving  Lucy  a  volume  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  stories.  But 
what  did  her  parents  give  her  ?  They  gave  her  a  drive.  Not  but 
what  she  took  a  good  many  drives  at  all  sorts  of  times,  but  this  was 
supposed  to  be  a  special  drive  in  honor  of  Lucy's  birthday.     She  sat 
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oil  the  IVonl  seal  of  the  caiTxall  with  her  latlicr.  hotli  iroinir  und 
coniiiiLr.  wliilc  Mi's.  Uodlcy.  Nathan,  and  IMiippy  sat  on  the  hack 
seat.  'I'hcN'  (h'oxc  hy  soiiii'  ph'asaiit  roads  which  caiTit'd  thrni  ])ast 
a  very  tall  chimney.  The  chimney  was  called  the  chemical  chim- 
ni-y.  hecause  it  rose  out  of  ;i  pile  ol'  buildings  used  Ibr  some  cliem- 
ical  works. 

••  Can  we  stop  and  see  Levin's  sister?"  asked  Phii)py. 

"And  u'et  some  baskets  ?"  added  Nathan.  Ficvia  was  an  old 
nurse  oi'  theirs  ;  her  sister  had  mari'ied  one  of  the  woilviiien.  and 
she  used  to  stick  tou'ether  the  reliise  oi"  the  chemicals  into  roULi'h 
blue  and  green  baskets. 

••  Not  to-day."  said  tlieir  father.  "This  is  Lnc\'s  drive,  and  we 
have  a  very  particular  errand.  She  has  had  two  presents  of  books 
to-day.  and  we  are  iroiiiL;-  to  see  how  one  of  them  was  made,  not 
the  one  Ne(l  oave  her,  but  the  one  that  vou  ti'ave  her." 

••  I  M  like  that."  said  Nathan,  "'because  1  may  want  to  make  an- 
other just  like  it,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  than  buyinu'  one."'  Mr. 
Hodley  smiled  a  little  to  himself  and  told  Mr.  IJottom  to  get  up. 
Mr.  Uottom  got  up  anil  wagged  along  with  his  stead\'  gait.  Thev 
crossed  a  ri\'er.  and  (bixiiig  by  a  dust\'  road  came  at  lenglli  to  ;i 
large  brick  I)uilding  witii  a  number  of  wooden  buildings  attached 
to  it.  This  was  the  print  ing-ollice  and  Ibnnderx'  where  they  made 
))ooks,  and  Mi'.  Uodley  tied  Mr.  IJottom.  while  the  whole  ])arty  went 
into  the  ollice.  They  heard  in  the  distance  the  s(piealing  oi"  some 
macliiner\'  and  the  ])atteiing  of  jiresses.  but  before  the\'  looked  at 
anylhing  they  asked  to  see  Mr.  Kaketon,  the  owner.  That  geiitlr- 
man.  who  was  (piite  tall  and  wore  alloy's  ca])  upon  thi'  back  of  his 
head,  came  forward  and  greeted  them.  lie  knew  Mr.  IJodley  and 
had    heard    of  the   children.      It  was  his  birthdaw  too.  he  told   Lucv, 
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and  he  showed  her  a  penwiper,  modelled  on  a  likeness  of  General 
Washington,  which  one  of  his  children  had  made  him  for  a  present. 
Phippy  looked  at  it  very  particularly,  making  up  her  mind  at  once 
to  work  one  exactly  like  it  as  soon  as  she  should  get  home. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr.  Raketon,  ''  would  you  like  to  see  how  a  book 
is  made,  Nathan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  should  very  much." 

"  Very  well,  when  you  write  a  book  and  send  it  to  me  to  print, 
it  will  go  first  into  what  we  call  the  Composing  Room.  To  com- 
pose a  book  in  a  printing-office  does  n't  mean  to  write  it  there,  but 
to  set  up  the  types  that  are  to  print  it."  He  led  the  party  into  an 
adjoining  room  where  a  great  many  men,  and  boys,  and  some 
women,  were  at  work  setting  type.  The  compositors  stood  before 
stands  that  looked  a  little  like  a  reading-desk  at  church,  and  on 
each  stand  was  the  compositor's  case,  made  up  of  a  number  of  little 
boxes,  in  each  of  which  was  placed  lead  types,  each  box  having  a 
separate  kind.  The  children  and  their  parents  stood  before  one  of 
these  stands  and  watched  the  compositor.  He  held  in  his  hand  his 
"  composing-stick,"  a  metallic  box  about  seven  inches  long,  and  two 
wide^  and  wanting  a  front ;  it  was  not  quite  as  deep  as  a  type  is 
long,  that  is,  not  quite  three  quarters  of  an  inch  deep  ;  in  front  of 
him,  where  he  could  read  it  easily,  was  a  page  of  writing,  and  that 
page  he  was  to  set  up  letter  by  letter  with  lead  type, 

"  What  are  you  setting  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Raketon.  The  compositor 
happened  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  he  guessed  the  question  and 
pointed  to  the  first  sentence  on  his  paper,  "  When  we  contemplate 
the  beauties  of  the  natural  world." 

"  Now  you  will  see  him  spell  that  with  his  type,"  said  Mr.  Rake- 
ton.     "  It  is  something  like  the  game  of  letters,  that  you  play.     In- 
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.•-tcad  ol'  card.^.  lie  takes  up  tlic  tvjx-'s  and  ai'ranges  tliciu  in  woi'ds 
and  sciilciiccs.  lint  sec,  lu'  docs  not  kcc|»  the  t\|)cs  in  the  order  of 
tlie  alplialx'l  in  his  c;isc  ;  sonic  ol"  the  boxes  are  laru'ci"  too  than 
others,  hecanse  lie  uses  more  of  some  U'tters  than  ot"  others.  K.  for 
instance,  is  used  vci-y  lre(juently.  so  that  is  in  a  hirge  hox  and  near 
the  middh'  wlicrc  lie  can  u'ct  at  it  cnsilv.  Tlicn  ^vhcn  lii'  finishes  a 
word    he    puts    in    a    thin  ]iiccc  of  metal  callc(|  a  space,  to  keep  tcJtoi 
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from  llic  next  word  trc.  He  can  get  twelve  lines  into  his  stick,  and 
if  you  will  watch  him,  you  will  see  what  he  will  do  with  them, 
Avheii  he  gets  his  stick  full."  The  children  watched  the  deaf  and 
dumh  compositor  as  lie  finally  took  his  stick  to  a  hoard  two  or  three 
I'eet  long,  called  a  galley,  which  liad  a  raise(l  {'[]^_ro  to  it,  ami  gently 
rcnioNcd  his  type  to  the  hoarcj.  without  disturl)inL:'  their  order. 
Then  he  went  hack  to  set  up  twelve  lines  more  which  he  would  add 
to  what  was  already  on  the   galle\-. 

••  When  he  has  set  up  enough."  said   Mr.  Kaketon.  '•  he  w  ill  make 
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up  his  matter  into  pages  just  the  size  of  the  printed  page  in  tlie 
book,  and  put  an  iron  frame  about  the  page,  to  hold  the  type  tightly 
in  place.  Here,  now,  on  this  marble-topped  stand,  you  see  three 
pages  of  type  in  an  iron  chase,  as  the  frame  is  called,  each  page  sep- 
arated from  another.  Now,  if  you  rub  some  ink  on  the  surftice  of 
these  pages  of  type  and  then  press  a  piece  of  paper  upon  them, 
you  will  find  that  the  types  have  stamped  the  page  right  on  the 
paper,  as  in  your  book.  But  it  would  be  a  very  slow  way  to  make 
a  book  to  do  this  ;  and,  besides,  we  should  use  up  the  types  fast,  and 
have  to  use  a  great  many  of  them.  Now,  follow  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  what  is  done  with  one  of  these  forms  of  type  —  these 
three  pages  in  an  iron  frame." 

They  all  went  down  into  another  building,  wdiich  they  were  told 
was  the  stereotype  foundery.  They  came  first  to  a  man  who  was 
taking  a  mould  in  plaster. 
He  had  just  such  a  form  as 
they  had  seen  up-stairs,  and 
was  laying  it  on  the  bench 
before  him  with  its  fjice  up- 
ward. He  oiled  the  surface 
of  the  type  with  olive  oil, 
spatting  it  on  with  a  stiff 
brush,  so  that  the  little  nicks 
and  crevices  might  all  be 
touched  with  the  oil.  That 
was  done  to  prevent  the  plas- 
ter from  sticking  to  the  type. 
When  he  had  done  that,  he 
laid  over  it  another  iron  frame 
havinsx  a  screw  at  each  of  the 
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conu'i's.  Tlicii  lie  look  a  Li'rcat  dipjicr.  Avliicli  had  hceii  so  often 
dipped  into  jdastiT  that  it  was  ail  incriisttMl  witli  it.  and  iui.\c(l  in  it 
])lastt'r  of  Paris  witli  wattT,  stirring  it  with  a  stick  lia\ing  a  sort  of 
silk-win(U'r  at  its  end.  He  twirled  this  stick  in  the  palms  ol'  his  iiands 
as  PiiippN  had  seen  a  cook  in  a  French  restanrant  twirl  his  chocolate 
stick  just  before  ])oiiriiiu"  out  the  hot  chocolate.  The  ])last('i'.  looking 
liki' thick  cream,  was  poured  over  the  surface  oi"  type  which  had  heen 
oileil.  and  the  workman  took  a  roller,  like  a  diminuti\(.'  ])ie-crust 
roller,  and  rolled  the  cream}'  paste  gently,  so  that  it  should  be  sure 
to  settle  about  all  the  type  ;  then  he  added  more  plaster  until  he  liad 
a  smooth  cake  of  plaster,  which  very  quickly  hardened. 

Now  the  thing  was  to  get  this  plaster  cake  detached  from  the  ly])e 
below  it.  Koi-  this  pui-pose  he  used  the  screws.  Turning  them  gently, 
one  after  the  other,  as  if  he  was  screwing  into  the  iron  chase,  the 
upper  frame  was  gradually  lifted  :  the  })laster  did  not  cling  to  the 
tv])e.  because  that  was  oiled.  Then  he  removed  the  cake  from  the 
iron  frame,  and  trinuiied  the  rough  edges.  It  was  flat  and  smooth 
on  the  back,  but  he  turned  it  over  for  the  children  to  see.  Where 
the  type  had  l)een  pressed  by  the  plaster,  there  were  little  holes  of 
the  shape  of  the  type-letters,  and  the  whole  cake  was  a  ])age  of 
sunken  letters,  just  as  the  typt'-lbrm  had  been  a  ])age  of  raised  let- 
ters. The  workman  put  the  j)laster  into  an  ovt'U  to  dry  and  bake 
hard. 

'•  We  have  the  })laster  mould."  said  Mr.  Kaketon.  ••  and  if  we  can 
fdl  it  with  lead  w(>  shall  have  a  stereotype  plate  to  print  IVom."  So 
he  took  them  into  the  foundery.  There  were  a  number  ol"  ])laster 
moulds  read\'  to  receive  the  lead,  or  rather  ty])e-metal.  for  the  lead 
has  antimouN  and  tin  mixe(l  wiih  it  before  it  is  used.  An  iron  ])an. 
about    two    feet    long,  a    foot    broad,  and    two   or   three   inches  deep. 
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stood  there,  and  a  false  bottom  of  iron,  called  a  floater,  rested  on 


the   bottom.     Upon  that  the  plaster  moulds  were  laid,  face  down- 
ward, and  an  iron  lid  was  fastened  over  the  pan.     But  it  was  not  per- 
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fectly  tiglit  ;  at  tlic  conicis  wci'e'  little  opi-niiiir^-  Tlu'ii  an  iron 
handle,  like  that  of  a  basket,  was  secured,  hut  tlu'  whole  was  too 
lieavy  to  lilt,  and  a  crane  was  swnnt^  round  and  nippeis  took  hold 
ot'the  handle.  The  workman  raised  the  pan  hy  means  ot"  the  crane, 
slowly  swunu-  it  roinid.  and  hunfr  it  over  a  boiler  t'nll  of  molten  tvpe- 
metal.  Slowly  he  lowere(l  the  [)an  into  the  boiler,  and  the  tvpe- 
inetal  lan  into  it  throuLih  the  holes  at  the  corners.  The  ehildi-en 
could  not  see  what  was  going  on  inside,  but  the  lead  was  ruiniing 
into  the  little  holes  in  the  plaster  cast  and  filling  them.  The  work- 
man ke})t  the  pan  in  the  boiler  for  some  time,  then  he  swung  it.  by 
means  ot"  the  crane,  to  a  trough  of  water  where  it  cooled ;  when  he 
could  manage  it  more  easily,  he  sw^ung  it,  by  means  of  another  crane, 
to  a  big  block  that  looked  like  a  thick  keg  bottom  u})ward.  The 
liandle  was  removed,  and  the  workman,  takinsj;  a  lieavv  hannner, 
knocked  oil"  the  lead  at  the  corners  and  edges  where  it  had  sealed 
11])  the  iron  lid  on  the  pan.  The  lead  knocked  off,  he  removed  the 
cover  and  took  out  the  contents  of  the  pan.  lie  chipped  olf  the 
plaster  and  threw  it  away,  but  now  were  seen  lead  plates  of  the  size 
of  the  plaster  moulds,  having  the  letters  raised  on  the  surface  where 
they  had  fitted  into  the  plaster.  In  fact,  here  again  was  the  page 
of  type,  only  now.  instead  of  bi'ing  nearly  an  inch  thick,  ami  made 
up  of  a  thousand  little  typi's.  it  was  a  solid  lead  plate  as  thick  only 
as  a  dinner  j)lale,  and  after  being  washed  and  its  rough  edges  shaviMl 
down,  it  could  be  handled  and  used  over  and  over  again,  whili'  the 
types  were  carried  up-stairs  again,  and  put  back  in  their  boxes,  to  be 
usi'd  once  more  for  making  new  pages. 

Imii  how  could  these  stereot3-pe  plates  be  used  for  printing?  This 
is  what  the  children  saw  when  thev  went  into  the  larLi:e  room  on  the 
floor   of  the    building.       Here    the    printing   was   going    on.      They 
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Avatched  one  printing-press,  where  the  man  was  at  work  making 
ready.  He  had  sixteen  stereotype  plates,  from  which  he  was  to 
print  the  first  sixteen  pages  of  a  book.  Each  plate  was  about  the 
size  of  a  piece  of  small  note  paper,  and  he  was  arranging  these  on 
the  bed  of  a  press,  the  type  side  of  the  plates  uppermost,  and  when 
he  should  fasten  them  securely  in  place,  he  meant  to  start  the  wheels 
of  the  press ;  but  this  they  saw  going  on  at  another  press.  Here 
they  saw  a  press  actually  printing.  A  pile  of  white  paper,  a  little 
damp,  was  on  an  inclined  plane  at  the  head  of  the  press,  where  a 
girl  stood,  and  taking  one  shefet  at  a  time,  —  the  sheets  being  large, 
flat  sheets,  as  big  as  a  newspaper, — placed  it  where  some  iron  fingers 
seized  it  and  drew  it  down  upon  the  bed  of  the  press,  which  long 
rollers,  like  pie-crust  rollers,  were  steadily  inking  from  a  trough  of 
tliiciv  ink  at  the  foot  of  the  press.  When  the  paper  was  fairly  on 
the  bed  of  stereotype  plates,  the  bed  was  raised  against  an  iron  cov- 
erlid, or  platen,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  ink  which  was  on  the  stereo- 
type plates  was  pressed  thus  against  the  paper.  But  the  ink  was 
only  on  the  raised  letters  of  the  stereotype  plate,  so  that  the  paper 
was  covered  with  impressions  of  these  letters.  As  each  sheet  was 
printed,  it  was  passed  outside  upon  a  frame,  and  thrown  neatly  upon 
a  pile.  The  only  person  at  work,  apparently,  was  the  girl  who 
passed  the  sheets  of  white  paper  along,  but  the  press  was  clicking, 
the  wheels  and  rollers  were  revolving,  and  the  whole  machine  seemed 
to  be  alive.  That  was  because  the  press  was  attached  to  a  shaft 
that  connected  finally  with  the  big  steam-engine  in  another  part  of 
the  building,  which  was  going  steadily  all  the  time,  driving  the 
"wheels  of  all  the  presses  and  other  machinery. 

Each  sheet  that  was  printed  from  the  plates  of  the  press  was  ex- 
actly like  the  last  and  the  next,  and  when  a  thousand  were  printed, 
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the  sixteen  pages  woiilil   ]>c  taken  oil"  and  the  next  sixteen  pnt  on 
and  printed  IVoni  upon  other  sheets  of  white  paper. 

"Suppose,  Nathan."  said  Mr.  Kal^eton.  '•  that  your  book  has  two 
hundred  and  forty  pages,  and  we  print  sixteen  at  a  time,  how  many 
times  slioidd  we  have  to  ])rint  before  tlie  book  was  done?"     Natlian 
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was  a  pretty  good  arithmetician,  but  he  had  only  one  May  of  (loinir 
sums  in  liis  li(\Td.  He  stood  and  wrote  tlie  figures  in  the  air  with 
his  forefinger,  division  marks  and  all.  and  did  the  sum  thus,  imagin- 
ing all  the  figures  and  signs  before  him.  Mr.  Haketon  laughed,  but 
the  answer  was  right,  —  fifteen.  ''Yes;  fifteen  times  should  we 
have  to  put  a  new  set   of  stereoty[)e  plates  on   the   press,  and  when 
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we  had  printed  the  last,  we  should  have  a  thousand  books  done, 
should  we  not  ?  Now,  all  these  sheets  are  taken  up-stairs  and  folded 
the  size  of  the  book,  so  that  you  can  read  the  pages  in  order,  one 
after  the  other.  They  are  sewed  at  the  back  and  put  into  covers  ; 
but  this  part —  the  binding  —  we  do  not  do  in  our  office." 

As  they  turned  to  go  out  of  the  office,  they  passed  a  little  press, 
which  was  not  worked  by  steam,  but  where  a  man  was  slowly  and 
carefully  printing  a  picture.  Mr.  Raketon  stopped  and  took  one 
from  the  little  pile. 

"Where  is  Lucy?"  he  asked.  Lucy  had  lagged  a  little  behind, 
watching  one  of  the  press  girls,  who  had  her  hair  done  up  in  curl 
papers,  and  wondering  if  she  was  going  to  a  party  at  night.  She 
came  forward  and  saw  them  all  w^aitino-  for  her. 

o 

"  I  have  not  given  you  any  birthday  present,"  said  Mr.  Raketon. 
"  Here  is  a  picture  which  has  just  been  printed.  You  can  carry  it 
home  and  keep  it,  and  remember  that  you  saw  the  man  print  it 
here."  It  was  a  picture  of  a  German  music-master  teaching  a 
class  to  sing.  The  children  looked  at  it  eagerly,  and  Phippy  whis- 
pered to  Lucy  : 

"  Let 's  put  it  in  the  Picture  Gallery,  and  put  some  brown  cloth 
round  it,  and  charge  two  pins  to  see  it.  That 's  the  way  they  do 
with  new  pictures ;  "  and  that  is  what  they  did  with  it,  and  the  re- 
ceipts at  the  Gallery  amounted  to  ten  pins  all  told,  which  they  cx- 
chanofed  witli  their  mother  for  one  cent. 
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TilK  hook  of  Hans  Aiidci'scirs  Stori<'s.  wliich  Nathan  and  Phippv 
gave  to  Lucy,  ])rovcMl  a  sonrcc  ol"  iincnihng  enjoyinciit.  To  Lucy  it 
was  a  treasure.  She  slept  with  it  under  her  j^illow.  and  ahuost  al- 
ways had  it  under  her  arm  as  she  went  about  the  house.  She  liked 
best  to  iiave  the  stories  read  to  her,  although  she  could  read  herself; 
for  then  she  (M)nld  sit  perfectly  still  with  her  little  hands  folded  and 
iiive  herself  no  labor,  but  to  listen  with  bolli  her  ears  to  the  won- 
derful  stories  which  the  book  told.  To  have  her  mother  read  them 
to  her  was  best  of  all.  Iler  mother's  voice  was  a  musical  one.  and 
besides  her  mother  read  the  stories  as  if  she  l)elieved  them,  while 
some  people  always  seemed  to  be  making  fun  of  her  when  they 
were  reading,  and  she  did  not  like  that. 

One  day  as  her  mother  closed  the  book  Lucy  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"Have  3'ou  heard  all  the  stories  in  the  book?"  her  mother 
asked. 

'"  Yes,  all  of  them,  and  I  was  just  thinkiuLT  that  1  wi<luMl  there 
were  moi"e.  1  like  to  lu'ai'  all  these  again  you  know,  but  a  book 
isn't  like  vou,  mama.  It  stoi)s  some  time.  l)ut  vou  can  always  ij-o 
on  telling  stories."      Her  mother  lauii:hed. 

''So  can  Hans  Andersen,"  said  she. 

''Why:    is  he  alive?" 

"Yes,  he  is  alive,  and  every  year  or  two  he  tidls  moi'e  stories." 

"Oh.  isn't  that  splencHd  !      I   hope  he'll  never  die."^ 

'   I^ticy's    \\\A\   may  come  true  in  :u(  uiulyiiig  faino  for  .Vnder.^on's  stories,  but  AikKtsi  n 
liimsi'll'   lias  died   sinci'   slii'   iittiri'd   it. 
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"  Would  you  like  to  hear  about  him?  " 
"  Yes,  indeed.  I  should  like  to  hear  right  away." 
"  Well,  I  can  tell  you  something  about  him,  for  he  has  himself 
written  a  book  wdiich  tells  about  his  early  life.  He  thinks  that  no 
story  which  he  ever  told  was  quite  as  strange  or  beautiful  as  the 
story  of  his  own  life.  '  The  Story  of  my  Life,'  he  says,  '  will  say  to 
the  world  what  it  says  to  me,  — ''  There  is  a  loving  God,  who  directs 
all  things  for  the  best."  It  was  in  Odense,  in  Denmark,  that  Ander- 
sen was  born ;  his  father  w^as  a  poor  shoemaker,  and  on  the  second 
of  April,  1805,  Hans  Christian  was  born  in  the  one  room  which  his 
father  and  mother  occupied,  serving  alike  for  house  and  shop ;  his 
father  was  a  young  man  of  poetic  mind,  always  hungering  after  a 
richer  life  than  that  spent  in  making  shoes  ;  his  mother,  a  simple, 
superstitious,  and  affectionate  woman.  In  this  room  l^egan  his  life, 
and  his  earliest  recollections  furnished  him  with  scenes  which  after- 
wards he  wove  into  his  stories. 

" '  Our  little  room,'  he  says,  '•  which  was  almost  filled  with  the 
shoemaker's  bench,  the  bed,  and  my  crib,  Avas  the  abode  of  my 
childhood  ;  the  walls,  however,  were  covered  with  pictures,  and 
over  the  work-bench  was  a  cupljoard  containing  books  and  songs ; 
the  little  kitchen  was  full  of  shining  plates  and  metal  pans,  and  Ijy 
means  of  a  ladder,  it  was  possible  to  go  out  on  the  roof,  where,  in 
the  gutters  between  our  house  and  the  neighbors',  there  stood  a 
great  chest  filled  wdtli  soil,  my  mother's  sole  garden,  where  she 
grew  her  vegetables.  In  my  story  of  the  Snow  Queen  that  garden 
still  blooms.' 

"In  Odense  there  were  many  things  to  impress  his  mind.  His 
grandmother,  an  amialile  old  woman  who  loved  him  dearly,  had  tlu; 
care  of  a  garden,  belonging  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  there 
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the  little  1)()\-  UM'd  to  ^o  and  sit  "with  tlio  piiticiits,  \\\\o  were  harm- 
less old  ^v(HlR'n.  at  their  sphinhig  \vhet'ls.  to  wlioiii  he  toM  stories  ol' 
such  things  as  he  had  liearcl  outside.  Thev  wei'e  childish  old 
\vonien,  and  listened  so  eagerly  tluit  he  waxed  elocjuent  in  the  tell- 
ing, and  then  the  old  ladies  told  hiui  (jueer  stories  ;  and  sometimes 
he  would  see  those  who  were  more  insane  ;ind  IVightened  him  with 
their  ways,  so  that  he  grew  to  imagine  all  sorts  of  strange  sights 
and  sounds  around  him.  Odense,  too,  had  little  communication  with 
the  world.  Old  hahits  were  kept  up,  and  quaint  customs  preyailed ; 
the  dillerent  trades  walked  in  procession  sometimes  through  the 
town,  headed  hy  a  harle(|uin  with  mace  and  bells ;  on  Shrove  Tues- 
day the  butchers  led  the  fattest  ox  throuo;li  the  streets,  adorned 
with  uarlands,  whilst  a  boy  in  a  white  shirt,  wearimi;  u'reat  wintrs  on 
his  shoulders,  rode  u})on  it;  the  sailors  paraded  the  city,  with  music, 
and  Hags  flying,  and  two  of  the  boldest  would  stand  and  wrestle 
upon  a  ])lauk  placed  between  two  boats,  and  the  one  not  thrown 
into  the  water  was  victor.  When  he  was  a  very  little  child,  too. 
there  was  a  ^var,  and  Spaniards  were  in  the  town  —  brown  foreign- 
ers, who  h;df-fascinated,  half-frightened  him. 

"  He  gi'ew  u[)  (juite  by  himself,  living  in  a  strange  world,  which 
he  peopled  with  his  imagination.  His  lather  died,  and  he  lived  alone 
with  his  lijird-workinu'  mother,  learning:  very  little,  but  busvinu'  him- 
self  about  the  dolls,  which  he  dressed  and  set  uj)  in  a  little  theatre 
of  his  own.  He  wrote  a  play,  too,  and  introduced  a  king  and  queen 
amongst  the  characters.  '  I  thought,'  he  says,  '  that  it  was  not 
quite  right  that  these  dignified  personages  should  speak  like  other 
men  and  women.  I  asked  mv  mother,  and  difl'erent  people,  how  a 
king  ought  properly  to  speak,  but  no  one  knew  exactly.  They  said 
that    it  was  so  many  years  since  a  king  had   l)een   in   Odense!   but 
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that  he  certainly  spoke  in  a  foreign  language.  I  procured  myself, 
therefore,  a  sort  of  lexicon,  in  which  were  German,  French,  and 
English  words,  with  Danish  meaning,  and  this  helped  me.  1  took  a 
word  out  of  each  language  and  inserted  them  into  the  speeches  of 
my  king  and  queen.  It  w^as  a  regular  Babel-like  language,  which  I 
considered  only  suitable  for  such  elevated  personages.' 

"  He  grew  into  a  tall,  ungainly  lad,  as  shy  as  a  girl,  and  yet  so 
simple-hearted  that  he  was  ready  to  confide  to  the  utmost  in  any 
one  who  smiled  on  him.  At  a  charity  school  he  learned  just  a  little, 
but  that  little  so  carelessly  that  long  afterwards  he  suffered  for  the 
lack  of  such  common  knowledge  even  as  how  to  spell.  It  Avas  now, 
too,  that  he  began  to  associate  more  wdth  others,  and,  like  his  com- 
panions, to  go  through  the  catechism,  preparatory  to  Confirmation. 
He  tells  a  little  story  here  of  himself,  wdiicli  shows  where  Tlie  Red 
Shoes  came  from. 

""^An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  deceased  father's  great-coat, 
into  a  confirmation  suit  for  me  ;  never  before  had  I  worn  so  good  a 
coat.  I  had,  also,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  a  pair  of  boots.  My 
delight  was  extremely  great;  my  only  fear  was  that  every! )ody 
w^ould  not  see  them,  and,  therefore,  I  drew  them  up  over  my  trou- 
sers, and  thus  marched  through  the  church.  The  boots  creaked, 
and  that  inwardly  pleased  me  ;  for  thus  the  cougregation  would 
hear  that  they  were  new.  My  wdiole  devotion  was  disturbed  ;  I  was 
aware  of  it,  and  it  caused  me  a  horrible  pang  of  conscience  that  my 
thoughts  should  be  as  much  with  my  new  boots  as  with  God.  I 
prayed  Him  earnestly  from  my  heart  to  forgive  me,  and  then  again 
I  thought  about  my  new  boots.' 

"  When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
go  to  Copenhagen,  having  a  vague  feeling  that  there  he  should  see 
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llic  \\'u\o  \\i)vV\  iind  lu'coiiu'  l-iiiioits.  It  was  a  ix'stless,  ignorant  sort 
■of  ex})et'tation  ;  all  he  could  say  wa<.  that  -people  liave  at  first  an 
iininense  deal  of  adxci-sify  to  l:'o  iIiioiiliIi.  and  tlicii  tliey  will  he  I'a- 
nioiis.'  He  heu'i/eil  his  iiiolhei-  eauei-U'  to  let  him  uo,  and  at  last 
jslie  consented;  lor  >he  was  ])()or.  and  poor  people's  boys  olten  have 
to  beii'in  to  care  lor  themselves  when  no  older.  l)iit  lirst  she  sent, 
in  her  superstition,  for  a  so-called  wise  woman,  who  processed  to  be 
tible  to  t(dl  fortunes. 

'•'Your  son  will  become  a  great  man.'  said  the  old  woman,  "and 
in  honor  ol"  him.  Odense  will  one  day  be  illuminate(h' 

••  It  was  a  sale  thinu"  to  sa\'  to  a  mother,  yet,  sure  enouuh.  years 
td'terwards,  it  came  true;  lor  a  great  celebration  was  held  at  Odense 
not  lonu"  since,  when  the  freedom  of  the  town  was  presented  to  the 
famous  Andersen,  who  had  left  it  a  poor,  laughed  at.  awkward  lad. 
AVlien  he  set  out  for  Copeidiagen,  he  had  a  little  sum  of  mone\'  and 
his  confirmation  suit,  including  his  boots,  which  he  now  wore  un- 
der hi<  trousers,  however,  and  thus  he  beijan  his  life  awa\'  iVom 
home.  He  was  so  utterly  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
fio  simple  in  his  confidence,  that  he  astonished  eyery  one  to  whom 
he  made  himself  l^uown.  and  was  laughed  at  for  a  little  simpleton. 
He  had  such  an  innocent  wa^'  of  going  right  up  to  people  and  ask- 
ing for  what  he  wanted  I  At  that  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
theatre  was  the  most  beautiful  place  in  ilie  world,  and  he  was  (piite 
ready  to  do  anything  that  would  be  in  ])lace  there  —  dance,  sing, 
or  act.  So  \\v  went  to  the  iiianagH'r  and  asl^ed  for  an  engagement. 
The  manager  looked  at  him  and  said,  —  -No,  you  are  too  thin  for 
the  theatre.' 

'••()li.'  replie(l  Andersen,  'only  engage  me.  with  one  hundred  i-ix 
<lollars  banco  salary,  and    I    shall   soon  gH't  fat  I  '      But   the   manager 
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gravely  bade  him  go  away  —  that  only  people  of  education  could 
do  anything  at  the  theatre.  The  poor  boy  lived  for  some  time,  one 
scarcely  knows  how,  but  he  could  not  help  attracting  people's  at- 
tention, he  was  so  ingenuous ;  and,  at  last,  a  wise  and  good  num. 
Councilor  Collin,  took  him  as  his  own  son,  and  began  to  educate 
him.  As  Andersen  now  learned  how  to  use  his  mind,  all  the  odd 
fancies  and  quaint  make  beliefs  which  had  kept  him  busy  with  pup- 
pets and  dolls  began  to  find  expression  in  writing,  and  before  he 
had  finished  his  schooling  he  was  writing  stories  and  dramas ;  and 
just  before  he  passed  his  last  examination,  when  he  was  twenty- 
four  years  old,  he  brought  out  a  collection  of  poems,  and  one  of 
his  plays  was  acted  at  the  theatre. 

''From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been  writing  stories ;  novels  for 
older  people,  such  as  the  Improvisatore,  which  is  a  picture  of  life 
in  Italy,  and  0.  T.,  and  Only  a  Fiddler,  where  the  scenes  are  Dan- 
ish. He  is  Danisli  to  the  core.  The  old  legends  of  his  ancient 
country,  the  wild  sand-hills  of  Jutland,  the  beech-trees,  the  bright, 
quarrelsome  city-life,  the  fresh,  frank  hospitality,  all  get  into  his 
stories.  But  it  is  his  little  stories  that  have  won  him  renown.  They 
were  something  so  new  and  so  pleasing,  that  tliey  became  at  once 
general  favorites  with  young  and  old ;  and  in  the  theatres,  instead 
of  poetry,  the  actors  would  recite  The  Constant  Tin  Soldier, 
The  Top  and  Ball,  or  The  Swineherd.  Thorwaldsen,  the  liimous 
sculptor,  was  a  Dane,  and  was  delighted  with  Andersen's  stories.  In 
his  company  he  wrote  Ole  Shut  Eye  ;  and  '  often,'  says  Andersen, 
'  in  the  twilight,  wdien  the  family  circle  sat  in  the  open  garden 
parlor,  Thorwaldsen  would  come  softly  behind  me,  and,  clapping 
nie  on  the  shoulder,  would  ask,  —  "Shall  we  little  ones  hear  any 
tales  to  night? 
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"So,  Lucy,  ulion  you  kuow  all  the  stories  iu  your  l)ook.  you  can 
iinairine  yoursolf  jioiuii;  to  Auderscu  aud  askiuir.  -Shall  I  uot  liave 
another  story?'  and  then  pcrliaps  another  hook  will  droji  into  your 
hip." 


1 

ox. 


Singing   Christmas  Carols. 


The   autuiuu    had    uoue   1)\-  aud    tlie  Christmas  Ilolidavs  eauie  aud 
brouirlit  Cousin  Ned  baek  to  Ko.sehmd.     He  had  irrown  a  little  taller 
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and  wore  his  tall  hat  a  little  more  regularly,  but  otherwise  he  was 
as  good  natured  as  ever,  and  always  ready  for  a  frolic  with  the 
children. 


Mr.   Bodley's   Idea  of  Caroling. 


"  Let  us  have   some  Christmas   Carols,"   said   he.     "  We  '11   sing 
them  in  old-fashioned  English  style.     I  never  was  in  England  any 
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more  than  1  was  in  (.'onsfantinople,  but  1  've  seen  pictures  and  read 
stories,  and  we  can  .sin^^" 

'*  Oh.  1  know  all  ahout  it,"  said  Phipp3^  "  We  must  all  <ro  out  and 
stand  under  the  window  and  sing  queer  songs,  and  then  lather  will 
throw  ojtcn  the  window  and  ask  us  all  to  come  in,  ;iud  he  will  give 
us  cakes  and  ale  by  a  yew  tree  on  the  fire,  and  then  he  will  give  us 
money  all  round  and  we  shall  sing,  '  (Jod  bless  you,  merry  mas- 
ters!  '  or  something  of  that  sort.      I've  read  about  it  in  a  book." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  a  yew  tree  on  the  fire?"  asked  Mr. 
Bodley. 

"  I  don't  know."  said  rhi[)py,  promptly.  "  But  all  the  English 
story-books  tell  about  yew  logs." 

'•Oh,  Yule  logs,"  said  he.  "Yule  is  an  old  word  for  Christmas. 
The  yew  is  quite  another  thing.  1  think  your  idea  of  Christmas 
caroling  is  very  ])retty,  Phippy.  but  I  '11  tell  you  what  1  think  the 
real  thing  would  be.  A  lot  of  boys  and  men  mullled  to  their  ears 
with  the  snow  falling  and  the  wind  blowing,  and  they  shivering 
"svith  cold.  Carols  at  a  New  Kngland  Christmas  do  better  inside  a 
house  or  ehureh  generally." 

"Then  let  us  have  some  carols  in  the  house."  said  Mrs.  Bodley. 

"  Well.  Sarah,  if  you  will  drill  the  children  in  singing  a  ])retty 
Christmas  Carol  for  Christmas  Eve,  1  will  tell  one  more  stoi-y.  —  the 
last  story  for  this  year." 

So  when  Christmas  Eve  came  the  Bodley  family  celebrated  it  in 
their  own  w  ay.  on  the  American  plan,  as  Ned  said.  —  a  variation  of 
the  Euro[)eau.  Tliey  had  a  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  laige  parlor 
■where  the  piano  was,  and  chairs  were  drawn  up  comfortably  around 
it.  Mr.  iMxlley  was  sitting  tluu'e,  whenthe  door  was  opeiieil  and  in 
marched   Mrs.   BodK'V.  Ned.   Nathan.  Phi[)py.  and  Lucy,  all    holding 
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music  in  their  hands.  Mrs.  Boclley  took  her  place  at  the  piano,  and 
Ned  as  choir  master  gave  the  signal  and  beat  time.  The  Httle  com- 
pany were  arranged  in  a  row,  and  after  Mrs.  Bodley  had  struck  a 
choir  upon  the  instrument,  they  sang  loud  and  clear  a  French 
Christmas  Carol  written  in  the  last  century.  They  sang  it  in 
French,  but  Ned  had  translated  the  song  into  English ;  so  that 
when  they  had  finished,  as  there  were  only  two  verses,  they  sang 
asain  the  same  music  to  Eno'lish  words :  — 
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Nous  avons  dans  ces  cassolettes 

Quciciiies  pre'sents, 
D'annnaiL's  les  phis  parfaites, 

D'or  et  d'enccns. 
Agrccz,  .Seigneur,  ce  trc'sor 

Et  nos  honiniagcs  : 
En  jeccvaut  la  myrrho  et  Tor, 

Be'nissuz  ces  trois  mases. 


Caskets  have  we,  caskets  the  taircst 

Our  gifts  to  hold  : 
Spices  odorous,  ricliest  and  rarest 

Incense  anil  gold. 
Take  tlicn,  O  Lord,  our  treasure  store, 

Hear  our  confessing : 
Thou  iiast  tiie  niyrrii  and  goid — therefor 

Give  us  thy  l)le>sing. 


Mr.  Bodley  listened  to  the  fresh  voices  of  liis  children  aiul 
thought  how  many  things  had  been  hidden  IVom  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  that  these  three,  singing  so  gladly  in  their  Christian 
home,  were  also  brino-inij;  their  o-ifts  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Thev 
sat  down  in  their  chairs  about  the  fire,  and  the  father  took  Luc}^ 
into  his  lap. 

"  There  is  only  one  story,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can  tell  this  Christ- 
mas night,  and  that  is  of 
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Modern    Bethlehem,    showing  the    Latin,    Greek,    and   Armenian   Convents.  —  A  holy   man's  tomb  in    the  distance. 

"About  six  mill's  to  the  south  of  Jerustdoui  is  tlic  villaLit'  ol' Px'ili- 
IchcMu.  Ivin^-  along  the  slope  and  on  the  top  of  a  gray  hill,  from  llie 
steep  eastern  v\v\  of  ^\■hi(•ll  one  looks  over  a  l)i'oa(l  plain,  toward  a 
range  of  high  hills  heyond.  At  any  time,  as  one  drew  near  the 
[ilaee,  coming  from  Jerusalem,  he  would  pa.ss  by  rounded  hills,  and 
now  and  then  cross  litle  ravines  with  brooks,  sometimes  full  of 
water,  sometimes  oidy  beds  of  stone  ;  and,  if  it  were  sjiving-time, 
he  would  see  the  hills  and  valleys  covered  with  their  grass,  and 
sprinkled  abundantly  with  a  great  vai-iety  of  wild  llowei-s.  daisies, 
])oppies,  the  Star  of  J^ethlehem.  tulij)s.  and  anemones  —  a  broad 
sheet  of   ('tdor,   of    scarlet,    while,   and    green.       Perhaj)s.    very    lonu' 
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ago,  there  were  trees  also  where  now  there  are  none  ;  and  on  those 
hills,  gray  with  the  stone  that  peeped  out  through  the  grass,  stood 
the  mighty  cedars  of  Lebanon,  stretching  out  their  sweeping 
branches,  and  oaks,  sturdy  and  rich  with  dark  foliage,  green  the 
year  round.  At  any  rate,  then,  as  now,  we  may  believe  that  tlicre 
were  vineyards  upon  the  sunny  slopes,  and  we  know  that  the  wind 
blew  over  corn-fields  covering  the  plains  that  lay  between  the 
ranges  of  hills. 

"  It  is  of  the  time  long  since  that  we  are  thinking,  when  there 
were  no  massive  buildings  on  Bethlehem  hill,  such  as  we  see  in  a 
picture  of  the  town  as  it  now  appears.  Instead,  there  were  low 
houses,  many  of  mud  and  sunburnt  brick,  —  some  so  poor,  doubt- 
less, that  the  cattle  were  stalled,  if  not  in  the  same  room  with  the 
people  of  the  house,  yet  so  near,  that  they  could  be  heard  through 
the  partition,  stamping  and  crunching  their  food.  There  was  an  inn 
there,  also  ;  but  we  must  not  think  of  it  as  like  our  modern  public- 
houses,  with  a  landlord  and  servants,  where  one  could  hnve  what  he 
needed  by  paying  for  it.     Rather,  it  was  a  collection  of  ljuil(]ings 

for  the  convenience  __ --=-^?,.e^==-^=-^^ — ^-^^.^^ 

and  accommodation  -^^3l  . 

of  travelers,  who 
brouii-ht  Avith  them 
whatever  they  re- 
quired of  food,  and 
the  means  of  pre- 
paring it,  finding 
there  only  shelter 
and  the  roughest 
conveniences.      The  lari^-er  inns  of  this  sort  were  such   as  we  sec  in 
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this  picture  that  T  show  you.  —  a  <i^reat  court-vanl  surroundcil  hy 
aicadcs.  in  which  jx'oplc  sta\'e(l,  and  kept  their  j^oods,  if  \\\v\  were 
iiuTchaiils. 

••  Tlie  imi  at  liethK'heiii  was  not  |)rohahly  one  of  these  f!i;reat  eara- 
\ansei-ais, —  as  tlic\'  are  eaheil  now  in  the  Kast.  hecausc  cara\ans 
stoj)  at  tlieni  ;  and  it  is  even  possihle  tliat  thi*  sta])U's  a])()ut  the  iini 
were  sinij)l\'  eaxcs  scooj)ed  out  of  the  soft  chalk  rock,  for  tlie  coun- 
tr\'  there  has  an  aiinn(hince  of  these  eaves  used  for  this  \ery  })ur- 
pose. 

"  From  the  hill  on  which  Ju'tldeheni  stands,  one  can  see  travelers 
approachinu'.  and  at  that  time,  long  ago,  no  douht  the  ])eo])le  who 
lixc'd  tlieic  saw  com])anies  of  travelers,  on  foot  or  mounted,  coming 
uj»  to  the  village.  For  it  was  a  husy  time  in  Judea.  The  Kmperor 
at  Uome.  the  cajiital  of  the  world,  had  ordered  a  tax  to  he  laid  upon 
his  suhjects,  and  lirst  it  had  to  he  known  just  who  were  liable  to 
he  taxed.  Nowadays  and  in  our  eountrv,  people  have  their  nai>ies 
taken  ilown  at  the  door  of  their  own  houses,  and  pay  their  tax  in 
the  town  where  they  live.  \\\\i  then,  in  Judea.  it  was  dilVerent.  If 
a  man  liad  always  li\-ed  in  one  ])lace,  and  his  ])arents  hefore  him. 
Well  and  good  :  there  his  nauu'  was  taken  down.  an<l  thert'  he  was 
taxed.  l>ut  if  he  was  of  a.  family  that  had  lei't  another  placi'. 
he  went  hack  to  the  old  home,  and  there  his  name  was  registered. 
There  wci-e  many,  it  may  he.  who  at  this  tinu'  were  visiting  Beth- 
k'hem  fo)'  this  purpo-e. 

"At  least,  we  know  of  two  amongst  these  travelers;  devout  and 
huml)le  people  they  wert' :  Joseph,  a  earj)enter.  li\ing  in  Xa/areth. 
a  village  of  (lalilee,  sixty  miles  or  more  to  the  noil  h  ward,  and  Mary, 
his  wife.  Together  they  were  coming  to  Bethlehem,  for  while  Naz- 
areth  was   now   their   houu/,   the_\'   were   spriuig   from   a    family    thai 
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once  lived  in  Bethlehem  ;  and  though  they  were  now  poor  and  lowly, 
that  family  was  the  royal  family,  and  King  David,  the  greatest  king 
that  ever  sat  on  the  Jewish  throne,  was  their  ancestor.  Perhaps,  as 
they  climbed  the  hill,  they  thought  of  Ruth,  who  had  gleaned  in 
the  corn-fields  just  wdiere  they  were  passing,  and  no  doubt  they 
thought  of  Ruth's  great-grandson,  King  David,  who  was  born  here, 
and  here  kept  his  father's  sheep,  —  such  sheep  as  even  now  they 
could  see  on  the  hill-sides,  watched  by  the  watching  shepherds. 

'^  They  came,  like  the  rest,  to  the  caravanserai,  but  found  it  al- 
read}^  filled  with  travelers.  They  could  not  have  room  with  other 
men  and  women,  and  yet  there  was  shelter  to  be  had,  for  the  place 
where  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  stood  was  not  all  taken  up. 
It  may  be  that  many  of  those  now  occupying  the  inn  had  come  on 
Joseph's  errand,  and,  not  being  merchants,  had  come  unattended  by 
the  beasts  that  bore  the  goods  of  merchants,  who  were  there  occu- 
pying the  inn  ;  and  what  were  they  there  for  ?  We  can  only  guess. 
All  is  forgotten  of  that  gathering :  men  remember  only  the  two 
travelers  from  Nazareth  who  could  find  no  room  in  the  inn,  aii«I 
made  their  resting-place  by  a  manger. 

"  For  there,  away  from  the  crowd,  was  born  to  Mary  a  child, 
whom  she  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes  and  laid  in  the  manger. 
She  was  away  from  home  ;  she  was  not  even  in  a  friend's  house,  nor 
yet  in  the  inn ;  the  Lord  God  had  made  ready  a  crib  for  the  babe 
in  the  feeding-place  of  cattle.  What  gathering  of  friends  could 
there  be  to  rejoice  over  a  child  born  in  this  solitary  place  ? 

"  Yet  there  were  some,  friends  of  the  child  and  of  the  child's 
mother,  who  welcomed  its  Inrth  with  great  rejoicing.  It  may  be 
that  when  Mary  was  laying  Him  upon  His  first  hard  eartldy  rest- 
ing-place, there  was,  not  fiir  ofij  such  a  sight  as  never  before  was 
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seen  on  ciirlli.  On  tlic  liillv  slopes  about  Betlilelicm  were  llod;^  ol" 
sliccp  that.  (la\'  and  niiilit.  croijpcd  the  gfass.  Nvatehed  hv  sheplierds. 
jiist  as.  so  loiiu'  l)erore.  Nonnu"  I)a\'id,  in  the  same  place,  had  watclied 
his  fathers  sheep.  'I'hese  shepherds  were  dexoiit  men.  who  sanif. 
we  ma\-  easil\-  hclieve.  the  songs  whieli  the  shepherd  David  liad 
tanuht  them  ;  and  now.  in  the  nigdit-time.  on  the  (piiet  slopes,  as 
thev  ke])t  uuard  over  their  Hocks,  out  ol"  the  darkness  a})peared  a 
hea\  t'id\'  xisitoi'  :  \\  lu'iice  he  came  the_\'  knew  not.  hut  round  ahout 
Inin  was  a  hi'iu'htness  which  they  knew  could  he  no  other  than  the 
brightness  of  His  presence  which  (lod  cast  al)out  His  messengers. 
(Ireat  fear  iell  upon  them  —  I'or  who  of  mortals  could  stand  before 
the  heavenly  beings".'  IJnl  the  angel,  quick  to  see  their  fear,  spoke 
in  words  which  were  the  Avords  of  men  and  fell  in  peaceful  accent^  : 

"'  Fear  not  I  '  said  he.  "for  see.  I  bring  you  glad  tidings  of  a 
great  joy  that  shall  be  to  all  the  people.  For  there  has  been  l)orn 
to  you.  this  very  day.  a  Savioiu".  who  is  the  Holy  Lord.  l)orn  in  the 
city  of  l)a\i(l:  and  this  shall  be  its  sign  to  yon:  ye  shall  find  a 
child  wiap])ed  in  swaddling-clothes  lying  in  a  manger.' 

"And  now.  suddenly,  belore  they  could  speak  to  the  heavenly 
messenger,  they  saw.  no!  him  alone,  but  the  ])lace  full  of  the  like 
heavenly  beings.  A  multitude  was  there  ;  thev  came  not  as  if  from 
some  distant  j)lace.  but  as  angels  that  ever  stood  round  these  shep- 
herds. The  eyes  of  the  men  were  opened,  and  the\'  saw,  besidt's 
the  grassy  slopes  and  fee(ling  sheep,  and  distant  IJethlehem.  and  the 
stai-s  abo\c  a  host  of  angels,  'i'heir  ears  were  opened,  and.  besides 
the  moving  shecj)  and  rustling  boughs,  thev  heard  fi-om  this  great 
army  of  hea\-eidy  beings  a  song,  rising  to  (lod  and  falling  like  w, 
blessing  upon  the  slee[)ing  world  :  — 
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'  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
And  on  earth  peace, 
Good  will  to  men.' 

"  In  the  lowly  manger,  a  little  cliild  :  on  the  hill-yide  pasture,  a 
heavenly  host  singing  His  praises !  Then  it  was  once  more  quiet, 
and  the  darkness  was  about  the  shepherds.  They  looked  at  one  an- 
other and  said,  —  'Let  us  go,  indeed,  to  Bethlehem,  to  see  this 
thing  that  has  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord  hath  made  us  know.' 

"  So,  in  all  haste,  with  the  sound  of  that  hymn  of  glory  in  their 
ears,  they  left  the  pasture  and  sought  the  town.  They  went  to  the 
inn,  but  they  looked  not  there  for  the  child ;  where  the  mangers 
were,  there  they  sought  Him,  and  found  Him  lying,  and  by  Him 
Joseph  and  Mary.  There  were  others  by  the  new-born  child,  some 
who  had  doubtless  come  out  from  the  inn  at  hearing  of  the  birth. 
'  Whence  are  these  shepherds  ?  '  they  might  have  said  to  them- 
selves, '  Jind  what  has  brought  them  to  this  birthplace  ? ' 

"  To  all  by  the  manger  the  shepherds,  their  minds  full  of  the 
strange  sight  they  had  w^itnessed,  recount  the  marvel.  The}^  tell 
how  one  appeared  with  such  brightness  about  him  as  in  old  times 
they  had  heard  gave  witness  that  the  Lord  God  would  spt'ak  to  His 
people  ;  how  their  fear  at  his  presence  w^as  quieted  hy  his  strange 
and  joyfid  words  ;  and  how,  when  he  had  said.  '  Ye  shall  find  a 
child  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,  lying  in  a  manger,'  they  sud- 
denlv  w^ere  aware  of  a  host  of  ano-els  round  about  them  sounding 
praise,  to  which  God  also  listened. 

"  Those  to  whom  they  told  these  things  were  amazed  indeed  at 
the  strancjeness.  What  did  the  marvel  mean,  thev  wondered.  Thev 
could  know  no  more  than  the  shepherds  had  told  them,  and  as  for 
these  men.  they  went  away  to  their  flocks  again,  pi-aising  God  ;   for 
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now  tlicv.  too.  li;i(]  srcti  the  child,  and  it  was  all  true,  and  with 
their  hmiiaii  voice  they  caiii:ht  up  the  song  ot"  rejoicing  which  had 
falk'H  IVoni  angelic  lips. 

••  There  was  one  who  heard  it  all.  and  wc  may  think  did  not  say 
much  or  ask  much,  hut  laid  it  away  in  her  heart.  It  was  Mary,  and 
she  had.  in  the  treasure-house  where  she  put  away  this  wonder, 
oliiei'  thoughts  and  I'ecollections  in  company  with  it.  There,  in  her 
inmost  heart,  she  kept  the  rememhrance  of  a  heavenly  visitor  who 
had  appeared  to  her  when  she  was  alone,  and  had  quieted  her  tear 
1»\  words  that  told  her  of  this  coming  hirth,  and  filled  her  soul  with 
the  tliouglit  that  lie  whom  she  should  hear  was  to  have  the  long- 
deserte(l  tlnone  and  a  kingdom  without  end.  She  remembered 
how.  w  hen  she  visited  her  cousin  Elisabeth,  she  was  greeted  w^ith  a 
psalm  of  rejoicing  that  sprang  to  the  lips  of  that  holy  woman,  and 
from  hei'  own  heai't  had  come  a  psalm  of  response. 

••  And  now  the  child  was  ])orn  —  liorn  in  the  place  of  David,  yet 
horn  to  i)e  laid  in  a  manger.  A  name  had  been  given  it  by  the 
angel,  and  she  called  the  child  Jesus:  for  Jesus  meant  Saviour,  and 
'  lie  shall,'  said  the  angel,  'save  His  people  froni  their  sins.'  "" 

"  And  that's  the  last  story?"  said  Phippy.  looking  into  the  (ire. 
'■The  last  story  from  me  this  year."   said  her  father. 
••  r)Ut   there's  one  more  week  yet.  any  way."  said  Nathan,  "and 
Cousin  Ned  's  only  just  come." 

'•  Our  year  runs  from  Christmas  to  Christmas."  said  his  Hither. 

••  P,ed-time:  "    said  Mrs.  IJodley. 

••  Good-nii-ht  I  "  said  the  children  ;   "  y-ood-niiiht  for  this  vear  I  " 

rnr.   i:xi). 
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